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Railroads Must Have Paint 
That Stands Rugged Wear! 





CHARLES R. LONG OF LOUISVILLE... 


AN IMPORTANT PRODUCER OF PAINT FOR RAILROADS 


From giant freight locomotive to caboose, 
from streamlined diesel to glass-domed ob- 
servation car—Charles R. Long, Jr. Com- 
pany finishes bring durable beauty to rolling 
equipment along the nation’s rail network. 

For signals, semaphores, stations, tool 
houses—every where along the right of way 
too, you'll find Charles R. Long, Jr. finishes 
on the job. 

With railroads, both beauty and utility 
are essential—for where else is paint sub- 


LONG ALSO SERVES MANY 


jected to greater wear? 

For over fifty years, Charles R. Long, Jr. 
Company has served the railroads of Amer- 
ica. We are also privileged to serve many 
industrial users of paint—manufacturers of 
varied products from lead pencils to fur- 
naces, from water heaters to bicycles. 

if you use paint that must look both good 
and stand severe punishment, call on us for 
sound recommendations. No obligation, of 
course. Write, wire or phone today. 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
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Contractors 


In Mid-America 


@ In the Heart of the Nation 


@ Where standards are high, 
and work stoppage is low 
® Equi-Distant from all the 
great manufacturing centers 


@ Remote from possible foreign 
attack 





Now in preparation 
An up-to-the-minute listing of prospective 
contractors and sub-contractors in the four- 
state area of Southwest Missouri, Northeast 
Oklahoma, Southeast Kansas, and Northwest 
Arkansas. 


Careful attention has been given to 
the requirements of manufacturers, 
processors, and government procure- 
ment agencies interested in contracting 
small manufacturing concerns for de- 
fense contract and sub-contract work. 


This complete, convenient, compila- 
tion of the availability and capacity of 
small manufacturers in the four-state 
corner of Northwest Arkansas, Northeast 
Oklahoma, Southeast Kansas and South- 
west Missouri is in preparation now! 

There’s no cost or obligation. The 
listing is being made availiable as a 
public service of The Empire District 
Electric Company, which serves this 
vital Mid-America region. Just fill out 
the coupon below and send it with 
your company’s letterhead to The Em- 
pire District Electric Company, 602 
Joplin Street, Joplin, Missouri. 

Pass Sae sass e Sesser eee 
Please send me a complete listing of pros- §% 
pective contractors and sub-contractors in 
The Empire District of the Southwest’’. 5 
| 
IN ate: OF Con iip in ghee assess csc tcea cena se cnccscaessaceasicn 
Name of Individual Requesting List................. 


a 
' 
| 
' 
‘idl 1 
| 
Position in Company.......................c.ssscssseeccconeseoes : 

i] 


City and State................- 


weeeeeeeeseeseesesesessesndl 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Remember — You’re Wanted in the Empire 
District — Industry’s New Opportunity Land. 















































H is Month 
MANUFACTURERS This Mon 
a= 
to Lower RECORD Metals and Metals Plants 
As the sixth in his series of articles on 
Door Costs Southern manufacturing groups, Cald- 
well Walker this month reports on the 
increased output of the South’s metuls 
industries both primary and fabricated. 
Complimenting this article is one by our — 
Industrial Analyist, Sidney Fish, cen- 
cerned with the current expansion of the $ 
basic metals plants in the South, their 
production, and where it is being sent 35 
and used. Page 58 -_ 
' 30. 
COVER ILLUSTRATION — Kentucky h i 
has long been a recognized leader in at Researc 
least three fields of endeavor: the growing 25. 
id er mages heap wt J a In the past several months we have — 
ne horses, and the manufacture of distille . said : . ee oe es 
spirits. In more recent years she has been made mention of the industrial resear: h 20. 
recognized as a highly desirable site for the facilities available in the South, and we — 
hie noth a eanae pict eh clcht wes; | have carried a feature on the services of * 
0 oy oo Blast Furnace at ~ Ash- this nature that are being rendered ‘y \— 
and y. Division of Armco Steel Corpora- > Tachnios J ‘ Viviai . 
tion, exemplifies the trend toward industrial- the Pechnic al Information Div — of t : 10 
ization that is becoming more and more prev- State Engineering Experiment Station it J 
alent in Kentucky and in all the Southern the Georgia Institute of Technology. Th s 
states. This particular blast furnace is one a : ; ae 5 
of the most modern and largest in the world. month we report on the work of a priva e aS 
The tecr tau te _— = ae 69. firm designed to provide these same 
+) <OPprvri~ad Ine 
Editor services. Page ¢1 193 
Wm. M. Beury aan 
Assistant Editor 
Richard R. Harwood, Jr. LETTERS 
Editor, Blue Book 
Caldwell R. Walker An\ 
News Editor Sir: activi 
Samuel A. Lauver Copy of MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD fer A ba 
a : ' Financial Editor October has been received. Your feature month 
BCTURING cOmPAN Robert S. Byfield on Allatoona dam has been observed witi furthe 
; ; Associate Editor interest. It incorporates about all of the Smé 
Paul T. Norton, Jr. essential facts and information to ac- some 
Industrial Analyst quaint readers with the purposes and ad- latter 
Sidney Fish vantages of the project. Elec 
Washington Burean On behalf of the chamber of commerce 
National Press Building and the citizens of Cartersville I want 
Edgar Poe to express sincere appreciation for pub- 
Advertising Manager lication of the article. PROI 
H. B. French I have written for the local press a news 
Circulation Manager story concerning the appearance of the 
J. E. Eierman article which will be prominently dis- _— 
You'll want to have this data in hand Correspondents played in our office. I 
when you're considering doors! The - Kincey Again, thanking you, we are, i 
1948 Kinnear catalog gives you com- -” MeMillan st, hia Ala. Paul T. Harber — 
plete, fully illustrated details on highly J. ’ : ‘ aa 
efficient, space-saving doors for every 1722 S. Tryon st. ‘charlotte 3, N. C. Cartersville Ga. Chamber of Commerce Farm 
need. It tells why the many advantages Dan Summers Miner 
of coiling upward action have made SP aet Sheen, THe Hasete, ‘Tae. : 
Kinnear Rolling Doors world-famous L. H. Houck - Sir: Steel 
for longer service at lower cost. Includes 12 Linden Drive, Jefferson City, Mo. gd ; ' . Pig Ih 
full information on Kinnear Motor Op- Afomsione 4 Offices Your October issue, just received, con- Cotto: 
erators—the key to easy, time-savin rville R. Wright tains a very interesting and instructive 3 
y ‘ 8 109 Market Place, Baltimore 3, Maryland Spind 
push-button door control. Also gives de- Telephone, Lexington 7065 article entitled “Souths Lumber Sales to Pine | 
tails on Kinnear’s various sectional-type F. O. Schroeder Top $8 Billion in °48.” Je 
doors and other closures, for all types of Southern Business Manager A siitteys : en: y Electr 
industrial, commercial and residential 109 Market Place, Baltimore 3, Maryland Would you have any similar informa- Meat | 
installations. Write for y f f Warren T. Mayers ion available i rinted form covering aert 
s 5 r your tree copy oO 130 East 6lst St. tion available in printed form covering Coal ¢ 
this complete door guide today! New York 21, N. Y. the paper and paper products industry 
Telephone, Templeton 8-8290 ‘ ‘ " R Crude 
THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO Willis $. Drake in the South, with particular reference 
. ad 278 Sleepy Hollow Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. to Albama and West Florida? If so, and New ¢ 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio Telephone, a 7687 ae i a8 Busi 
: : : it is available to the public I would like usin 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif Norman J. Lot : : Bank 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 20 East Jackson Boulevard, Eitan, Illinois very much to be furnished with copy an 
x ienidoal 7-5867 thereof for use in the preparation of a Bank 
Zim . . e 
227 Spencer St., Glendale "(2) Calif. “paper” on the subject, on which I am Retail 
Subscription Rates now working. Carloa 
One Year $3.00; Two Years $5.00 W. J. Gandolfo ‘ 
ROLLING DOORS Single Copy 35¢; Back Numbers Birminch Al J. Gando wae 
Over Three Months Old 50c rmingham, a. loadi 
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—SOUTHERN BUSINESS OUTLOOK— 


PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 


16 Southern States 


Manufacturing—Construction—Farms—Mines 





Annually 1939-1947 
$ Billion 


Sd 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
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In 1935-1939 Dollars 


Monthly 1947-1948 


1948 


.| Dec.| Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.] May] June] July| Aug] Sept.| Oct 


FOLLOWING THE TREND 


Any change that can be seen in the state of Southern business 
activity during the month of August is to be found on the upward side. 
A barely perceptible upturn occurs in the Record Chart for that 
month, and incomplete data for September and October indicate 
further slight upward inflection of the trend line. 

Small gains are to be noted in all fields of economic activity, 
some of which, however, are solely of a seasonal nature. Among the 
latter are retail sales and cotton spindle activity. 

Electric power output, always a strong indicator, affords greatest 


show of increased activity, being up to 8,490 million kilowatt-hours 
in August against 8,273 million for July. Manufacturing output re- 
mains relatively stable, with dollar production up slightly and physical 
output unchanged. 
STEEL OUTPUT REGISTERED A SMALL GAIN 
Along with relatively unchanged activity, prices likewise appear 
to be stabilizing. Such a situation would be in line with the general 
consensus that the current business boom will level off and continue 
on its present plane for a more or less indefinite period. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS 





PRODUCTION, FINANCE, TRADE 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
























Latest Preced. Year (thousands) 
Month Month Ago Latest Preced. Year 
Manufactures ($ mil.) ................4. $3,257 $3,216 $2,714 Month Month Ago 
ie a 55 ex x50 SHS S EOE 1,142 1,130 956 Ala. 228.3 228.9 220.3 
. — ia ~ i 75.8 75.1 71.0 
INGHEUTAUIES 65566 i eek yee wes 2,115 2,086 1,758 a... 88.3 87.9 86.7 
Construction Awards ................04- 225 252 P-2- aan > a 230.9 274.3 278.3 
Farm Marketings .................02085 789 704 655 Ky. 132.1 129.8 130.0 
Mineral Output ....................5-. 595 582 mas: I i a 
Md.... 239.: 232. 228. 
Steel Output (1,000 tons) .............. 1,226 1,183 1,123. Miss... 92.2 OLA 90.0 
Pig Iron (1,000 tons) ..............0.--. 872 848 778 Mo.... 362.1 3612 359.0 
Cotton Consumed (1,000 bales) 645 561 >: eee ee on 
2 ; ? geet i : x Okla. 66.9 66.7 64.0 
Spindles (mil. spind-hrs.) .............. 8,442 7,206 7,643 Sa... 198.5 196.3 194.0 
Pine Lumber Cut (mil. bd. ft.) ........... 806 876 822 Tenn. . 258.7 255.4 251.8 
Electric Output (mil. kw.-hrs.) ........... 8,190 8,273 a oe: So ge Sie 
Meat Slaughter (1,000 head) ............ 1,068 1,041 1125 wy, 1331 1323 135-0 
Coal Output (mil. RRDEREUD 566 cstianisea0 Wis erere ae 25 28 26 South . 3.241.9 3.207.8 3.186.6 
Crude Oil (mil. bbls.) ................. 108 111 101 
New Corporations ..................66. 1,506 1,839 2,053 Pa yl se oe pp eting Boag? ~ 
Business Failures ...............0.2205. 81 52 _ So ee at kee eae ee 
Bank Deposits (reporting banks) ($mil.) . . $10,075 $10,135 $9,757 — Department of Lab wand Industry; Louisiana, 
Bank Debits (all banks) (Smil.) ........ $17,422 $16,631 COG «Mare Cattna Sens Denotnmas ot Later, Coase 
Retail Sales ($mil.) ................... $2,461 $2,292 ee ee ee 
3 ; he : nessee, State Department of Employment Security; 
COST ee 1,276 1,315 1,386 Texas, the University of Texas, Bureau of Business 
Research; Virginia, Department of Labor and In- 





Steel and iron data from reports of American Iron & Steel cage Pine —— from Southern Pine Associa- 
failures, Dun & Bradstreet; Car- tates 


tion; Crude Oil from American Petroleum Ins titute; New business and busines 


loadings, Association of American Railroads; 
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; Other data from U. Ss. federal agency Statistics. 





dustry. In the absence of cooperative aid from other 
the remaining figures are result of monthly 
surveys by MANUFACTU RERS RECORD. 
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PERFECT CURVES 





Modern Building for Liberty Motors, Inc. 





and Straight Members 


Modern architecture, as in this postwar building, de- 
pends largely on the versatility provided by steel con- 
struction. Many of its striking effects and efficient 
dispositions of space are possible only with steel. Large 
areas may be left open, projections may extend in flow- 


ing, graceful curves. 


The 
Accurate Fabrication 


After the architect has developed his building in the blue- 
prints and specifications, the job is dependent on the 
ability of the steel fabricator. That is where our con- 
tribution is important. Architects and engineers know 
from experience that our craftsmanship produces the 


highest degree of accuracy in fabrication. 





~ 0 ll ae bes e70°%a%o Q 
Southern Steel Works QO’NEAL 
KIRKMAN O’NEAL, President 
STEEL 


Offices: 745 North 41st Street, Birmingham, Alabama 





oe? 0% 92%9%9%0%9% 0 c 
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Piedmont Area 
By A. J. Daly 





The Southeast 


By John Mebane 


NOVEMBER NINETEEN 








The Southern Spotlight 





CHARLOTTE—Piedmont area business and industry maintained high levels through 
October and prospects for November were bright though seasonal conditions com- 
bined with political and financial developments tend to encourage conservativeness. 
Spokesmen for industry considered economic fundamentals capable of maintaining 
current activity in the new year. 

Bankers cautioned that the area's post-war boom's peak has passed and urged 
restraint to maintain orderly readjustment. 

Managements were impressed by forecasts of heavier national defense require- 
ments. Major industries, notably furniture and textiles, charted adjustments preparatory 
to a possible conversion to military goods. 

Edison Electric Institute described the Piedmont as the nation's only major indus- 
trial region with a comfortable October power supply. 

Textile inventory conditions improved steadily, reflecting high consumption and 
selective, moderate curtailment. 

Tobacco products output attained record levels. 

Furniture manufacturers maintained production rates in a competitive market. 

Industrial construction expanded somewhat better than seasonably amidst assorted 
supply difficulties. 

Residential construction declined seasonally, but held high rates. 

FHA home loan mortgage agencies attained new monthly records. 

Manufacturers and jobbers experienced continued high demand. 

Large retailers reported selective shrinking inventories despite high prices. 

Piedmont industry and business began agitating for favorable revisions in tax 
structures. 

Piedmont centers weekly bank clearings totals held record levels, 13 to 22 per 
cent above a year ago. 

The dull market for textile mill common stocks turned steady. Late in October, the 
average bid for 60 stocks was $130.85, compared with the August high for the post- 
war period at $131.83. 

Bankers reported gross farm income holding near record levels, but costs were 
higher. 

Government loan rates supported cotton prices near market levels of a year ago. 
Relatively large Piedmont production was above-average quality. 

Miscellaneous seasonal increases in employment offset decreases in a few industries. 

Management-labor peace prevailed. Skilled labor shortages persisted. Common 
labor wage rates were firm. White collar workers were in demand. Farm wage rates hit 


new peaks. Industrial overtime work declined. 



































ATLANTA—Despite an atmosphere of caution in buying, retail sales in this area 
are now making a better showing in comparison with those for the rest of the nation 
than they have since the war's end. The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta reports that 
total department store sales in Sixth Federal Reserve District for first seven months of 
the year were 5 per cent ahead of those for the same period in 1946, 9 per cent ahead 
of corresponding period last year. 

The bank adds significantly: "The recent changes in sales may . . . indicate an 
improvement in the district's postwar income position." 

Motor vehicle sales are up, but general expectation is for a slowing down of used 





car activity in next few months. 

Some cotton men see upswing in offing for cotton textiles. John H. Cheatham, 
president of Dundee Mills, Griffin, Ga., contends high cost of goods is caused by retail- 
ers for the most part. Textile products are now selling from mills at less than old OPA 


prices. 
Agricultural prices appear in for a shakedown, which should bring about a general 


readjustment of price levels. But no collapse of the market is anticipated on basis of 











current trends. 








Despite some fluctuation, non-agricultural employment figures indicate Georgia 
industries are now operating generally at a higher level of employment than in 1947. 
Average monthly employment for first eight months was about 13,000 greater than for 
corresponding 1947 period. 

Employment in total manufacturing in this state is following same general pattern 
of last year, although at higher level. 

Textile employment, which accounts for about 40 per cent of manufacturing em- 
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Birmingham District 
By R. W. Kincey 


The Southwest 


By Dan Summers 


The Southern Spotlight 





a in Georgia, during August reversed general downward trend which started 
early this year. 
Retail prices rises continue with Atlanta particularly hard hit. 





Between mid-May and mid-August consumers’ price index rose 3.2 per cent here 
to hit 176.2, Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. House furnishings made greatest gain 
of 4.8 per cent, and Atlanta ranked second to New York City in amount of gain for 
that period. 

Building continues, but sale of new homes is definitely slowing in some sections. 





BIRMINGHAM—Production in basic industries of the district remains at the high 
level prevalent over the past year or more. Steel ingot — continues at 100 per 
cent of capacity. Pig iron, except for a Woodward Iron Co. furnace, down for repairs, 
is at capacity. 

Supplies of basic raw materials remain critically short, coal excepted. 





Steel is far and away from even approximating territorial needs. The same is true 
of pig iron. Production schedules in iron and steel-dependent industries suffer 
accordingly. 

Cement, one of the principal products in the district, is almost as short as steel. 
Customers having reported personally from points in Florida and elsewhere that they 
were unable to obtain even small quantities. 

Estimated employment in all categories in /2fferson County increased fractionally 
as of September 30—from 216,625 to 216,770. 

Retail trade as of September 30 showed a slight gain over August. 








Residential building is active, although the quest for houses is unabated. 





Office space in desirable buildings is practically unobtainable. 





Crop conditions for the most part are good, with cotton about picked, although 
late vegetables are somewhat in need of rain. 
Labor conditions throughout the industrial district are entirely satisfactory. 





SAN ANTONIO—At the Oklahoma Industrial and Mineral Industries Confer- 
ence and Manufacturers Exposition held in the Sooner capitol city, hundreds of busi- 
nesses, only ideas a few years ago, told their story, and went one step further by in- 
viting more competition as well as new industries into the Sooner State. 

The conference concluded that further industrialization of the state is being re- 
tarded only by the lack of capital and industrial facilities. An estimated 67,000 persons 
are employed in manufacturing plants over the state, 13,000 more than last year. 

The oil industry in Texas suffered another blow in late October by the announce- 
ment from the Railroad Commission that its November allowable will be reduced, the 
second successive cut in production. Furthermore, the industry can expect another 
cut in December, after the November meeting of the commission. Daily production in 
Texas now averages about 2,481,250 barrels. The October cut was 9,792 barrels, and 
November's will amount to about 4,661. 

Oklahoma oil production for the first half of this year amounted to 75,081,000 
barrels, an increase of over 6 million barrels over the same period last year. 

Department store sales continued to increase in the early fall as well as most in- 
ventories, but retailers did not fail to note also that their collections were still playing 
around their lowest levels during the post-war period. Cash sales also took a drop. 

In banking circles it was observed that just about every type of loan has increased 
in recent weeks. Yet, deposits of individuals and firms made strong gains during the 
same period. 

Prospects are excellent for winter wheat pastures in most areas of the Southwest. 














Oklahoma obtained sufficient rains in the late summer to finish the larger part 
of the seeding. 
Cattle and sheep remained in fair to excellent condition over most of the South- 


west in early fall, and range feed was generally abundant. 








Estimates of non-agricultural employment maintained high levels with 2,294,600 
persons engaged in that field in Texas. The labor market tightened with students re- 
turning to school and defense plants reaching out to enroll new employees in the 
manufacture of airplanes. 

The establishment of aa unusually large number of small business and profession- 


al services, also contributed to the employment gain. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM — American Bakeries Co., 
eracker and biscuit plant, $1,000,000, 
BIRMINGHAM —-- Birmingham Gas Co., 


operating and service center, $600,000, 


BIRMINGHAM—Dixie Highway Express 


Co., office and motor freight terminal. 
BIRMINGHAM—Radio Station WSGN & 

WAEFM, radio station $148,000. 
BIRMINGHAM—Ruthmar Corp., manufac- 


turing building, 49,250. 
HUNTSVILLE Clinton St. Realty Co., ad- 
ditions and alterations to plant. 
MOBILE—Kraft Food Co., warehouse and 





fice, 
MOBILE—-Joe Money Machinery Co., sales 
room and shop bldg., $35,000. 
MONROEVILLE Messrs. James & Wood, 


combination of a ice and cold storage locker 
plant. 
SYLACAUGA—-T. B. Brown, Jr., 
service bldg., $126,580, 
TUSCALOOSA -- Dixie Highway 
o., freight terminal, $80,000. 


sales and 


Iexpress 


YORK —Coca Cola Bottling Co., bottling 
dant, 

ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK White Motor Co., one 
tory auto sales and service bidg., 13th & 
springs Sts. 
MORRILTON—-Arkansas Cotton Mill, Ine., 


iterations and additions to cotton mill bldg. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK —Critz Chevrolet 
Co., alterations to auto bldg. 

PRESCOTT -Tomkins, McKenzie & McRae, 
yne-story office bldg. 

STUTTGART. -Ted Muller & I), P. Oak 
smith, construction of new plant, $125,000. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES —Tutan Motors, 
Minoren Ave., 2-story service bldg. 

DADE COUNTY Miami Window C 
NE vend st., Miami, 2-story factory, ¢ 
Sth Ave. $45,108, 

FORT LAUDERDALE—J, KE. Hall, 1314 FE. 
Las Olas Blvd., one-story service station, 


Ine., 216 


FORT LAUDERDALE —I. Shutes, 524 SW 
ist Ave., one-story auto paint and body shop, 
NW Ist St. 

FORT LAUDERDALE Southern Buick 


Co., addition to building 1401 S. Andrews Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD Dallas Swindle, 502 KE. Las 
Olas Bivd., one-story parking garage, Grant 


St. 
MIAME-—Dade County News Dealers Supply 
Co., one-story warehouse addition, 


MIAME E. ID. Doe, 15 NE T0th St., con- 
struct one-story cabinet shop, 571 NW = 21st 
St. 

MIAMI John Jones, Ine., 2050 N. Miami 
Ave., Warehouse, $45,361. 

MIAMI Pure Lead Produets, 8450 NW 
North River Drive, remodeling factory. 

MIAME-—U. S. Fluorescent Mfg. Co., 2nd 
story addition, 5110 NW 2nd Ave. 

MIAMI Merrill Stevens Dry Docks Co., 
1270 NW Jith St., construct marine basin, 
$50,000. 


TALLAHASSEE City Commission, electric 
generating plant, $523,000. 

WINTER PARK JI, C. Cone & W. A, War- 
rick, Jr., post office and office bldg., corner 
EK. Park & Lincoln Ave., $200,000, 


GEORGIA 

ALBANY Albany Motors Co., sales and 
service bldg. 

ATLANTA Atlanta Construction 
Nassau St.. Atha. building. 

ATLANTA —-H, Mendel & Co., 185 Pryor St., 
alterations and addition to warehouse, 

ATLANTA National Distributing Co., of 
fice and warehouse, $102,765, 

ATLANTA — National Manufacture & Stores 
Corp., alterations and addition to bldg., SW 


Co., 152 





corner of Peachtree and Linden Ave., SSS,760, 
CAMILLA Mitchell County Eleetrie Mem 
bership Corp., headquarters bldg., $53,000, 





COLUMBUS John A, Pope Motor Co., 
Columbus, automotive bldg., $152,438. 

CORDELE. Strickland Motor 
and service bldg., $150,000. 

DECATUR--Guy W. Rutland, 
bldg. 

MOULTRIE Colquitt County Rural 
trie Co., headquarters bldg., $60,804, 





Co., garage 
automotive 


Klee 
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KENTUCKY 


JENKINS Harold Greer Coals, Ine., 
construction, and additional grading machin 
ery, $100,000, 

LOUISVILLE 
plant, $100,000. 

LOUISVILLE 


American Saw & Tool Co., 
Joseph A. Denunzio Co., 
Warehouse, 220 E. Washington St., $50,000, 
MOUNT WASHINGTON. Mount Washing 
ton Motor Co., garage, $75,000. 
QUICKSAND Pond Creek-Pocahontas Coal 


Co., Huntington, W. Va. coal tipple, Head 

house and schute, $500,000. 
TOMPKINSVILLE— Harlin Comer & Bas 

kel Keys, new cheese plant, 347,024. 
WHITESBURG Elkhorn - Hazard Coal 


Lands Co., tipple and headhouse, $50,000. 

WHITESBURG —Line Fork Cannel Coal Co., 
tipple, headhouse, installation of machinery, 
$150,000, 





LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA—Ernest L. Klock, Cheney 
ville, acquired Meeker Sugar Refinery. 

BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Coca Cola 
Bottling Co., new garage and office bldg, $146, 
a0, 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in October—227 
Total For 
First Ten Months of 1948 
2217 
First Ten Months of 1947 
2668 











BATON ROUGE -Ethyl Plant, 
Ethyl Choride Change ILouse N, 

COVINGTON Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co... one-story telephone exchange 
bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS -Bishop-Edell Machine 
Works, 1008 Mayazine St., alterations to build 
ing. 

NEW ORLEANS Dreyfous & Seiferth, new 
part one and two-story Warner Bros, film ex 
change bldg... Cleveland Ave. and S, Liberty 
Ss 


two-story 


iG, 
NEW ORLEANS Klein Motors altera 
tions and repairs to bldg, S32 St. Charles St. 

NEW ORLEANS Russell's Clearnsers & 
Dyers, 3401 Tulane Ave., 2-story bldg., 4041 
Tulane, $35,000, 

NEW ORLEANS —Standard Supply & Hard 
ware Co., S82 Tehoupitoulas St., repairs and 
remodeling office. 
NEW ORLEANS 





Texas Co., 919 St. Charles 
St.. two service stations, one at St. Claude 
Ave. & Clouet St., and the other at Elysian 
Fields Ave and Fillmore St. 
NEW ORLEANS —Warner 
change, one-and-two story 
Ave. and S, Liberty St. 


Film Ex 
Cleveland 


Bros. 


bidg., 


OAKDALE Dubon Canning Co., canning 
plant. 
OAKDALE. Scott Cain Motor Co., shop 
bldg. 


OPELOUSAS Clayton D'vy & Assoces., new 
nuto sales, shop and garage building. 

SHREVEPORT Standard Oil Co. of N. J 
service station, 1530 Marshall St., $30,000. 


MARYLAND 


ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY— Consolidated 
Engineering Co. 20 KE. Franklin St., terminal 
nod serviee bldg... $3,724,000, 

BALTIMORE 
Edmondson Ave. 
oftiee, 





Anderson Motor Co., 4686 
conversion of dwelling into 


FORTY-EIGHT 


tipple 


BALTIMORE.-A, EF. 

BALTIMORE Meyer 
¢., T705 W. Mulberry, 
BALTIMORE 


jauhof, bakery. 
Cherneck, 


Storage 





DeBoy-Smith Construction 


Co., Ine., 282 N. Franklintown Rd., building, 
$200,000, 
BALTIMORE Eastern Overall Cleaning 


Co., addition, Wilkens Ave, 

BALTIMORE Esso Standard Oil Co., lock 
er room bldg. 

BALTIMORE 
Laundry Co., 2565 Pa. 
dock bldg. 
BALTIMORE —-W. F. Hilgenberg, Seaboard 
Fish Market warehouse, $25,000, 

BALTIMORE — J. Reicher & 
2Z63L Sisson St., $55,000, 

BALTIMORE —Shell Oil Co., 
tion, 5300 Park Heights Ave 
BALTIMORE -Southern Neon Co., altera 
tions and addition to warehouse, 1210-12 W 
Baltimore St, 

BALTIMORE Tin «& Chemical Corp 
manufacturing bldg., and storage bldg., 100 
Chesapeake Ave., Fairtield, $150,000 

BALTIMORE COUNTY Friez Instrument 
Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Taylor Ave 
Fowson, addition to industrial bldg., $175,000 

BELAIR 
service bldg. 

CURTIS BAY 

DUNDALK, 


Fish Dry 
Ave. 


Cleaning « 
one-story loading 





Son, building 


service sti 


Southern States Belair Service, 


Swift & Co. 
BR. 


, addition 


BALTIMORE —American 


Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., office 
bldy., 5315 Holabird Ave 
PARKTON~ Black Mfg. Co., 1424 W. Balti 


more St., 


RELAY 


room 


factory and offices 


Calvert Distilling Co., tabulating 


MISSISSIPPI 


BELMONT -Tishomingo County 


Supervisors, factory bldy., $65,543 


Board of 





BILONE Teche Greyhound Lines, bus 
terminal, $75.00 

CORINTH Green Motor Co... automobile 
show room and garage building, $33,022 

FULTON —ltawamba Mfg. Co. garment 


Plant bldy., $25,000, 
MCCOMB McComb Coca Cola Bottling Co.. 
renovation and enlargement of bottling plant 
MERIDIAN-— General Box Co., new factory 
and office bldg, S600,000 , 
MERDIAN Cola Bottling Co., plant 
MERIDIAN General Box Co., Chicago, I 
factory and office bldg, 
MISSISSIPPE Miss Chemical Corp., 
ized with capital. 
MOUNT OLIVE 
station. 
PICAYUNE Pearson 
terations and addition to building, 





organ 


American Oil Co., filling 


} 


Motor Co., Ine, al 
S66, 162 


IPURVIS Board of Supervisors of Lamar 
County, industrial bldg., $147,207 
TYLERTOWN St.) Charles Dairy ag 
Washington Ave., new dairy building 
MISSOURI 
BRENTWOOD John I, Vollmer Auto 


Agey., 216 W. Lockwood, auto salesroom and 
earage. 

KANSAS CITY — Bill Sullivan Chevrolet Co 
expansion program, S300,000. 

KIRKSVILLE Southwestern 
phone Co., office bldg. 

ST. JOSEPH— Miller Chevrolet Co., one and 
2-story auto sales and service center, $180,000 

ST. LOUIS—-Ajax Management Co., 41S 
Olive St., one-story and basement factors 
6260 N. Broadway, $100,000 

ST, LOUIS—-Ajax Management Co., 418 
Olive St., one-story warehouse, SIL Davis St 
$60,000, 


Bell Tele 


ST. LOUIS —-Associated Wood Mills, Ine., 
1016 Arcade Bldg. one-story warehouse, 350, 
O00, 

ST. LOUIS -LByco Investment Co., one story 
truck terminal 1201 N. 10th St., $75,000 

ST, LOUIS -Bartley Dean, one-story aute 


siles and garage addition, 5831 Easton Ave 
S75,000 





te . 

ST. LOUIS —Eberhardt Manufacturing Co 
ISSL S. Kingshighway one-story factory, $35 
(HH). 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., 








ZO Washington Ave., office and warehouse 
bldg. 

ST. LOUIS Export Packing Co., Ine., 4607 
MeRee, repairs to warehouse, $25,000 

ST. LOUIS— John Fabick Tractor Co., 3100 


Gravois Ave. one-story Warehouse 
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ST. LOUIS—Falstaff Brewing Corp., one- 
Story and basement addition, boiler house 
and coal storage bidg., 29th & Madison Sts., 
$50,000. 

ST, LOUIS—John W. Galbreath & Co., of- 
fice and warehouse, Detonty St., East of 
Kingshighway on Missouri Pacific tracks. 

ST. LOUIS—General Paper Stock Co., 1100 
N. 7th St., one-story and basement warehouse, 
$100,000 

ST, LOUIS—C. H: iger & Son Hinge Mfg. Co., 
2451 DeKaib St. completion of remodeling 
of bldg., Dekalb & Victor Sts. 

ST. LOUIS—Laclede Christy Clay Products 
Co., 4705 Ridgewood, one-story addition. 

ST. LOUIS—Lemay Mercantile Co., 700 Le- 
may Ferry Rd. Lemay, warehouse and garage 
addition, 700 Lemay ‘Fe rry, Lemay 

ST, LOUIS—Macuk-Hill Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio, one-story warehouse, office ‘and garage, 
4565 DeTonty, $140,000. 

ST. LOUIS—MsCabe Powers Auto Body Co., 
one-story truck body plant bidg., 0900 N. 
Broadway. 


ST. LOUIS—Mendenhal!l Motor Co., sales 
and service bldg. and office bidg. 


ST, LOUIS—Mott Carton & Paper Co., 2234 
Eugenia St., one-story addition. 

ST. LOUIS National Refectors, Inec., 5100 
San Francisco Ave., 2-story plant addition. 

ST. LOUIS—C ‘harle s J. Schneider Motor 
Co., one-story garage addition, 4281 N. Grand 
Blvd. 


ST. LOUIS—Superior Motor Sales, Inc., 
6104 Page Blvd., auto sales, garage “and service 
bidg. 

ST. LOUIS — —— nee Tarbet, one-story 


truck eel $90, 
ST. LOU Us 
sion, St. cone area P. O, 
tion, 2-story bldg., $2 5,000, 
ST. LOUIS John 2. Vollmer 
216 W. Lockwood, one-story and 
auto salesroom and garage. 


; Atomic Energy Commis- 
sox 36, Bremen Sta- 





Auto Agcy., 
basement 





NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE—Canada Dry Co., manufac- 
turing plant, at intersection of Tunnel and 
Kenilworth Rds, 


ASHEVILLE—Robert L. Wilson, bottling 
plant, $125,000. 

CASAR—A. C. Brackett & R, J. Woods, 
cotton mill, $75,000, 

CHARLOTTE Gathings Motor Co., new 
building. 

CHARLOTTE—Kendall Mills, Div. of Ken- 


dall Co., office bldg. 


CHARLOTTE—National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, service and office bidg. 
CHARLOTTE—Strietmann Biscuit Co., 1519 
Camden Rd., warehouse and office, 
CONCORD—Coca ery Bottling Co., addi- 
‘tions to building, $104,8 

RED SPRINGS ae e River Electric 
Me mbership Corp., headquarters bldg., $59,- 
705. 


Bell Telephone 
dial and toll 


STATESVILLE-— Southern 
& Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
office. 

WINSTON-SALEM—R. J. 
bacco Co., expansion of power 
capacity. 


Reynolds To- 
production 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE—F leet Cooper Motor Co., sales 
and service bldg., $45,000. 

FAIRVIEW Southwestern Bell 
Co., Okla. City, one-story telephone 
$50,000. 

OKLAHOMA CITY—C. A. Anthony 
one-story bldg., 1800 NE 23rd St., 

OKL: AHOMA CITY—Foster Floral Co., 122 

. Hudson, business bldg., $73,700. 

STIG LER— Southwestern sell Telephone 
Co., telephone exchange bldg., $50,000, 

TULSA-——Bethlehem Supply Co., one-story 
welding and fabricating dept., 805 E, Archer 

i. 


Telephone 
bldg., 


Co., 





Ss 
TULSA—Midwest 
two story garage bldg., 


Chevrolet Co., one 
$200,000, 


and 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


_ CAMDEN—F. I. 

Co., Ine., plant. 
CLEMSON-—J. FE. 

power plant, $500,000. 


DuPont De Nemours and 


Sirrine Co., Greenville, 


DILLON—Pearce-Angel Co., distributing 
plant. e 

EDGEFIELD—Crest Co., building. 

LANCASTER—Springs Cotton Mills, spin- 


dle cotton mill, $40,000. 
NEWBERRY—Newberry 

largement of office bldg. 
ORANGEBURG—U. S. Plywood, 


Textile Mills, en- 


plant. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


SPARTANBURG—Southern Bell Telephone 
sso one Co., dial and toll office building, 


? 


TENNESSEE 


— -Camden Equipment Co., 2-story 
CHATTANOOGA—Kratft Foods Co., whole- 
sale distribution center, $200,000. 
JACKSON—P. L. Draper, 910 Broad, Nash- 
ville, factory building and elase. 
; KINGSPORT- — orden Mills, Ine., Modern- 
ization program, $2,500,000. 
MEMPHIS —Acme Glass Co., office and shop 
building, Monroe and Camilla, 
MEMPHIS—American Snuff Co., 
$125,000, 


warehouse, 


MEMPHIS—Goodrich Tire Co., one-story 
warehouse and office building. 

MEMPHIS—McDonald_ Bros., office and 
warehouse, 1000 S. Bellevue St., $250,000. 





MEMPHIS—Radio Station W MC, new tower 
and antenna. 
MEMPHIS—Ralston-Purina Co., 
MEMPHIS—Rauch Truck Terminal, 
terminal, La., St. and De Soto Ave. $50, 
MEMPHIS—W. T. Rawleigh, "Arthur L. 
Turnel, 189 W. Illinois, 6-story factory and 
storage bldg., 137 W. Illinois. 
MEMPHIS Charles E. Heckle 
we rer 1259 Madison <Ave., $40,000, 
NASHVILLE—F. W. Benson, 136 N. Fourth 
Ave. . addition to building, $100,000. 
PORTLAND—City Council, W. T. Hardison, 
contemplate erection of factory bldg., $40,000. 


warehouse, 
truck 


Seedman, 


TEXAS 
ARLINGTON — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., telephone bldg. 
U STIN—Southwestern Bell Tele phone Co., 


D: allas, office bldg. 
BISHOP—C siroedia 
new all-steel gin, $100,0¢ 
CHILDRESS—J. E. C ‘oliins Implement Co., 
one-story bldg, $33,300, 


acai Gin Co., 


CUERO—Weber Motor Co., paint and body 
shop bldg. 

DALLAS—Paul Blackwell Co., 2016 Rich- 
ardson, construct oftice building and ware- 
house. 

DALLAS—Diamond Alkali Co., S. Lamar 


and Lenway Sts., expand plant, $175,000, — 
DALLAS —Houston Oil Field Material Co., 
warehouse and office bldg., 5006 Harry Hines 








Blvd., $265,000, 

DALLA Jamar-Olmen Co., 6505 Rusk St., 
warehouse, $80,000. 

DALLAS—Lone Star Gas Co., Harwood & 
Wood Sts., air conditioning office bidg. 

DALLAS—Massey-Harris Co., Warehouse, 


Industria] Blvd., between Cole & Oak Lawn 
Sts., $75,000, 
YALLAS—-Norman Yount, Ine., 1012 MceKin- 
ney, installation of air conditioning system, 
$45,000. 
FORT WORTH—Thomas 8. 
Stripling parking garage. 
FORT WORTH— J. E. 





3yrne, Inc., 


Foster & Son , one- 


story and part basement office bldg., 13th & 
Summit. 
FORT WORTH—E, K. Morris. two-story 


factory and display 712-14 S. Main, 
$30,000, 

FORT WORTH—Wilkeys Motor Co., 
and one-half story sales room and office, 
N. Main, $35,000. 

GARLAND—Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
Co., plant, $1,000,000. 

GILMER—Upshur Electric Refrigeration 
Cooperative, Inc., improvement and addition 
ae" locker plant. 

GRAND PRAIRIE—Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., dial office bldg. 

HOUSTON—Mrs. saird’s Bakery, 1925 W. 
Gray St. addition of 2nd floor to present bldg., 
$30,400. 

HOUSTON—Crown Petroleum Co., 
story service station, Shepherd Drive 
Duffie St. 

HOUSTON—Dunean Coffee Co., 
St.. coffee plant, $500,000, 

HOUSTON--Engineers & 
11th St., office and —, 
Hlempstead Highway, $2 

HOUSTON— Gulf oe he Co., 617 Brooks 
St., one-story office and shop building, Brooks 
St. at N, Main. 

HOUSTON Houston Independent ‘School 
District, telephone bldg., 1114 Texas Ave. 

HOUSTON Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Humble Bldg., service stations. 

HOUSTON—Zalmon Lewis, bakery 

HOUSTON—Magnus Metal Div., Hit Hardy 
St., office addition. 

HOUSTON—Don  F. ——oe mn, 800 
siana St., auto assembly plant, $500,000. 


room, 


one 
1000 


one- 
& Mc- 


1200 Carr 


Fabricators, 3500 
_pide., lith St. & 





Loui- 





HOUSTON — Phillips Petroleum Co., first 
section of chemic al plant, $40,000. 

HOUSTON—Sawyer- Wells Co., 1817 Preston 
Ave., one-story service station. 

HOUSTON—Southwestern Bell 
Cc ra -, 16-story telephone building, 


Telephone 
1114 Texas 


How STON—Texas Co., addition to service 
Station and general remodeling of building. 

HOUSTON. -Wright Mfg. Co., office and 
plant building. 

hetor ASP oe Jasper Bottling Works, bottling 
Plant ), 

JEFF ERSON E.R. Hicks & John C. Hicks, 
one-story auto sales and service bldg., $40,000. 








_LUFKIN — Coca Cola Bottling Co., addi- 
tional bottling units, and addition to office 
space 
Mc AL LEN—Food Machinery C a concrete 
work for metal buildings, $83,80( 
PEARLAND-—Kliesing Motor C o., rebuild 


ing of burned bidg., $50,000, 

PERRYTON — Southwestern Assoc. 
phone Co., tele eee bldg. 

PORT ARTH UR Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
bottling plant, $110,000. 

PORT LAVACA—Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
iea, Pittsburgh, Pa., construction of plant. 

ROSEBUD —Bellfalls Electric Cooperative, 
office, storage building and garage. 

SAN ANTONIO— J. Ross Boles Co., Ine., 
232 bE. Pecan St., one-story bldg., 300 block 
Convent St. 

SAN ANTONIO 
Broadway, repairs, 
additions to bldg. 

SAN ANTONIO 
story warehouse. 


Tele 





Davidson Pontiae Co., 830 
remodeling and building 


-Samuels Glass Co., one- 


SAN ANTONIO — San Antonio B ek Co., 
one-story bldg., Avenue B and 6th | 

SAN ANTONIO—Texas Co., two barvine Sta- 
tions. 

SAN MARCOS 
building, Colorado St. 
N. Guadalupe, 

STANTON—Caprock E lec e5 al Cooperative, 
Ine., headquarters bldg., $73,7 
Hobart P tanke tt, 


-Jack Kercheville, one-story 
between N. Austin and 





TYLER 11 E. Houston, 
ear bldg. 

VICTORIA—Barnsdal]’ Oil Co., gas com- 
pressor plant, MeFaddin Ranch, $600,000. 

WICHITA FALLS—Andree & Allen, 916— 


9th St., one-story garage and showroom, 1108 


Indiana, $45,000. 





VIRGINIA 
NORFOLK Radio station, WTAR, four 
story building, $750,006 


NORFOLK Norfolk. ‘Southern Railw: ay, to- 
bacco Warehouses, 
PUI ‘KI Jefferson 


Mills, addition to 





plant, $500,000, 

RICHMOND — Dixie Container Corp., fac- 
tory, 2000 Jefferson Davis ty ea 
RICHMOND ‘Koppers Co., Ine. 

laboratory bldg, 
RICHMOND — Richmond 
Equipment Co., MeTavish 
building. 
RICHMOND—Richmond Newspapers, Inc., 
mechanical plant, 


, Office and 


Machinery & 
and Moore Sts., 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEIRTON Steel Strapping Co., 


new plant. 


Signode 





Austin Sets Out To 
Garner New Industries 


Austin, Tex. got tired this year of be- 
ing just a University and capital town 
and has financed a three year industrial 
development campaign. Businessmen cre- 
ated the Austin area Economic Develop- 
ment Foundation and set up a three year 
program attract laboratory 
and research type projects; to attract in- 
dustries to utilize the varied mineral re- 
the mineral frontier of the 
Texas Hill Country, and to develop tourist 
facilities at the four major lakes 
created in the Colorado river at and above 
Austin. 


designed to 


sources of 


service 
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Investment Mark 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Phasipesr TRUMAN ino a campaign 
speech at El Paso called the utilities “hi- 


jackers” who will “stick you with high 
prices” and came to certain conclusions 
Which indicated that his research staff 
had only a remete familiarity with the 
basic statistical situation of the private 
vy owned electric light and power indus- 
try. His remarks, nevertheless, served to 
‘all attention to the possibility that there 
inmay shortly be a change for the better in 
he regulatory Climate in) Washington. 
or a decade or more the utility baiters 
ind publie ownership men have been very 
much in evidence in and about the De 
partment of the Interior, the Reclamation 
Bureau and the mumerous Comiissions 
and boards having relationships to or 
jurisdiction over electric power services. 

Welcome Change—Relief from govern- 
mental harassment will be welcome to 
utility stockholders who as a group have 
not participated to any appreciable extent 
in the recent years of prosperity, but in 
any event it is quite likely that 1949 will 
Witness an improvement in electric utility 
net earnings over 1948 and a resumption 
of the upward trend which was inter- 
rupted this vear by rising fuel and wage 
costs. In this connection we have the bene- 
fit of two surveys of the industry pub- 
lished during the past few months by 
basco Services, Ince. and N. AL Lougee 
& Co., New York engineering firms which 
make available some unusually interest- 
ing and pertinent technical facts. We have 
drawn heavily upon their tindings in 
reaching the conclusion that barring a 
hew war with its inevitable Excess Profits 
Tax or the equivalent, better times are 
ahead for the electric utilities, and we of- 
fer the following in support of our posi- 
tion: 


1. Stability in or even a possible redue- 
tion in the price of bituminous cont 
and heavy fuel oil should bring to an 
end the Constant upward thrust of 
these two important components of 


operating Costs, 


2. The present unprecedented construc- 
tion program of the utilities will in 
involve the expenditure of about 85 
billion by 1951 and the net addition 
of 16.5 million kilowatts installed 


NOVEMBER 





NINETEEN 


t 


FORTY-EIGHT 


capacity or the equivalent of almost 
40% over the 1947 figure. These new 
power plants are highly efficient. 
There have been great improvements 
in boiler design and in the construe 
tion of large generators. Tn 147 the 
industry used an average of 1.31 Tbs 
of coal per kilowatt hour produced, 
a reduction from 19387 when the cor 
responding figure was 1.42 Ibs. On the 
other hand, the average cost of coal 
rose to So.62 a ton from about So.20 
pre-war, [tis over $6.00 now bur the 
new plants will cancel out a substan 
tial part of the increased fuel cost. 
For example, with a pound of good 
grade coal producing 13.000 BP's, 
the average heat rate of the in- 
dustry in 147 for producing one 
kilowatt hour was about 17.000 
B.T.Us. Since the new installations 
operate afta heat rate of, say, 11.000 
B.T.Us, the industry average will 
fall to 15.600 by 1951 or 152, there 
by reducing coal utilization from 1.3 
Ibs. to about 1.05 Tbs, 


Increased gross revenues have per- 
mitted the installation of larger units 
on the average than previously and 
a certain efficiency is derived fram 
mere size alone. The industry has ex 
perienced a 8607 inerease in power 
output per man-hour since pre-war, 
In 1936 it took 120 employees to pre 
duce SLC00000 of gross revenues bit 
only 71 in WAT even though rates 
had declined about 3800 per cent. Ex 
pressed differently, kilowatt hour 
sales per employee rose front 360,000 
in 1936 to SOOO00 in TAT and are 


still growing. 


Better interconnection of contiguous 
systems, better load factors and bet 
ter diversity factors indicate that the 
industry will not need as much re 
serve capacity as formerly. Twenty 
vears ago a 25 per cent reserve 
capacity. Was) considered necessary 
whereas today 10 per cent may be 
sufficient With a resultant economy it 


plant investment, 


There has been too much apprehen- 
sion in financial circles relative to 
current high construction costs. The 
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et Trends 


new units may run up te Slo per 
kilowatt against slightly under S100 
TWenty Vears ago, but money rates 
for new bond and preferred tinancing 
have decreased so greatly since then 
that lower carrying costs have almost 
completely offset the higher building 
costs; Mr Aor. 
the General Publie Utilities Corp. re- 


Tegen, President of 


cently reported that the capitalized 
suvings in five new generating sta 
tions of that sVvstem ranged from 
S220 to S475 per KW oof capability. 
The capitalization was computed on 
an od) per cent basis, comprising 6 
percent return, 2lo per cent deprecia- 


tion and 2's per cent taxes 


_ 


3. Gross revenues of the industry which 
have continued to expand throughout 
1948 should) enjoy steady secular 
growth in the foreseeable future, New 
energy Consiming devices such as 
television, deep freeze, electric blank- 
ets and eventually the heat) pump 
should stimulate demand, New hous- 
ing units during the next ten years 
Will add residential customers who 
Will need current for an increasing 


list of electrical appliances. 


We are impressed with the under 
standing and cooperation of state 


7 


public utility Commissions toward the 
rate problems of the industry. There 
has been a vrowing realization that 
common stock investors cannot be 
squeezed oor handled too roughly 
Without drying up the supply of 
equity capital for construction pur 
poses, 
A downswing in industrial activity 
should not seriously impair the earning 
power of the electric utilities. Strained as 
they are to supply present energy de 
mands, most companies are obliged to 
keep every available generating unit in 
eperation, including many old) and inet 
ficient plants contributing litthe or noth 
ing to earnings. Accordingly a decrease 
in industrial demand for electricity would 
have a minor significance for the ineome 


aecount,. 


Caution In the selection of utility 
shares for investment or speculation the 
investor should be careful te avoid those 
Which are in danger of being diluted by 


the issuance of additional shares to the 


public or by the offering of “rights” to 
existing shareholders. 











Welding Fittings and Flanges 


From petroleum to penicillin, TUBE-TURN welding 
fittings are a vital part of industry's piping systems. 
Whether speeding the smooth flow of materials or 
withstanding tremendous pressures and temperatures 
with ease, Tube-Turn welding fittings—the fittings that 
become part of the pipe—are always dependable. 









In the Petroleum Industry 


Piping systems equipped with 
pressure-resistant, temperature- 
resistant Tube-Turn welding fit- 
tings require minimum mainte- 








nance, have long-life depend- 









ability. 





In the Chemical Industry 


Tube-Turn welding fittings—in a 

» a wide range of metals and alloys 
B. —offer a readily available 
“stock” answer to difficult pip- 











ing problems. 






In the Power Industry 
Tube-Turn welding fittings pro- 







vide greater safety through su- 






perior forged-in strength and 






leak proof connections, give 





years of trouble-free, efficient 









operation. 






Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration 
Piping systems equipped with Tube-Turn welding fit- 







tings are compact, weigh less, are easier to install, 





simple to insulate. 







In all industrial piping systems, Tube-Turn seamless 








welding fittings and flanges—in over 4,000 different 
sizes and styles—represent savings in time, space, 
weight and money. 













TUbe-Turn—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TUBE TURNS, INC. 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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GIRDLER 


. . a symbol of quality in the industries served by 
the three divisions of The Girdler Corporation. 


Gas Frocenet DIVISION, 


& 
g 


Designers, engineers and constructors of plants for 
the manufacture, purifica- 
tion, separation and dehy- 
dration of gases and liquid 
hydrocarbons in these in- 
dustries: 










Petroleum 
Chemical 
Food 
Rubber 


DIVISION 


Manufacturers of equipment for processing liquid and 
viscous materials. Also de- 
signers, engineers and erec- 
tors of complete processing 
systems. The major indus- 
tries served are: 


Food 
Petroleum 
Chemical 
Textile 





COWIEX VIVISION 


Designers and manufacturers of equipment for heat- 
ing dielectric materials with electronic energy. There 
are applications in 
many industries but the 
principal ones now are: 


Furniture 
Plywood 
Plastics 
Food 





THE GIRDLER CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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Legal Highlights 












These articles are intended to direct 
attention to selected items of general 
interest to executives, on which con- 
sultation with counsel may be desired. 





SURTAXES AND DIVIDEND POLICY——With 
the close of the vear approaching, it: becomes impor- 
tant for corporations, particularly those whose stock 
is Closely held, to consider carefully what dividends 
should be paid on the shares of their stock in order 
to avoid surtaxes on undistributed earnings, Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code provides, in sub 
stance, that earnings accumulated in excess of the 
reasonable needs of the business shall, in addition to 
usual income taxes, be subject to a tax of 271407 of 
the first $100,000 and 381407 of the remaining un- 
distributed net income, which net income is computed 
without the benefit of capital loss carry-over but after 
deduction of Federal Income tax and capital losses 
paid or acerued during the taxable vear, 


Unfortunately for the business executive no rule 
can be stated which can be applied uniformly to all 
corporate taxpayers—each situation must be treated 
as an individual case, Nor should it be assumed that 
because the undistributed earnings may be small in 
amount the statute will not be applied, Assessments 
have been made under this Section on amounts under 
$10,000 as well as on amounts of several hundred 
thousand, 


hEATURES—There are two significant features 
in this Section, Whether a corporation has accumu- 
lated earnings in excess of the reasonable require- 
ments of the business is a question of fact to be de- 
termined by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, or on 
appeal by the Tax Court. But if the Tax Court finds 
that to be a fact then a presumption arises that it 
was done to avoid the payment of surtaxes by the 
individual stockholders. The corporation then has 
the burden of overcoming this presumption by presen- 
tation of sufficiently convincing evidence—by no 
means an easy task. 


GUIDES—There are, however, some guide posts 
to assist a taxpayer in determining its policy. 


1, Closely held corporations are in a more yulner- 
able position than those whose stock is widely held. 
If an additional distribution would materially in- 
crease the surtaxes of a few individual stockholders, 
great care should be exercised in further accumula- 
tions of earnings for which an e.cisting need cannot 
be clearly shown, 


2, Use of earnings for retirement of indebtedness 
due or to become due within a reasonable period will, 
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in most cases, be regarded as a proper application and 
not subject the corporation to the surtax, 


>. If earnings are used to pay for current plant 
expansion or modernization, or, if accumulated for 
like purposes in the future, provided a definite plan 
as to extent and time of performance for such work 
has been adopted and the accumulations are not in 
excess of bona fide estimates of the cost of such work, 
the corporation will not be subject to the surtax. 


2 


{. If earnings are to be accumulated for a purpose 
which will result primarily in a benefit to stockhold 
ers, but which purpose is not directly related to the 
operation of the corporation itself (e.g. purchase of 
its own stock under certain conditions), the corpora 
tion may be met with a surtax assessment, 


EXAMPLE—Space will permit of but one illus 
tration of the importance of this subject, The Whiting 
Company in 1939 had net earnings of $138,000. of 
which 868,000 was paid out in dividends and $70,000 
retained in surplus, The Company contended that it 
Was necessary to retain this $70,000 to accumulate 
sufficient funds for plant expansion and conversion 
to the production of war materials if the United 
States became involved in the war, This country did 
become so involved and the plant program cost the 
company $585,000, Nevertheless the surtax was up- 
held because the Tax Court found that the stockhold- 
ers owed the Company 8300,000 on non-interest bear- 
ing notes and the $70,000 could have been distributed 
Without reducing the cash resources, either (1) by 
paying a dividend conditioned upon its application 
by the stockholders to a reduction of their obligations, 
or (2) by a dividend in kind payable by a pro tanto 
cancellation of debt, or (5) by a dividend payable in 
stock of a subsidiary or an affiliate held by the Com. 
pany and carried on its books at $880,000 for which 
there was no ready market. (Whiting Chain Co, vs, 
Comm, 149 Fed, (2) 956), 


The many factors which enter into the formulation 
of a dividend policy and the absence of any rule of 
general application make it incumbent to review that 
policy each year and the careful executive will con- 
sult competent counsel before reaching a final con- 
clusion, To quote from the opinion of the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals: “The tax may be imposed 
even though the accumulation is not unreasonably 
large and under proper conditions may not be im- 
posed although there is aecumulated more than is 
reasonably necessary for business needs.” ( World 
Publishing Co, vs. U.S. 169 Fed, (2) 186), 








“Two Weu 
Welded Steet “/auks 


We recently built the two flat-bottom 
tanks, shown in the foreground of this view, 
for the storage of soybean oil at a large 
processing plant in Illinois. The new tanks 
are 20 ft. in diam. by 30 ft. high and have a 
capacity of 70,500 gals. each. 


When the plant begins operations, it will 
process an average of 150 tons, or 5,000 bush- 
els of beans per day, which will produce 120 
tons of soybean meal and a tank car of oil. 
The oil, produced by the solvent extraction 
process, will be pumped into the storage 
tanks and held there until it is distributed 







| WEEEPEEEPET ETE LTTE 2145 Healey Building 
Birmingham 1 .... ..-1530 North Fiftieth Street 
Boston 10 ....... 1020—201 Devonshire Street 
Chicago 4 ....... -.--2106 McCormick Building 
CADUOIANE TS 2. ccc cccccvccdcssccvccecce® 2216 Guildhall Building 
TED (sisi se3s:55sobshoarenebere 1510 Lafayette Building 
Houston 2 ........- cece eeeee 2114 National Standard Building 





by tank car to users throughout the country. 


Welded steel tanks are widely used for 
storage jobs like this because of their effi- 
ciency and low maintenance requirements 
—usually just a coat of paint applied reg- 
ularly. We also build several types of steel 
tanks for handling liquids and gases, in- 
cluding spherical, spheroidal, or cylindrical 
pressure vessels and a complete line of ele- 
vated water tanks. For quotations on any 
of these structures, write our nearest office, 
stating capacity, size, location and kind of 
product to be stored. 


CHICAGG BRIDGE & IRGN COMPANY 


hes Angeles 16 2.2... ccc ccc ccccsccccccce 1417 Wm. Fox Building 
POW TOTK D 0 occ cscs ccsccssccces 3313—165 Broadway Building 
Philadelphia 3 ....... ---1619—1700 Walnut Street Building 
Salt Lake City 1... ..-1520 First Security Bank Building 
San Francisco 11 ... ...1240—22 Battery Street Building 
PIM ConGihseds .d4as cs oa boaesase saan 1320 Stuart Building 
SER Sanh Gs buhasshseukessdianeasr ounces 1611 Hunt Building 






Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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A GOOD PLACE TO BRING UP A FAMILY 
== OR A BUSINESS 


We have strong faith in the future of the thriving Northern 
Kentucky community. 

That’s why we strive constantly to carry out in every possible 
way the full meaning of our motto: “At Your Service!” For we 
believe sincerely that gas and electric service of high quality, pro- 
vided at the lowest practical cost, can contribute immensely to the 
welfare of a community. 

That’s why we have joined our affiliated company, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company, in a program designed to tell 
business leaders throughout the nation about the commercial and 
industrial advantages of the area that centers here. We believe 
this activity will help Northern Kentucky grow. 

We consider our Company to be a citizen of this community. 
And you may be sure that we shall do our best to continue to be 
a good citizen. 


The UNION LIGHT. HEAT & POWER Co. cscorporstea 
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Armament orders have just begun to show a 
marked uptrend with full flow not expected until 
early in the year. A number of industries, includ- 
ing many in the South, will be given a boost from 
the orders. Meantime, labor costs continue up- 


ward. 
@ 


After three months of executive hearings in the 
Pentagon building, the military and the naval high- 
erups will recommend approximately $5 billion 
dollars for the Navy, about the same amount for 
the U.S. Air Force, and less than $5 billion for the 
Army during the next fiscal year. The hearings 
were conducted on the basis of the President's 
$14.4 billion military spending budget, a $2 
billion increase over the current (1949) fiscal 


year. 
® 


With the Government seeking to reform price 
making practices in industry, the Senate's Inter- 
state Commerce Committee will conduct hear- 
ings in Washington November 9 to 19, inclusive, 
on pricing policies. 

@ 

A proposal to set 18 years as the minimum age 
limit for operators of metal-working machinery 
has been drafted by the Labor Department. Pres- 
ent age limit is 16. Hearings are scheduled here 
on November 9. The 








WASHINGTON REPORT 


By Edgar Poe 


Economic Cooperation Administration bought 
$730,000 of Chinese tung oil recently. Result: 
industry spokesmen are demanding that the Treas- 
ury Department reinvoke the 1921-enacted anti- 
dumping act. Meantime, the tung oil mills will 
begin grinding the nuts about mid-November. 
During the last war when supplies were cut-off 
from China, the Government conscripted all tung 
oil produced in the South. The principal tung belt 
extends in the Deep South region from Texas 
across Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Northern 
Florida and into Georgia. 


With some 60 materials on the critical list, the 
Munitions Board has completed only about 20 per 
cent of its stockpiling program. If the board goes 
all-out between now and the end of the current 
fiscal year in June, it will have in effect contracts 
and deliveries amounting to about 40 per cent 
of the total stockpile. The stockpiling program, 
under existing funds, will cost $3,403,000,000. 
Board spokesmen say reason for the lag is the 
scarcity of the market in some items abroad and 
a determination not to compete too heavily with 
the domestic economy. 


The National Security Resources Board has a 
war-finance mobilization plan on the draft board 
in case a hot war devel- 
ops. Taken into consid- 





Labor Department pro- 
posal follows an investi- 
gation it conducted to 
determine which types 
of machine tools in oper- 
ation are particularly too 


‘new frontier.’ . 
hazardous to ‘teen-agers. 


Canadian officials 
here say Canada is un- 
likely to draw on the re- 
maining portion of its 
approved loan of $160 
million from the Export- 
Import Bank, expiring at 
the end of this year. 


e season. . 


In the face of a de- 
moralized market in the 
tung oil industry in the 
coastal plains of the 
Southern Gulf states, the 


lease. 





Short Shorts: Observes A. Lee Wiggins, Harts- 
ville, S. C., new board chairman of the L. & N. and 
the Atlantic Coast Line railways: the South in terms 
of research of new uses of its raw materials, growing 
industry and mechanization of agriculture, is the 
.. At month's end American Radia- e 
tor and Standard Sanitary Corporation of Pittsburgh 
@ was negotiating with WAA to buy former Con- 
solidated-Vultee plane plant at New Orleans. Pro- 
posed plan calls for 600 employes with annual pay- 
roll of about $2,000,000. . . . Dallas is to become 
headquarters of the Federation of Mexican Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the U. S. with an International 
House in Dallas proposed for the future... . Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, has requested SEC ap- 
proval to sell $12,000,000 of mortgage bonds for 
improvements and expansions. . 
bagasse dehydrating near Napoleonville, La., will 
begin operating with the new sugarcane grinding 
. . General Box Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces it will build-a plant at Meridian, Miss., cost- 
ing in excess of $600,000... . WAA is offering a 
government surplus refinery near Shreveport, La., 
which cost the U. S. $4,705,000 in 1944, for sale or 


eration are the already 
heavy government ex- 
penditures, inflation and 
the huge federal debt. 


Sales of E bonds this 
year are approximately 
10 per cent greater than 
1947, while redemptions 
are some 4 per cent less. 


Mining interests, in 
these days of strategic 
metal shortages, say 
there may be a bright 
picture in Virginia for 
small-scale manufacture 
of titanium metal. Light 
and strong, it is compar- 
able to stainless steel in 


.. A new $350,000 
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F pape but weighs only a little more than half 

Bas much. Present manufacture of the metal is 
; | being done by Dupont at Newport, Del. Its fu- 
“ture is still dependent on research. Virginia's 
~Nelson county (between Charlottesville and 

| Lynchburg} possesses more than half of the na- 
; “tion s known reserves of titanium-extractable ores. 
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f Use of cotton by domestic mills, which dropped 
' from 10,000,000 bales in 1946-47 to 9,300,000 
‘the past season, is likely to decline further the 
_coming year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics believes. On the other hand, exports of 

“raw cotton ''are likely to pick up considerably’ 

' from last season's total of 2,000,000 bales, the 
lowest of any year since the War Between the 
_ States. 


The War Assets Administration is urging Re- 
public Steel Corporation to make the output of 
the restored Gadsden, Ala., blast furnace avail- 
~able to the foundry industry. The Gadsden sur- 
‘plus, government-owned blast furnace, under 


' lease to Republic, has an annual reported capacity 


of 280,000 tons of pig iron. In addition to the 
Gadsden plant, Republic obtained the govern- 
ment-owned steel plants at South Chicago and 
Youngstown, Ohio. Republic's reply had not been 
announced as October drew to a close. 


No significant decline in economic activity is 
expected by government economists in 1949. 
Defense and foreign aid spending is increasing 
and will continue to do so at least during the first 
half of 1949. This will probably lead to further 


inflation in prices. Even though net income has 


passed or reached its peak, next year's total will 
exceed any year before 1946 and three times 
prewar, economists in Washington assert. 


Industrialists and business men can expect no 
tax reduction in 1949. As it appears from Wash- 
ington, the cost of living will not come down per- 


|haps for months ahead. The supply of goods for 
‘the civilian economy may be curtailed somewhat 
iby government demand for goods for the ECA 


on | 
jend foreign relief programs. 


If living costs con- 
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tinue upward, another round of wage boosts can 
be expected by Spring of 1949. 


The new administration taking over will be able 
to do very little about the trend in government 
spending, at least for some months. Lend-lease 
of arms and munitions to Western European coun- 
tries does not call for a major outlay of dollars 
during the current fiscal year. However, if Con- 
gress sanctions the proposal it may cost the tax- 
payers from $1 billion to $2 billion in the 1950 
fiscal year. 

@ 


Although the threat of war with Russia is likely 
to hang on for several months or even years, it is 
clear-cut that the firm policy that the U. S. has 
finally adopted will continue to be firm. There 
will be no efforts to do any backstepping or side- 
stepping from now on. 


A combined survey made by the Bureau of 
Employment Security and Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics discloses some interesting data regarding 
labor supply in the South. Listed as metropolitan 
centers where labor is ''tight'’ and therefore in 
short supply are Dallas, Houston and Galveston, 
Tex., Tulsa, Okla., Atlanta, Ga., and Roanoke and 
Richmond, Va. 

Areas enjoying a slight surplus, or workers avail- 
able for jobs in new enterprise, include El Paso, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, Tex., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss., Mont- 
gomery and Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., 
St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Columbia, S. C., Hampton Roads, Va., Baltimore, 
Md., and Charleston, W. Va. 

Areas with moderate surplus: Little Rock, Ark., 
New Orleans, La., Nashville, Tenn., Augusta, Ga., 
and Tampa, Fla. 

Areas with substantial labor surplus: Mobile, 
Ala., Knoxville, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Savannah 
Ga., and Miami, Fla. 

These labor market data are the result of re- 
ports furnished to the Washington agency by af- 
filiated state employment security agencies. The 
relative classification is determined by the rela- 
tionship between the estimated volume of unem- 
ployment and the estimated total labor force of 
each respective area. The survey is proving useful 
to employers exploring new plant locations: also in 
expansion plans and contract allocation programs. 
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A Railroad 








‘ee an old saying among railroad people—and 
the NC&STL first learned it back around 1851. 
This young and ambitious railroad had what 
then was the finest equipment obtainable. Its 
shiny new rail was shipped by boat from 
England, and the 20-ton locomotives were 


believed to be adequate for many years. 


In a short time, however, heavier weight rail 
had to be put down, and more powerful 
locomotives were placed in service to handle 
the increasing volume of traffic. 


Since those early days, the NC&STL has 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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is never completed... 


sought always to provide the people it serves 
with modern, efficient equipment and facili- 
ties. But in order for a railroad to properly 
maintain its properties and provide new 
facilities for improved public service, it must 
have adequate earnings. In the public inter- 
est, therefore, railroad wages and rates should 
be so related as to enable the railroads to 
attract business and earn sufficient money to 
provide a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment, in order that necessary and public- 


expected improvements can be made. 
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ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SOUTH @ PLUS CENTRAL LOCATION 
ul Vw ? \ 


NEAR CENTER OF U.S. POPULATION © WITHIN EASY RANGE OF MAJOR MARKET CENTERS 





Kentucky offers you a plenti- 
ful reserve of co-operative, 
skilled, easy-to-train Jabor in a 
land where people like to live— 
and where your supervisory per- 


GATEWAY 





Ay freee CENTER 





Kentucky offers you reason- 
ably priced industrial sites, good 
transportation, low cost, depend- 
able power, an unlimited supply 
of bituminous coal, and a co- 





Kentucky offers you a land 
where people want you, a land 
where nature and man have con- 
spired to provide outstanding 


recreational opportunities for 
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sonnel will feel at home from the operative, friendly governmental you and your employees. Ken- 
start, atmosphere. tucky is a place to live. 
Let Us Help You Locate Your New Plant Site. Make 
A List Of Your Requirements, Then Call Or Write: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
159 WEST MAIN ST. ci LEXINGTON, KY. . 
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| LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 






“Little drops of water, little grains of sand. 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Managements Wise Advertise. Customers 
are business management's judges. As buyers they 


| judge individual products. As voters they have the 











TELL ARES 





power of life or death over the capitalist system. 
Goodwill is more than a business asset. It 
tional necessity. 


is a na 


Insidious Drug. The belief that we can have so 
chilism and still retain human liberty and avert state 
despotism has proved to be the great delusion of 
contemporary America. When the state controls 
everyone’s means of livelihood it inevitably uses this 
power to suppress freedom of speech. It is absurd 
to suppose that the individual will be free to criticize 
the rulers who decide what job he will take or whether 
he can have a job at all. Liberty shrinks in direct 
proportion as socialism advances, and Communism 
ix merely one name for what happens when socialism 
reaches an advanced stage. 


Nature of the Beast. Management and 
have so much in common and so few real differences 
that neither can afford to fight the other. Instead 
they need to work together towards achievement of 
the common goal of producing more goods at lower 
cost and distributing those goods equitably, 


labor 


Before the present era of big business and big 
unions, When management and mer were individuals 
known to and knowing each other, teamwork between 
them existed. Mass production and labor leaders have 
destroyed these human relations and encouraged an 
unnatural antagonism. Management is recognizing 
this truth and in most cases is striving to correct it. 
Labor leaders, on the other hand, by the very nature 
of their parasitic positions, live and thrive by foster 
ing industrial unrest and social hatred. It is inherent 
in the very existence of labor organizations that those 
who lead them should place selfish motives above 
national unity if they are to perpetuate themselves, 





Economic Cancer. Taxa- 
tion is tolling the death knell 
of private enterprise. In addi- 
tion to the 5S) per cent tax 
exacted by the Federal govern- 
ment earl 
invs are available for distri- 
bution to the 
suppliers of capital are taxed 
so heavily on their dividends 
that it is no longer possible to 
adequately attract capital to 
industrial ventures. Practical 


before corporate 


stockholders, 


bad law. 





Laws should protect society 
from its predatory members. Any 
law that . favors 


groups at society's expense is a 


Capital's Wage. Business 
men should to extraordi- 
nary lengths to explain to em- 
ployees that a reasonable profit 
is essential to the private en 
terprise system, and that pay- 
ment to the 
savings provide the tools of 
industry is 
payment to the men and wom- 
en who use these tools. Profit 
is a legitimate and normal ex- 
pense of doing business. It is 


£O 


individuals or people whose 


as justifiable as 








proof of this, is to be found 
by observing the present ridic- 
ulous market prices of industrial stocks. These low 
prices are caused primarily by the fact that venture 
capital is not willing to take the risks in industry 
in the face of these double and confiscatory taxes. 


Leveling Down. The moral justification of the 
strivings after equality in Britain has seriously de 
teriorated in the last three years. This is very largely 
due to ibe injection of labor party poison into this 
idealistic sounding concept. Far too many of the 
Labor Party's actions seem to be inspired, consciously 
or sub-consciously, by mere envy and malice, The 
pursuit of equality ceases to be good when it becomes 
merely destructive, when it) levels down without 
leveling up, when it pays more attention to pulling 
down the mighty from their seats than to exalting 
the humble and the meek, 
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one of the chief reasons, if not 
the chief reason, why our econ- 
omy excels that of any nation in the world. 


Not for US. Looking back to the late unlamented 
days of the OPA it is interesting to realize that it 
was not so much the principle of price control to 
which the American people objected as it was the 
tyrannical administration of OPA, which fell into 
the hands of enthusiastic New Dealers convinced that 
it was their mission, or the mission of the federal 
government to regiment the American people. OPA 
administrators and underfunctionaries had a grand 
time playing policemen to the anger and disgust of 
the rest of us. 


The Federal Mushroom. Senator Byrd, our oft 
watchdog, that 


forgotten Congressional 


(Continued on page 
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Kentuc BW cehiids dll Lees 


as the home of heart-warming straight Bour- 





bon whisky, 1s proud of the reputation for 
unmatched quality and uniformity which 
Brown-Forman products have enjoyed since 
Reconstruction days. Controlled by the same 
Louisville family since it was founded seventy~ 
nine years ago, Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corporation, at Louisville in Kentucky, is the 
country s largest independent distillery. 


AgrrTER exhaustive research, the dis- 
tillery’s residual dried grains and solubles have 
been made available to livestock breeders in the 
form of high-protein, high vitamin feed supple- 
ments. These are widely used in the finishing 
of the finest poultry and livestock. 


BROWN-FORMAN 


DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY eLABROT & GRAHAM—KENTUCKY DEW DISTILLERY} S] 
BLUE GRASS COOPERAGE e BROWN-FORMAN EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
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“|| STEARNS COAL AND LUMBER COMPANY INC. 





The first all-electric sawmill in America and still the largest operating saw mill in Kentucky 





Climaxing the experience of 40 years of progress, research and invention, 
the new steel tipple at Blue Heron, glistens with fresh aluminum paint 
in the Eastern Kentucky hills 


PRODUCERS OF HIGH QUALITY 


COAL and LUMBER 


STEARNS, KENTUCKY 
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There’s Always Room 


For a Roto-Clone 


Modern Dust Control Equipment Designed 
to Fit the Space and the Job 


RE you denying dust control to operations such 

as this due to lack of space or isolated position 

of the machine? Roto-Clone, by combining the func- 

tions of exhausting, separating and storing of dust 

in a single unit, permits a flexibility of application 
to meet every situation. 

This two wheel grinding stand, although placed 
in a crowded center-of-plant location, is serviced by 
a wall mounted type D Roto-Clone. Dust-laden 
air is removed at the hoods, conveyed to the Roto- 
Clone where the dust is separated and delivered into 
the hopper and the air is passed through a final 
aftercleaner and recirculated dust-free to the work- 
room. A complete, compact operation utilizing un- 
used wall space and so designed to permit disposal 
of collected dust at floor level. 

Application of individual Roto-Clone units to 
single machines solves line production problems, 
too. Long branch runs of duct are eliminated and 
equipment may be moved without redesigning a 
central exhaust system. But whatever your needs, 
there’s a Roto-Clone Dust Control System that will 
do the job more efficiently at lower cost. Write for 
Bulletin No. 270-A, 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


103 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


eae aap mrne cc pmennee 
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ROTO-CLONE 
DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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signed statements by the 59 reporting agencies in the 
Executive Branch compiled by the Committee certi 
fied that their personnel in August numbered 2,120, 
983. The August additions brought the total increase 
in eight months since December 31 to 125,178 which 
is the equivalent, to an average daily increase of 513 
for the calendar year to date. 

Actual pay reports which necessarily lag a month 
behind the certification of personnel reveal in’ the 
current report that civilian personal service in July 
cost the government $516,417,000, an increase of 
$22,418,000 over June. This increase was accounted 
for by both an increase in personnel, and the recent 
federal pay increases which became effective abou 
July 1. If the July average holds for August, the 
payroll for that month will total upwards of $520 
million. On the basis of present indications the fed: 
eral payroll for the current fiscal vear will exceed 
$6 billion, 


Demagogues' Whipping Boy. = Governmental 
officials rarely refer to the factors that predominate 
in the post-war rise in the cost of living. Instead. 
a barrage of words is hurled at Wall Street and the 
bankers as being the chief villains in fanning the 
flames of inflation. Let’s look at the facts. The stock 
market, which is supposed to symbolize Wall Street, 
has shown the least evidence of inflation, Brokers’ 
loans have declined 73 per cent from the 1945 peak. 
Industrial stock prices are but 47 per cent of the 1925 
peak. Dividends paid to stockholders constitute but 
one half as much of national income as they did in 
1929. Despite the advance that has taken place, bank 
loans are but 21 per cent of national income as against 
{8 per cent in 1929 and the rate of interest paid on 
bank loans is less than half as much as it was two 
decades ago. 

Regulations Breed Evasions. Now that the 
government has clamped down on installment credit 
through the renewal of Federal Reserve Board Regu- 
lation W, the packaged mortgage method of selling 
houses equipped with more appliances and equipment 
items can be expected to come in for increased use. 
Itis not hard to see why. The prospective home buyer 
knows that he will face more stringent terms in re- 
spect to time purchases of refrigerators, ranges. 
washing machines, and other household articles. 
Those contemplating the purchase of new homes, 
therefore, will have every incentive to place the maxi 
mum amount of such equipment under the long-term 
mortgage and thus save on the financing charges. 
They will look to the builder to provide a more com 
pletely equipped house and include these items te 
the extent permitted by law in each state. 


Twins. When the Federal Reserve stands ready te 

buy government bonds at or above par, those bonds 

can be turned into money with no loss to their owner 
(Continued on page 48) 
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CURLEE CLOTHING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


Winchester, Kentucky 
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Kentucky is the “clover” 
industrial development within its 
agricultural communities. 


land for prosperous 
flourishing 
Farms and towns pro- 
vide an eager population reservoir of able hands 
... fail and road and waterway conveniences ship 
raw materials and finished products with unique 
advantages of access to their origins and markets 


. . . Indeed, Kentucky's people and _ location, 
her resources and economy, provide matchless 
opportunity for new industrial enterprise. 


And Kentucky Bankers aré alert and well-endowed 
to serve the needs and opportunities presented by 
each local economic area. Through constant field 
contact with all community and State develop- 
ments, our members can better serve their present 
and prospective roles in finance. 


r detailed information, write Ralph Fontaine, Secretary 


KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
401-6 Hilliard Bldg. « Louisville 2, Ky. 
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The bonds represent a part deficit of the government, 
When they are turned into money, the effect is the 
same as though the government was running a deficit 
and printing money to meet it-—intricate arguments 
to the contrary notwithstanding. No inflation can 
be dealt with under such circumstances, In the long 
history of inflations none ever has. The pressure of 
a growing money supply overcomes the most deter- 
mined efforts to “hold the line.” We are seeing a 
repetition of the historic pattern.—Wall Street 
Journal, 


Drop in the Bucket. Because freight rates are 
subject to public authority, and because applications 
for rate increases are always thoroughly publicized, 
there is some tendency to believe that increases in 
freight rates result in corresponding increases in 
prices. In some instances, increases in freight rates 
are a sufficiently large proportion of the value of 
commodities to be reflected retail prices. In the 
vast majority of cases, however, and on the average, 
increases in freight rates are not great. enough to 
affect retail prices in any substantial way. The Inter 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Transpor' 
Keonomies and Statistics, in its latest report on the 
subject, states that total railroad freight charges in 
1946 amounted to less than 51% per cent. of the whole 
sale value at destination of all commodities shipped 
by rail. 


Showing up Socialism. -Our counterparts i 
urope,” recently stated James 8S. Kemper, president 
of the Inter-American Council of Commerce and Pro 
duction “unanimously deplore the faet that under 
the Marshall plan too many American dollars are 
being used to fasten the yoke of socialism: around 
their necks.” 

Mr. Kemper, who is chairman of Lumbermens Mu 
tual Casualty Company, said another objection to the 
plan is that it contemplates economic arrangements 
by governments, “touching on trade, production, dis 
tribution, consumption and the employment of capi 
tal, and involving world planning of a sort which 
comes too close to the Russian pattern to be viewed 
with anything but deep concern, ... - After 400 years 
of exporting compulsory, colonial government and 
high-priced capital, Hurope’s chief remaining surplus 
for export to the western hemisphere today is a ruin 
ous ideology.” 


Employment Record. Labor turnover rates in 
the iron and steel industry are among the lowest for 
any industry in the country. Preliminary data indi- 
cate that job separations for “blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills” in’ May, latest month re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, were 29 
per 1,000 employees, while in manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole the rate was 43 per 1,000 employees. 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’ 




















A Necessary Evil 


livery American, except those few infected with 
the collectivist virus, be it Marxian or Bismarekian, 
knows that very real economies in the management of 
our internal affairs can be effected by a reasonably 
prudent and intelligent federal government. However, 
it is just as generally recognized that the interna 
tional situation is causing, and will continue to cause, 
asevere drain upon our federal revenues. 


It is of the utmost importance to our national wel 
fare that our government operate on a budget which 
in at least balanced. Tt is also highly important to 
stem the draining of potential investment capital (the 
working capital needed for healthy economic growth) 
through confiseatory taxation. 


Let us assume that despite domestic economies, 
federal expenditures are going to continue to be as 
high or higher than those for the current fiscal vear 
and that tax collections must therefore continue to 
be as great or greater than at present. How can these 
needs be met without drying up the capital which is 
the source of livelihood for all of us who work, no 
matter how high or lowly our job may be? 


If the subject of taxation is considered objectively 
as a necessary evil, and not politically as a football 
to be kicked back and forth and consistently fumbled, 
a solution to the tax dilemma can be found. A national 
consumers’ sales tax can be imposed which will raise 
the necessary revenue and will not impede the flow 
of venture capital to industry. Tt will fall no more 
heavily on the “underprivileged” than do the present 
exhorbitant income taxes on corporations and the 
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well-to-do who pass them on cumulatively to the con 
suming public in the form of higher prices. 


It is the man who buys who pays the price, whether 
directly or indirectly a part of that price goes to the 
government in the form of taxes. 


One of the intelligent, as distinguished from dema 
vosic, arguments against a sales tax is that it can 
foster and encourage a depression when supply ex 
ceeds demand, But that theoretical objection is a 
favorable argument for the tax today during an in 
flationary boom that seriously threatens to engulf out 
economy, 


Purchasing power should be siphoned off directly 
from consumers in order to reduce the existing intla 
tionary pressure. Rising income taxes, whether cor 
porate or personal, raise prices in direet ratio and 
delude the vast majority of us into believing that the 
other fellow is paying the bill. 


gut the clinching argument in favor of a federal 
sales tax is that it would make every voter tax con 
scious. He would be reminded many times every day 
that he was paying a share of his government's ex 
penses, As a result he would demand that the govern 
ment be run frugally and intelligently. Ile would 
realize that the best government is that which governs 
least, and he would enforce his demand for good 
government at the polls. 

Inter federal sales tax. Exit the creeping paralysis 
of socialism and the dirty, dead hand of bureaucracy 
whose uncleanliness is concealed in the glove of 
paternalism. 
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STEEL WORKER POURING the molten metal at the Atlantic Steel Company’s plant at Atlanta, Georgia. 


Southern Metals Output Doubles Since Prewar 


Primary metal production has registered 


a 108 per cent gain since 1939. 


By Caldwell R. Walker 
Editor 
Blue Book of Southern Progress 


= Metal Industries of the South, 
while far from mature, are making im- 
pressive headway in the economy of the 
sixteen states of the region. 

For the vears 1947 and 1948, one branch 
at least of this group has stepped its 
place up a notch in regional industrial 
rank. 

Determination of Rank—In order to de- 
termine the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
ranking industries in the South, it has 
been necessary to compile full-vear data 
for 1947, and to make use of all available 
benchmarks for 1948. By a phenomenal 
spurt, Lumber has been seen to have 
clinched fifth place, moving up ahead of 
Tobacco Manufacture and Iron-Steel in 
the process. having ranked 
among the first five for so many years, 
would have been expected to have earned 
sixth place at least. However, with all 
the chips down, it is apparent that this 
traditional leader must be content with 
seventh place. 


Tobacco, 


Reclassification of the Metals group in 
the new official code puts a somewhat 


58 


different complexion on its customary 
appearance. Under the new code, Pri- 
mary Metals and Fabricated Metals re- 
place the former Tron Steel Products and 
Nonferrous Metals. The former of the two 
new groups now stands in sixth place in 
regional rankings. 





PRIMARY and FABRICATED 
METALS 
show a combined total value of 
products amounting to 
3.3 BILLION in 1947 
and an estimated 
3.5 BILLION for 1948 











Gains—Primary Metals, with an esti- 
mated dollar output value of $2.4 billion 
for 1948, and just under $2.5 billion in 
1947, shows a dollar gain of 256 per cent 
over the $646 million of 1939. Physical 
output gain is up 108 per cent. This is a 
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good scoring record in any man’s game, 
and one for which the South can justly 
compliment itself. 

In this article, the entire metal industry 
civision of Southern manufacturing will 
be reviewed, and at this point it can be 
mentioned that Metals, primary and fab- 
ricated, show a combined total value of 
products amounting to $3.3 billion in 
1947, and $3.5 billion estimated for 1948. 

For the United States as a whole, pri- 
mary metals constitute 65 per cent of the 
metals group, fabricated metals, 35 per 
cent. In the South the ratio is 68 and 32 
per cent, 

It might well be asked why the value 
of fabricated output is not at least the 
equivalent of primary output, inasmuch 
as additional value is added by the fab- 
ricating process. The answer lies in the 
form of classification used in the official 
industrial code. While machinery manu- 
facture and = transportation equipment 
production are essentially metal-fabricat- 
ing processes, these industries enjoy sep- 
arate distinction in the official code. The 
primary metals used in these processes, 
therefore, are not accounted for in the 
metal-fabricating group now under re- 
view. 

Primary Metals—As may be deduced 
from the forementioned percentages, the 
South is relatively stronger in the pri- 
mary department of the metals industry. 
The primary department includes (1) 
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iron and steel producing units such as 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills; (2) iron and steel foundries; (3) 
smelters for refining nonferrous metals; 
(4) rolling, drawing, and other primary 
shaping processes. 

In the South, group (1) makes up 51 
per cent of the total; group (2), 24 per 
cent; group (38), 11 per cent; and group 
(4), 14 per cent. As might be expected, 
Alabama leads the region in total produc- 
tion. Alabama also leads in all categories 
except that of smelting in which Texas 
enjoys an outstanding edge. Every South- 
ern state has establishments devoted to 
at least one of the four primary metals 
divisions; fourteen states are -engaged 
in three of the four activities; and ten 
have plants turning out products in all 
four processes. The ratio of products 
turned out in the various states is shown 
in the following table : 


INDUSTRY RANK IN EACH STATE 


Fur- Found- Smelt- Shap- 

WACES ries ers ers 
Ala. HO% 33% 4% 7% 
Ark. ... 1 52 1 1 
| . 17 3 50 
Ga .... 45 $2 2 1 
Ky. .... 88 9 3 
| (rr - 16 40) 5 
Md. .... 79 9 5 7 
Miss. ... 100 
Mo. .... 29 36 2G 9 
1 G2 i 1 
Okla. .. 8 19 G5 S 
(ee 100 : 
Tenn. { 23 9 64 
Mex: 2... 27 28 42 3 
WSicsr. 6 75 1 1S 
W.Va... S11 s * 11 

51% 24% 11% 14% 


South .. 
*Less than 1 per cent. 


Fabricated Metal Products—The fab- 
ricating division of the metals industry 
embraces the following processes: (1) 
Tin cans and tinware; (2) Cutlery, tools, 
hardware; (3) Heating and plumbing ap- 
paratus; (4) Structural metal products ; 
(5) Stamping, coating, engraving; (6) 
Lighting fixtures: (7) Wire products; 
(S) Miscellaneous, such as shipping con- 
tainers, safes, springs, bolts, metal foil. 

So far as its total output goes, distribu- 
tion of effort in the South seems to be 
fairly well balanced in this branch of the 
industry. Group (1) accounts for 10 per 
cent of total production; Group (2), 5 
per cent; Group (3), 28 per cent; Group 
(4), 17 per cent; Group (7), 5 per cent; 
and Groups (6) and (8), combined for 
this study, 24 per cent. Ratios within 
state areas are: 
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INDUSTRY RANK IN EACH STATE 

Tin Cutlery, Heating & Struct. Stamping, Wire Lighting 

Prod. ete. Plumbing Prod. ete. Prod. & Mise. 
Ala. .. 2% 28% 40% 1% 14% 15% 
Ark. .. 10% 33 6 14 38 
Fla. .. 416 1 6 26 2 . 19 
Ga... s 4 30 7 6 7 18 
Ky. ... 1 * 45 7 } 1 42 
La. ... ae 3 Le 28 3 22 
Md. .. 33 2 4 7 34 6 14 
Miss. . - 47 19 16 18 
Mo. ... 6 7 28 12 10 10 27 
NEG... — 9 5 51 11 12 12 
Okla. . * 41 40 2 3 14 
S.C... — — — 90 10 
Tenn. . 4 4 73 7 6 2 4 
Tex. .. 7 2 23 29 5 2 3 
Was is: 4 z 4 44 2 ; 41 
W.Va. . Ss pe | 2 3 18 42 
South . 10% 5% 28% 17% 10% Wi. 4% 
While a definite trend toward swift Outgoing shipments exceed imports by 


expansion, both in metal production and 
fabrication, is discernible in the South, 
the greater emphasis up to the present 
has been upon the primary phase of the 
industry. 

It has already been noted that actual 
output of primary metals in 1947 repre- 
sented a gain of 108 per cent over 1939. 
Fabricated hand, 
With a 1947 deflated value of S597, shows 
a 48 per cent gain over the $401 million 


metals, on the other 


of 1939. Combined, the two groups show 


aun SO per cent greater unit: output for 


1947 than for 1939, 
Opportunity For Expansion—Analysis 
from out into the 
South that 
substantial opportunity for further ex 
in both the primary and 


of shipments and 


boundaries of the indicate 
pansion exists 
fabricating departments of the industry. 
In the former category, Southern smelters 
ship out 17 per cent more primary alumi- 
hum than they import. In this depart- 
ment, Southern producers seem to be do- 
ing pretty Also, with 
primary iron and steel, the record is good. 


well. respect to 


about 16 per cent. In pig iron, on the 
other hand, a deficiency of three per cent 
is apparent: and outbound shipments of 
forgings and castings are 32 per cent 
short of importations. 

In the fabricating, or finished products 
end of the industry. the analysis deserves 
the careful attention of all who are in- 
terested in putting Southern capital into 
profitable investments, Only in the cate- 


gory of metal containers is the region 
apparently self sufficient. Outgoing ship 
ments of tin cans and tinware exceed 
incoming by about one per cent. Deficien 
cies consist of heating and plumbing ap 
paratus, 35 per cent: Hardware, cutlery 
and household 


and tools, 40 per cent: 


utensils, other than tin, 19 per cent. 
Growth, even in those industries that 
are so far below requirements, has been 
very encouraging since the end of the 
wir; and gives credence to the probabil 
ity that smart capital already has an eye 
mine that is so apparent 


on the gold 


in Southern metal developments. 
Following are 1947 industry perform- 


ances - 











PRIMARY METALS—1947—FABRICATED METALS 

Plant Emplou- Total Plant Total 

Invest. ment Sales Invest. Emplou- Sales 

Ntate S Mil. Plants S Wil. S Mil. Plants ment § Mil. 
Alas. ... 163.200 S19 45,749 627.3 10.7 76 70.9 
Ark. .... 1.6 17 447 6.1 9 19 6.0 
| 1 Ore * 2 9 st 6 33 4.0 
|) | ee 1.7 29 471 6.5 2.6 82 17.4 
Ae son v5 16.5 37 4,612 63.2 4.7 65 31.1 
| 22.0 29 6.168 84.6 18.3 76 121.8 
Bes ces 25 21 696 9.5 5.1 61 S87 
Md. .... 102.1 42 28,623 392.5 23.1 13 153.4 
Miss. ... 0 S 196 PY Yi 14 4.4 
MO... 25 501.0 109 = 14,040 192.5 31.0 339 206.1 
NIG... 98 38 2.743 37.6 2.4 16 16.2 
Okla. ... 142 29 3,970 54.4 4.3 69 28.4 
MiG. ..5% 3.6 20 1,018 13.9 a 6 1.8 
Tenn.... 59.0 56 16,583 226.7 24S 101 15,601 141.6 
Tex..... 48.2 118 12,118 166.2 17.1 261 12,502 113.5 
re 13.6 48 3,806 522 5. 68 4,239 88.5 
W.Va. 945 44 26,492 363.3 10.5 47 7,676 69.7 
South 598.8 723 167,686 2,299.8 159.4 1.494 116,682 1,058.5 

*Less than $50,000. 
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Rapid Growth of Southern Foundries Points to Similar 


Enlargement of Steelmaking Facilities 


by Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


Sais outlook for increased metal pro- 
duction in the South is one of the most 
important factors pointing to steadily ex- 
panding industrial activity in that area. 

At a time when industrial growth in 
other regions is being restricted by short- 
ages of iron, steel or castings. the South 
is attracting new industries. The enlarged 
Southern purchasing power is the mag- 
net which is pulling such plants to the 
South. The needs of those plants for basic 
metals appear likely to be taken care of 
particularly well by suppliers within the 
Southern states. 

The favorable outlook for adequate fer- 
rous metal supplies in the South may be 
summed up as follows: 

Iron Production—A high proportion of 
the nation’s merchant iron facilities is 
already located in the South. Thus, sta- 
tistics of the American Tron & Steel Insti- 
tute show that 1,467,507 tons. or nearly 
one-fifth of all of the pig iron made for 
sale in 147 was produced in the states of 
Maryland, West Virginia, Alabama. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Texas. 

An even more striking fact is the stra- 
tegic hold which the Southern states now 
have on foundry pig iron production. Last 
year the four states of Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Alabama accounted 
for 1.371.866 tons of foundry pig iron, 
or nearly 50 per cent of the nation’s total 
of 2.953.405 tis. 

Foundries—With such proportionately 
plentiful supplies of merchant iron close 
at hand, it is only natural that foundries 
have prospered and casting production 
has soared in the Southern states during 
recent years. 
that 
shipped to northern foundries is being 


Southern iron formerly was 
consumed by Southern producers of soil 
pipe and other castings. As a result of 
higher freight costs and the present ten- 
dency of heavy industry to cultivate cus- 
tomers who are at their own back doors, 
the Southern foundries are receiving the 
full benefit of the large Southern output 
of merchant iron, 

Statistics of the National 
Association show that between 1941 and 
1947 the number of foundries in thirteen 


Founders 


Southern states increased from 585 to 
670. Even more important is the fact that 


the production of those same foundries 
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increased 60 to 65 per cent during the 
sume period as a result of expansion, 
mechanization and other improvements. 

Steel- New steelmaking facilities at 
Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, Maryland 
plant, and the expansion of plants in Ala- 
bama, West Virginia and other Southern 
states is reflected in higher production 
of hot rolled steel. Output of finished steel 
in the South last year totaled 9,568,079 
tons, nearly 400,000 tons more than in the 
wartime peak year of 1944. 

Southern steel consumers can look for- 
ward confidently to the expansion, diver- 
sification and balancing of present steel- 
making plants in their area, because high 
freight costs will stimulate the steel in- 
dustry to take such action to serve the 
needs of Southern industry. 





Castings of many types are now 
flowing northward from the South 
in heavy tonnage. This means that 
former shipments of raw iron are 
displaced by finished products. 
Extra value added thereby rep- 
resents greater income for South- 


ern labor and Southern capital. 











Aside from the growth of existing steel- 
making plants in the South, it 
likely that before many more years pass, 


seems 


one or more new integrated steel mills 
will be established in the South. 
Important Factors—The gradual ex- 
haustion of the rich Mesabi Range ore 
bodies in Minnesota is only one factor 
Which will encourage the steel industry 
to set up new plants in the South. which 
may permit greater use to be made of the 
ores of Texas and Alabama. In the latter 
state alone, ore reserves are estimated 
at nearly 1,000,000,000 tons. Coal reserves, 
too, are exceptionally rich in’ Kentucky. 
Alabama, West 
other Southern states, 


Virginia, Tennessee and 


Long term national defense considera- 
tions, coupled with potential commercial 
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Basic Metal Plants Expanding in South 


wivantages, point to the setting up of 
new steel capacity in the South, which 
will rich imported 
mined in Africa, Cuba and South Amer 


make use of ores, 
ica. 

Tidewater plants, such as the Sparrows 
Point plant, may eventually be set up in 
the South, which 
ported ore. Those plants would sell fin- 
ished steel products not only in the South. 


would use such = im- 


but along the Atlantic seaboard and in 
the vast export market. The world’s needs 
for steel will grow enormously as back 
ward areas of Asia and Africa and South 
America are industrialized. To 
such regions, the bulk of the American 


serve 


steel plants, located in) Pennsvivania. 
Ohio and Tllinois will have to compete 
with new Southern tidewater plants. 


Even if freight absorption by the steel 
mills is legalized by Congressional action. 
as now seems likely, competitive consid- 
erations may stimulate the construction 
of one or more new integrated Southern 
steel plants, or at least the expansion of 
existing steel rolling mills, 

In addition, the national trend toward 
decentralizing strategic industries will 
place the spotlight on the South as an 
area within which the steel industry will 
want to invest larger sums for new facil 
ities. The fate of Krupp steel plants dur 
ing the last warning to the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown steel centers. 
that the northern 
steel plants will not be fully used during 
the next few vears. But as 
allocated for expansion and moderniza- 
tion, the South will 
well, because it has both raw materials 


war is a 


This does not mean 


funds are 


fare increasingly 
and markets. 

The growing movement of steel consum 
ing industries into Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Texas is one of the most forceful reasons 
for locating new steelmaking facilities 
in the South, particularly in tidewater 
locations. 

Growth—L. BF. Roark, executive vice 
president of the National Founders As- 
sociation, points out that there has been 
a tremendous increase in Louisiana and 
Texas in the making of oil plant ma- 
chinery, saw mill machinery and other 
equipment which requires castings. Such 
growth has aided the foundry industry's 
expansion in the South. But the same 
factor is encouraging the enlargement 
there of finished steel capacity. 

The presence of the right grade of iron 
ore and fluorspar in the Birmingham dis- 
trict has permitted a tremendous expan- 
sion in that area in soil pipe production, 
Mr. Roark says. 

“Recent trips made in this district.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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LJestoxnn to supply modern research 
and development facilities and general 
technical consulting services to agricul- 
ture and industry in the Southeastern 
states Experiment Incorporated was or- 
ganized in early 1945 by a small group of 
Richmonders who wished to play a more 
active part in the technological develop- 
ment of the Southeast. The company was 
primarily the idea of James W. Mullen 
II, whose interest in research on mate- 
rials indigenous to this area goes back 
'o his grade school years, After leaving 
St. Christopher’s School in Richmond, Dr. 
Mullen did undergraduate and graduate 
work at Princeton University and was 
later employed by the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
ind the Applied Physics Laboratory of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


Personnel—Assisting Dr. Mullen in 
supervisory capacities are the company’s 
vice-president John B. Fenn, together 
with KE. Justin Wilson, jr., William J. 
carr, and Walter M, Bayne. Dr. Fenn 
studied Physical Chemistry at Berea and 
Yale and gained his industrial experi- 
ence in the research departments of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company and Shar- 
Chemicals, Ine. Dr. Wilson re- 
‘eived three degrees in Organic Chemis- 
iry from Princeton before entering the 
Publie Health Institute, During the early 
part of the war he was employed by the 
Sperry and later 
served in the Army Air Forces. Mr. Barr 
received his bachelors degree in Muathe- 


ples 


Gyroscope Company 


matics from Princeton and his masters in 
from = Columbia. 
Throughout the war years he was asso- 
elated with the Naval Research Labora- 
tory. Mr. Bayne, after graduation from 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Me- 


the same — subject 


chanical Engineering, was employed by 
Landrum and Hammack, with the excep- 
tion of four years of active duty with the 
U. S. Navy. The stalf 
graduate physicists, 


technical com- 


prises chemists, 
Inathematicians, chemical engineers and 
mechanical engineers, 

Experiment Incorporated is 
about 


Facilities 
located on a seventeen acre tract 
six miles South of the business center of 
The surrounded by 
dense woods Which insure privacy as well 
as an attractive environment. The lab- 
situated on a 


site is 


Richmond. 


oratories themselves are 
sixty foot bluff directly overlooking the 
The engineering 


historic James River. 


semiworks are located in an area com- 
pletely segregated from the research lab- 
oratories. Adequate rail, water, and high- 
Way transportation are available for this 
phase of the activity. 

The present working space at Experi- 
ment Incorporated totals approximately 
9,000 square feet suitably proportioned 
offices, machine 


between laboratories, 
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RESEARCH 


ONE OF THE SEVERAL laboratories at Experiment Incorporated, a pri- 


vate research organization. 


This one 


is devoted to combustion studies. 


Private Experimental Firm Augments 


South’s Growing Research Facilities 


shop, library, darkroom, semiworks and 
storage facilities. 

Started in the last year of World 
Was 


ast 
War TI, 
exclusively devoted to military research. 


Experiment Incorporated 
It played an important role in the devel- 


opment of the propulsive system for 
“Bumblebee” the Navy ram-jet, familiar- 
the first 


of such units to successfully operate at 


ly called the “flying stovepipe.” 
supersonic speeds. Obligated to this and 
other patriotic duties, only recently has 
personnel been available to explore the 
field of 
pany’s Charter as the principal reason for 


activity indicated in the com- 
its foundation 


Among the 
the develop- 


Recent Projects more 


recent projects have been 
ment of jet engines and jet fuels, of spe- 
cial military weapons, of more powerful 
fuels for high performance piston engines, 
of techniques for high output industrial 
furnaces, and of new instrumentation pro 
cedure, Along the lines of synthetic or- 


ganie chemistry compounds of entirels 
new molecular structure have been pre- 
pared which are of value as food flavor- 
ing. Also, synthesized have been deriva- 
Which are of interest as 
textiles 


Long range, fundamental research 


tives of starch 


coatings and sizings for and 


paper. 


and 
The 


properties of certain detergents have been 


is being done on the chemistry 


physics of flames and explosions. 


studied. In applied chemical engineer- 
ing, work has been done on the removal 
fur- 


methods for 


of obnoxious gases from industrial 


nace effluents and on new 
the partial oxidation of hydrocarbons to 
useful intermediates. 
Basis of Organization 
corporated is operated on a profit: basis. 
It is that the 
ciated with this policy permit the main- 


Experiment In 


believed incentives asso 
tenance of a technical staff of the highest 

facilities of the 
The result, so far 


caliber together with 


Inost advanced type. 


aus the client is concerned, is a net gain 


because of the inducement for efficient, 
businessiike execution of his projeet. Ad 
ditionally, should the client feel that con- 
fidential handling of his problem is to his 
no obstacle to such 


advantage, there is 


treatment in an organization founded on 
the aforementioned premise. 

Future While 
porated is by no means the complete solu- 


Experiment  Incor 
tion to the problem of providing adequate 
facilities to 
“Era of 


in the South, it does represent 


research and development 


spearhead the opening of an 
Progress” 


another step in the right direction 










































Lack of published material makes actual replacement practices hard 


to determine, but firms with definite plans find them advantageous. 


by Paul T. Norton, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


The articles in 


series 


previous this 
many the 
problem of selecting and replacing equip- 
ment, called attention to some serious 
errors found in many of the commonly 


three 


discussed aspects of 


proposed formulas, and suggested a tabu- 
lar method which seems to the writer to 
be simpler and easier to use than most 
other methods, as well as of greater eco- 
nomic soundness. This article will con- 
tinue the general of this 
important problem and will summarize 
those points which are usually of great- 


discussion 


est importance. 

Problem Reviewed—It was pointed out 
in the August article that the replacement 
problem is especially important and espe- 
cially difficult at present, because the 
most economical modern equipment is 
needed to produce under present condi- 
tions at reasonably low costs, while at the 
same time, the cost of equipment has 
increased to such an extent that the 
average company is finding it difficult to 
finance those replacements which are 
clearly economical. It was also pointed 
out in the August article that a replace- 
ment that does not result in a real saving, 
because the reduction in operating costs 
is less than the increase in investment 
charges on the new equipment, is worse 
than useless. The problems facing indus- 
trial management at present are many 
and difficult, but it would be hard to find 
a problem more worthy of the best atten- 
tion that an alert industrial management 
can provide. 

The August article also discussed at 
some length what the writer believes to 
be serious errors in the attitude of the 
Treasury with regard to handling depre- 
ciation on income tax returns, and made 
some suggestions for improving present 


practice. 
Planned Replacement—So little has 
been published with regard to actual 


replacement practice that it is hardly 
possible to know just what average prac- 
tice really is. The few articles giving 
actual practices of individual companies 
that have been published would seem to 
indicate that those companies having 
definite plans for replacing equipment 
find such practice advantageous and 
probably have more modern equipment 
than the average company in similar in- 
dustries. 

Several companies who have published 


62 


material with regard to their replace- 
ment planning have emphasized the fact 
that they consider regularity of replace- 
ment to be the most important single 
factor. Several of these companies take 
the reasonable position that it is desirable 
to invest in new equipment each year the 
amount of depreciation which it is esti- 
mated occurred during that year. 
Advantages—Regular replacement of 
equipment would help both the equipment 
manufacturer and the equipment 
Under usual conditions, in times of pros- 


user. 





This is the fourth and last arti- 
cle of a series that began in our 
August issue on the general sub- 
ject of Equipment Selection and 
Replacement. 

This article will continue the 
general discussion of this impor- 
tant problem and will summarize 
those points which are usually of 
greatest importance. 





perity the equipment manufacturer can- 
not fill all of the orders he can obtain, 
While in times of depression he is 
practically without although 
at such times he is in position to 
furnish equipment at lower prices, with 
better workmanship, deliveries and serv- 
ice. His customers, by replacing equip- 
ment at a regular rate, even in depression 
vears, would have the modern machines 
that are so badly needed to meet competi- 
tion under deperssion conditions, and 
would be ready for the upturn in busi- 
ness the moment it came. Manufacturers 
who follow the more common plan of 
purchasing new equipment only in peri- 
ods of great demand for their own prod- 
ucts, often find that there is such a great 
delay in getting the new equipment into 
operation that the peak in demand for 
their own products has passed before 
they have the advantage of the new ma- 
chines. 

Funds for Making Replacements— t- 
tention has been called by several in- 
vestigators to the fact that, under usual 
accounting and financial methods, the 
amount of money which is recovered by 
a profitable company in the form of de- 
preciation on its equipment never appears 


orders, 
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Equipment Selection And Replacement—IV 


on the books as cash which is to be used 
definitely for replacing such equipment. 
Also that boards of directors may refuse 
to authorize replacements that are desira- 
ble, simply because there are no liquid 
funds which have been set aside for that 
particular purpose. 

To overcome this difficulty it has been 
suggested that each year the amount of 
depreciation the 
should be set aside and retained in cash 
form until it is used for replacing equip- 
ment. While such a fund would probably 


charged during year 


make it easier to finance those desirable 
replacements which we are all so anxious 
to see made, there are serious objections 
to such a procedure, at least in the way 
it is usually described. This replacement 
fund would naturally be invested in what 
were considered to be safe securities, the 
return on which would be less than the 
interest rate at which the company itself 
was borrowing money. For that and other 
reasons, it is better for the company to 
use the cash actually recovered through 
its earned depreciation in its own business 
until the time arrives for the money to 
be used in making replacements. 

Keeping Plant Modern—For most com 
panies there is still another policy that 
would probably be better than either in- 
vesting earned depreciation in’ replace- 
ment funds or using the money in the 
business while waiting for the time when 
the money will be required for making 
replacements. The very best way to make 
sure that the company has the cash for 
making replacements, and to keep the 
plant modern at all times, is to replace 
equipment each vear to the extent of the 
depreciation which has actually occurred 
during the year. 

There are strong indications that the 
Treasury would approve almost any de- 
preciation rate, no matter how high, if 
the amounts charged for depreciation 
were actually used in the replacement of 
equipment. If the average manufacturer 
followed the policy of replacing equip- 
ment continuously in some such way as 
that just outlined, the machine user 
would have the advantage of modern 
equipment at all times and the fluctua- 
tions in the demand for equipment would 
be much less severe. 

Summary—The information given in 
this series of articles may be summarized 
as follows: 

The best way to compare several ma- 
chines is to charge each with an invest- 
ment charge based on the rate of return 
at which the investment would be attrac- 
tive, plus depreciation charged at a rate 
based on the period during which the 
investment in each machine is expected 
to be returned through the operations of 
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that machine. If each machine is charged 
with the sum of such investment charges 
and its operating expenses, the difference 
between total charges will give the ad- 
vantage of the machine with the lower 
total charges, and the risk factor will 
have been fully considered. This method 
is better than methods which charge each 
investment with interest at simple bank 
rates and then attempt to determine the 
percentage return in addition to simple 
inerest which the more economical ma- 
chine may be expected to earn on its 
investment. 

Basis of Charges—Investment charges 
on present equipment should be based on 
its realizable value and not on either the 
criginal cost or book value. Any difference 
hetween book value and realizable value 
should be disregarded when making a re- 
placement study. It never be 
charged in any way against the proposed 


should 


machine, 

Machine replacements almost invaria- 
bly inerease fixed charges. When making 
replacement studies care should be taken 
to give full all 
fixed charges ; otherwise it may be found, 


weight to prospective 
after the replacement is made, that any 
savings in operating expenses are more 
than offset by the increases in’ fixed 
charges, 

Replacement studies are entirely inde- 
methods, when 


pendent of accounting 


considering such factors as return on 
invested capital, depreciation, and indi 
rect expenses in general. 

Expenses—It must never be assumed 
in replacement studies that there will be 
savings in indirect labor costs, or any 
indirect expense, in the same proportion 
as the expected saving in direct labor 
cost. Many companies figure indirect ex- 
pense as a percentage of direct labor, but 
a change in operating methods, resulting 
in a change in the amount of direct labor 
required for a certain operation, will 


rarely change any indirect expense in the 


- same proportion. 


Economical Replacement — Even the 
wealthiest Company cannot replace more 
than a limited portion of its equipment 
at any time. The best approach to the 
replacement problem is not merely to de- 
termine whether a certain proposed re- 
placement is economical, but rather to 
determine where the money that is avail- 
able can be used to the best advantage. 
A well considered program for making 
more or all 
replacement possibilities will generally 


less continuous studies of 
pay large dividends on the money in- 
vested in such a program. 

Rate of Replacement—Both machine 
manufacturers and machine users would 
be benefited if equipment were purchased 
at amore uniform rate. Replacement each 
year at a rate equal to the amount of the 
depreciation during the 
would help smooth out the great peaks 
and valleys in the production of equip- 


charged year 
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ment, would enable the machine user to 
have modern machines in his plant at all 
times, and would obviate the necessity 
for large special appropriations for mak- 
ing replacements, which are often diffi- 
cult to finance, even when the manage- 
ment is willing to authorize them. 

Some manufacturers 
reported that they have found that it is 
profitable to have a more or less definite 


successful have 


plan for the regular replacement of their 
equipment. 

Other Factors—Machines 
pared seldom have the same capacity. For 


being com- 


that reason, the total charges for the ex 
pected production should be compared, 
and not 
machine working at its full capacity. 
No potential advantage of a proposed 


merely unit charges with each 


machine, such as increased productive 
capacity, reduced floor space, ete., should 
the 


unless these advantages 


be considered) when determining 
tangible factors, 
can actually be realized, Any potential 
advantages should, however, be noted so 
as to be included among the intangible 
factors Which should) always receive 
careful attention. 
Use of Formulas 


mulas have certain advantages but also 


Replacement for- 
have definite disadvantages, because per- 


sons Who do not understand the funda 
mental theory may attempt to solve the 
the 


formula. No person should use a formula, 


problem merely by substituting in 
or any other mathematical tool, unless he 


understands its derivation. An orderly 
tabulation of individual and total charges, 
such as that developed in the article in 
our October issue, seems to be better and 
simpler than any formula that can be de 


veloped for making replacement studies. 


Tabular methods and formulas 
give information only with regard to the 
tangible factors. The final decision should 
be based upon both the tangible factors 
the intangible 


should be made by experienced execu- 


can 


and factors. Decisions 
tives and not merely by clerks using only 
the results of some routine study. A care- 
ful tabulation of the tangible factors will 
aid greatly in making the final decision, 
by removing much of the guesswork. 


Metal Plants 


(Continued from page 60) 





indicate 
Southern 


Mr. Roark says, “by the writer, 
that the 


foundries, and the increased efficiency of 


mechanization of 


foundry labor warrant a very significant 
expansion during the next few vears.” 

Movement of some of the largest earth 
moving equipment makers is one of the 
factors which will aid Southern foundries 
and steel plants. 


INCREASE IN FOUNDRIES 


1941 1943 1945 1947 

Alabama ....... So 90 S696 
Arizona ........ 6 7 7 7 
Arkansas ....... 21 ISIS) 16 
Florida ........ 2 33 85 37 
Georgia ........ 65 #70 6 80 
Louisiana ...... 30 «38 7) 5 
Mississippi ..... 14 13 10 
New Mexico .... 1 l 1 3 
North Carolina . 63°65 60 69 
Seuth Carolina . if 2 24 825 
Tennessee ...... 738 G2 % 82 
ONES oicwcnes 104 10S 113 140 
Virginia ........ 71 #+6S G69 7 

585 599) 6100 670 

















SEVEN-MILE belt conveyor, the longest in operation today, began early 
this month, transporting the millions of tons of rock required in the dam 
construction at Bull Shoals, Ark. Hewitt-Robins, Inc., supplied the convey- 
or machinery, and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. furnished the belts. 
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CONSTRUCTION, Greenville, S. C., has started construction on the Excelsior Mill No. 4 worsted finishing 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., on Eighteen Mile Creek, near Pendleton and Clemson, South Carolina 


October Construction Awards Total $225,308,000 


By S. A. 


News 


a construction values con- 
tinue strong. At the end of October, 
the sixteen states below the Mason and 
Dixon line stood at $2,250,712,000, or a 
gain of forty-four per cent when com- 
pared with the valuation for the first ten 
months of last year. 

October contracts amounted 
308,000, Despite a drop of eleven per cent 
from the $251,659,000 of the preceding 
month, the October figure more than tops 
the monthly average so far this year and 
approaches twice the average for the 
months of 1947. Compared with its coun- 
terpart of last year, the October figure 
is at about the same level. 

The ten-month figure is the third high- 
est on record. Its $2,250.712.000 was sur- 
passed only during the first years of the 
recent War, when industrial and military 


to $225,- 


Lauver 


Editor 


construction was at its height. Restric- 
tions in the last years of the war pushed 
construction activity to pre-depression 
totals. Since then, however, its dollar 
value has steadily risen to the present 
peak. 

Public and private construction are 
practically equal, the $1,2385,732,000 for 
public work being a fraction of one per 
cent above 50 and private work, a similar 
fraction below the half-way mark with 
a total of $1,114,972,000, Last year at this 
time, public construction approximately 
fifty-three per cent of the entirety; 
private construction, forty-seven per cent. 

The current private construction total 
embraces $599,849,000 for private build- 
ing and $415,123,000 for industrial build- 
ing. Public construction as tabulated by 


the Construction magazine, includes 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 





Contracts Contracts 
October, 1948 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Ten First Ten 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1948 1947 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ...... $14,128,000 $20,616,000 $96,121,000 $29,077,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) .. 8,130,000 5,162,000 93,824,000 43,646,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) ...cccccscccccccccces 16,464,000 22,360,000 377,376,000 277,810,000 
SOURED 5osnscecshnnsannssneseeaeete 3,605,000 3,700,000 32,528,000 35,921,000 
$42,027,000 $51,838,000 $599,849,000 $386,454,000 
URIS RED os ons 90 seve osccesuns $36,295,000 $36,805,000 $415,123,000 $350,493,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
EE: ¢ccicasasean ad vecnees $26,176,000 $42,397,000 $206,387,000 $115,810,000 
DES Gshaeul wecenac sess seus ene 27,345,000 50,158,000 292,925,000 149,496,000 





$53,521,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 


$92,555,000 $4199,312,000 $265,506,000 


















| er a ae ere rrr es $26,420,000 $12,254,000 $173,834,000 $140,955,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 

oe cis ehsasusksakaeces se s455 5% 16,933,000 24,095,000 53,824,000 14,170,000 

Sewers and Waterworks ........ 12,196,000 56,073,000 122,800,000 61,911,000 

$55,549,000 $92,422,000 $217,036,000 

ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES $ 37,916,000 $48,540,000 3 385,970,000 $340,065,000 

| ere err 5,308,000 $322,160,000  $2,250,712,000  $1,559,354,000 
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$499,312,000 for public buildings, $385, 
970,000 for highway and bridge projects 
and $350,458,000 for heavy or engineering 
construction, 

Residential building with a total of 
$377,376,000 constituted the largest fac 
tor in the private building field, being 
sixty-three per cent of the $599,S49,000. 
Other components were the $96,121,000 
for assembly buildings, such as churches, 
theatres and auditoriums ; $98,824,000 for 
commercial buildings, including stores, 
restaurants and filling stations, and the 
$32,528,000 for office type buildings, 

Industrial contracts during the elapsed 
months of 1948 represent a gain of eight- 


een per cent above the $350493,000 for 
the first ten months of 1947. Several 


months ago, the sentiment was that in- 
dustrial construction had passed its post- 
war peak. At that time, several large 
companies made public what in effect 
were protests against current high costs 
of construction, with work on at least one 
project postponed until more favorable 
prices prevail. 

Indications are that an opposite view 
is now being taken by concerns, 
this closely following the opinion of a 
prominent construction concern that there 
is little likelihood of building costs drop- 
ping within the next five years, chiefly 
because of the high labor cost content in 
prices of materials and the current labor 
rates of the building trades. Several newly 
initiated projects in the multi-million 
dollar category seem to confirm a more 
optimistic view on revival of industrial 
construction. 

Public building in these ten months is 
valued at $499,312,000, an increase of 
eighty-eight per cent above the $265,306,- 
O00 for the similar period of last year. 
Government building, including hospitals, 
amounts to $115,810,000; school building, 
$149,496,000, From a percentage view- 
point, school construction has made the 
greatest gain, being ninety-five per cent 
above the nine-month figure of last vear. 
Government building is up seventy-eight 
per cent. 
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Heavy construction has accelerated. 
The current ten-month total is $350,458,- 
000. This is sixty-one per cent above the 
$217,036,000 for the first ten months of 
1947. Dams, earthwork and airports con- 
tributed $173,.834,000 to the current total, 
or approximately fifty per cent: sewer 
and water work, thirty-five per cent. The 
first mentioned is up twenty-three per 
cent, compared with last year: the second 
named, up ninety-eight per cent. Highway 
construction also is higher in value for 
the nine months. The total is $885,970,- 
Ow; the percentage gain, thirteen. Most 
of the states, led by Texas, have been 
unusually active. Totals recorded for the 
ten months show Texas with $11,697,000 
this year, $108,840,000 last year: Mary- 
land, $36,138,000 this vear, $21,582,000 
last year, as examples of the increased 
values of work in typical southern states. 


Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, North Caro- 
lona and South Carolina are all above 


the twenty-million dollar mark. 

October’s $225,308,000 figure embraces 
a much heavier percentage for public 
building than for private work, thus de- 
viating from the general pattern of the 
ten months. The $146,986,000 for public 
buillding, engineering construction and 
highways represents about sixty-five per 
cent of the total. Thirty-five per cent is 
accounted for by the $78,322,000 of private 
construction, including the $42,027,000 for 
private building and the $36,295,000 for 
industrial building. 


Residential Building 


Residential work amounted to $16.464,- 
000, with assembly buildings closely fol- 
lowing at $14,128,000, Commercial build- 
ings contributed $8,430,000 to the October 
oflice buildings, $8,005,000, Figures 
for October, 1947, were: S65,002,000 for 
residential work; $5,799,000 for com- 
mercial buildings ; $4,926,000 for assembly 
buildings and S1.989,000 for office build- 
ing. 

The $36,295,000 for October industrial 
contracts is but thirty-nine per cent of 
the $91,529,000 for similar work in Sep- 
tember, the peak for industrial construc- 
tion so far this vear. The 14S average 
monthly figure for industrial construction 
is $41,512,000, Prospects are that renewed 
activity in the industrial field is in the 
offing, with present apparent gains in gas 
pipeline construction and power expan- 
sion. Several large industrial projects 
now in their early stages are a multi-mil- 
lion dollar aluminum plant in Texas, a 
huge synthetic fibre plant in South Caro- 
lina, a $2,500,000 conversion in Tennes- 
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BIDS WILL BE ADVERTISED late this month for this new addition to the 


Benjamin Franklin junior high school at Cambria and Twelfth Sts., 


Baltimore. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY 








STATES 


Contracts Contracts 


October, 1948 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Ten First Ten 

Contracts to be Months Months 

Awarded Awarded 1948 1947 

OP MTOERT ats arya Jeraleiane nove ca eR Rae $7,603,000 $7,940,000 $121,136,000 $45,279,000 
I 6. ok in'n civ cep pie yee saan ea aeen 2,583,000 9,810,000 68,641,000 38,014,000 
District of Columbia .............. 1,063,000 11,860,000 36,412,000 36,924,000 
I 6 556: 5. 5.066 esse he saeewees = 964,000 21,978,000 227,171,000 167,887,000 
Rr etre 13,580,000 105, 703. 000 129,028,000 
ON 56.55: Sainieieie dpa: bia Gree axial wie 10,011,000 53,871,000 27,463,000 
NEN 556 <a “ive a ecpaace a ees Ores 20,463,000 180,975,000 149,195,000 
i rere 15 15,995,000 176,714,000 130,590,000 
arr ater eee ane ee en ce 5,646, O00 8,380,000 64,491,000 = 672,000 
Missouri P Sn olan e ae aelere inet wiaia esas 11,223,000 50,010,000 98,360,000 2,705,000 
North Carolina .............. 11,663,000 16,018,000 126,849,000 62.52 7,000 
CII Soc ene a vactscccsesesunae 11,476,000 14,896,000 72,098,000 35,974,000 
South Carolina .............ccccece 11,430,000 6,870,000 70,675,000 43,206,000 
WORMOCBBOS oii ice ccs cee ee 12,842,000 24,350,000 107,955,000 39,159,000 
T ONAS wee eee eee ee ee eee eee 66,577,000 $1,234,000 583,103,000 449,230,0¢ 
Vv irginia Rear chalia cd aw herp tucece ater e hielo eso 11,834,000 5,790,000 94,163,000 54,391, .% 
Wes VIFSINIA « ...6 occ cc cece 9,091,000 2,975,000 61,895,000 28,110,6 0 





TOTAL 


$225,308,000 


$322,160,000 = $2,250,712,000 = $1,559,354,000 





see and a big) steam-electriec plant) in 
Georgia. 

Publie buildings in October registered a 
rise. The total value was $53,521,000, as 
compared With the $52,422,000 for the 
preceding month and the $29,615,000) for 
October of last vear. Publie building, in- 
cluding and school projects, 
vied for equal honors, the having 
a total of 826,176,000 and the other, $27,- 


345,000, In September, building, 


hospitals, 


one 


school] 


Was Well in the fore with $39,156,000, 
publie building trailing with about one- 
third of that figure. New hospital con- 


struction, particularly of veterans’ facili- 
ties will soon further government 
building, as will federally financed air 
force housing construction, 

Substantial gains were made in engi- 
neering construction. The = $55,549,000 
October total $26,420,000) for 
dams, drainage, earthwork and airports. 
$12,196,000 for sewer and water work and 


bolster 


embraces 


$16,953,000 for government electric proj- 


ects, and represents an increase of forty- 
nine per when the 
° 


837,525,000 total for engineering construe- 


vehi compared with 


tion in one 
hundred seventeen 
f last vear 
Highway and bridge contracts in Oc- 
amounted to S37.916.000, a gain of 
preceding 
Mis- 


September and a gain of 


per cent over October 


tober 


Sixty-one per cent over the 
month’s figure. Texas, 


South Carolina, 


Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Ken- 
Marvland, Georgia and Virginia 
aetive in either receiving bids or 
awarding contracts, Alabama, Missouri, 
North Carolina and West Virginia are 
opening additional proposals and Mary- 
land will take added toward the 
start of actual Construction on its Chesa- 
peake Bay bridge, the largest 
its kind in the South, Eexpressways are in 
various stages in a southern 


souri, 
tucky, 
were 


steps 


project ot 


number of 


states, 

















CONSTRUCTION IS starting on this new plant designed by Moscowitz, Willner & Millkey for the Atlanta Paper Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


ork Underway On Bull Shoals Dam Project! 















AS AMIE SOR S PROS EO eee one ree 
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THE BULL SHOALS PROJECT in Arkansas, to be the 5th largest hydroelectric dam in the country, now under con- ~ 
struction, will provide flood control for millions of acres and electric power for Little Rock, Tulsa and Springfield, Mo. | Ju 


New Facility in Atlanta For U.S. Rubber Co. 








THIS IS THE FUTURE HOME OF 


United States Rubber | 











| THE 
NEW BRANCH PLANT of the United States Rubber Company now in the course of construction in Atlanta, Georgia. plant 
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Dairy in Lynchburg Opens Newest Type Plant 
; 
: 
i] 

QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC., of Lynchburg, Va., has recently completed what it terms the 
é finest plant that dairy science ever has devised. The architects and engineers were McCormack and Co. of Pittsburgh. 
i : 


Koppers Expands Charleston Plant Facilities 
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THE KOPPERS CO. has about completed a program of improvement to its Charleston, S. C., wood preserving 
plant. This expansion costing a quarter million dollars equips plant to treat all varieties of forest products. 
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the wonderful 


wizard of O7: 


The wonderful wizard-like point about 
aluminum is that 16 0z. of this modern 
metal can go three times as far as a pound 
of steel or brass. Though only ¥4 the 
weight, aluminum alloys can be made as 
strong as structural steel. And aluminum 
is rust-proof, corrosion resistant, highly 
conductive, radiant-heat-reflective and 
radiantly attractive to customers 
Naturally it is price that makes the 
wizardry accessible or not. And _ that’s 
where the alchemy of Reynolds came in. 
The old alchemists, the wizards of their 
day, sought to convert base metal into 
gold. Reynolds competition started alumi- 
num on a downward price trend that has 


MANUFACTURERS 


made it an outstanding exception in our 
economy. Its base price now stands at 
20% below pre-war! And that makes it 
truly business gold... for almost any 
manufacturer. 

Reynolds itself is a manufacturer... 
making many finished products as well 
as all forms of aluminum. We have de- 
veloped many important cost-saving and 
product-improving techniques. Reynolds 
engineers will be glad to show you the 
latest aluminum developments in opera- 
tions similar to your own. Call the nearest 
office of the Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, and all principal cities. 


Reynolds Pioneering made Aluminum Competitive ... fake advantage of it! 
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KENTUCKY 


Its principa) raw materials and transporta- 
tion facilities. 
Mineral — Countries in which mineral is commercially produced. 


Asphalt rock—64, 81 

Clay—21, 53, 103 

Coal—14, 21-22, 30, 38-41, 43-45, 56-58, 60-63, 70-72, 
74-76. 79-80, 96-101, 106, 113-119 

Coke—22 

Fluorspar—34, 59, 77, 78, 90, 105 

Glass sand—31 

Lead—59 

Limestone—2, 3, 17, 19-21, 25, 27, 31, 33, 36-39, 42. 
47, 49, 51, 53, 55, 63-64, 66-67, 70, 72, 76, 91- 
92, 94, 96, 101, 104, 106, 108, 115-114, 118 


70 


FRONTISPIECE ILLUSTRATION—Rolling Thin Aluminum Foil at Reynolds Metals Co. Louisville plant No. 9 
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Natural gas—20-22, 38-42, 44-48, 55, 57-58. 60-63. 


73, 75-76, 93, 98, 101, 117 


Petroleum—22, 28-30, 38-41, 44-48, 54-58. 61-63. 


73, 75, 79-80, 82, 91-93, 109-110, 112-116 


Sand and gravel—3, 10, 14, 21-23, 25, 44-46, 48. 
101 


Sandstone—20, 70 
Zinc—59 

Corn—all counties 
Cotton—192, 120 
Pecans—41, 45, 102, 103 


Soybeans—1, 21, 24, 39, 40, 42, 43, 45, 60, 62. 


68, 74, 80, 88, 91, 102, 103, 106, 114, 116 


Sweetpotatoes—I| to 3, 13, 14, 18 to 23, 29, 30, 34. 35, 


37 to 45, 47, 48, 51, 53 to 68, 70 to 120 
Tobacco—i to 74, 76 to 117 
Black Oak—all counties 
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White Oak—all counties 

Hickory—all counties 

Beech—1-35, 37-42. 45-87, 89-101, 103-120 

Poplar—1-5, 8-16, 18-26, 28, 30-34, 37-47, 19-52. 
54-120 

Maple— 1-28, 30-40, 42-81, 83-103, 105-110, 112-120 

Sycamore—2-5, 7-13, 15-20, 23-27, 31-39, 42-51, 53-57, 
59-65, 67-70, 77-81, 83-96, 99-100, 102-114, 120 

Gum—19-20, 33-34, 37-39, 42-49, 51-52, 54-64, 66-74, 
76-79, 81-100, 102-109, 111-120 

Basswood—1, 4-5, 10-13, 15, 18. 20-21, 23, 25-26, 28, 
31, 33, 36-39, 45, 47, 51-55, 57-58, 62, 70-77, 
94, 96-101, 106, 108, 117-119 

Kim—1-7, 9-12, 15-19, 23-28, 31-37, 42-48, 50-52, 
59-66, 69, 77-81, 84, 86-91, 93-95, 102-113, 120 

Post Oak—15, 23, 31, 42, 46-50, 59-66, 77-82, 84-95, 
102-113 
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Walnut—1-7, 9-12, 16-19, 24-28, 32-35, 35-37. 50-53. 
66-71, 74-77, 80-81, 92-94. 97-101, 106-110, 
118-120 

Ash—1-4, 6-13, 15-21, 23-28, 31-39, 42-45, 47-53, 55-56, 

98-64, 66-71, 73-81, 86-89, 93, 95, 97-101, 103-104. 
106-120. 

Cedar—9, 11, 25. 31. 33-34, 36, 42. 48. 51-53. 64. 69-70, 
&1, 91-92, 95-96, 108, 112-114 

Natural Gas is available for consumption in the following 
counties—1-3, 7-8, 14, 17, 22-23, 25-27, 30, 34-37, 
39-41, 44-48, 53-54, 57-58, 60-61. 76. 78-79, 81-84, 
91-92, 97-98, 100, 106, 108-110. 116-117 


Railroads 
—- — — — Airlines 


@ Airports—also at principal cities printed in Blue 
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OFFERS THE HIGH-QUALITY — 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS YOU NEED (ine 








GASOLINE BOTTLED GAS 

MOTOR OIL INDUSTRIAL NAPHTHA 
LUBRICANTS KEROSENE 

GREASES ASPHALTS (industrial and 
LIGHT FUEL OIL roadbuilding) 

HEAVY FUEL OIL COAL SPRAY OIL 

DIESEL FUEL PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


Headquarters: Ashland, Kentucky 





PRODUCING .. TRANSPORTING. . REFINING .. MERCHANDISING 
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COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


) EARLE C. CLEMENTS EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


GOVERNOR FRANKFORT 








NOVEMBER 





Dear Fellow Americans; 


There has never been a time in our history when it was more 
important for all of these United States to marshal their full resources 
and develop their production potentials to the utmost. As its chief 
executive, i want to say that the Commonwealth of Kentucky accepts her 
full share of this responsibility. 


The land of the Blue Grass has the old look of her traditions. 
She is enriched by the intelligence anc energies of nearly 3,000,000 native 
American people; more than 40,000 square miles of scenic beauty and more 
than a hundred and fifty years. Of all these attributes, she is justly 
proud - but, she has a new look too! It is the vision of a progressive 
people - an insight into the tomorrows of new and more prosperous living. 
It is also the vision of a wise people who know thet this won't "just 
happen" unless they take the job in hand. This we have done. 


Durins the past three years, Kentucky's leaders of industry, 
agriculture, and labor have joined hands to create en atmosphere conducive 
to the greater development of human, physical, and economic resources. 


The Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, Inc., has been established 
as an agency of wakeful action to make business, manufacturing, and farm- 
ing grow and prosper. Luring the past three months, this design for action 
has been implemented by a far reaching program of long range research and 
planning launched by Kentucky's newly organized Agricultural anc Industrial 
Development Board. 


Working in close ccoperation, these two forward-looking groups 
will provide a demonstration of team-work in which public and private 
interests are merged for the common weal. Thus, hurried attenpts to 
achieve limited objectives have now been realigned anc integrated into a 
program where future action will be steerec by a careful analysis of the 
facts. 


I am confident that their joint endeavor will fulfill Kentucky's 
faith in the future, anc the industry of her people will reap new harvests 
from her vast mineral and lumber resources and her fertile soil. 


We invite you to take a new look at Kentucky. 
peerely i 


LLLA n) 


EARLE C,. CLEMENTS 
Governor 
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lx appraising market opportunities for plants located 
in Kentucky, two concepts are important. The first per- 
tains to the location of the state with relation to the rest 
of the country. The other has to do with purchasing 
power within the state. 

Location—\Vith respect to the first, Louisville, 
metropolis of the state is within 100 miles of the center 
of national population, That means close to the heart 
of the national market. Within a radius of 500 miles 
are thirty-five of the one hundred largest cities of the 
United States and over 60 million, or about one-third 
of the nation’s total population. 

Transportation channels of all types and high eff- 
ciency bring this most populous section of the country 
within immediate sales range. Viewed from either a 
national or sectional standpoint, the striking advantage 
inherent in this focal location would be hard to over- 
estimate. 

Population is the prime factor to be used in apprais- 
ing any market. Given a 
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Purchasing Potential 







Popu- Per Cap. Personal Taxes & Dispos- — Retail Other 

lation Income Income Savings able Inc. PurchasesPurchag 
Yeur (000) $ $ mil. $ mil, $ mil. $ mil. $ mil, 
1939 .. 2825 297 839 60 779 520 259 
1947 .. 2781 850 2364 374 1990 1412 578 
1948 *, 2819 980) 2482 392 2090 1480 610 





*Estimated. 






An accompanying table, analyzing the retail trade of 
the state, shows the directions in which purchasing po 
tential is directed. It will be noted that eating places 
have taken a tremendous jump in relation to other unit 
of the retail group. A double significance is to be deduced 
therefrom. While eating places are technically marts 
of trade, they also partake strongly of the service func- 
tion. There is clear indication here, as in other factors, 
that Kentuckians go in strongly for services of all kinds 
as their incomes increase. As productive capacity is in- 
creased, it is obvious that more investment opportuni-@M.4 
ties will open up in the field of service development. te 

Other groups to maki 































focal point at, or near, the smart gains in the retail fiel) yewpa 
heart of population, market- RETAIL TRADE are general = merchandis/ 
ing distribution is limited Trade (alutaity stores, including department! 
only to the extent that dis- Grons Employed Sides stores, food and liquor 
tance makes competition un- (000) $ mil. shops, apparel shops, ani 
profitable. Under current 1939 1917 1939 1947 automotive sales organiza- 
conditions, a radius of 500 tions. Filling stations and 
miles is not too great to be Gen, Mdse. ........ 9.8 16.6 61 229 other stores, including drug , 
considered competitively un- Poodiand Tiquor ........ 24:9 28.0 166 519 hardware, lumber, furniture i 
profitable. Thus, Louisville AsriGmOlwe. ....<c.6.s6. 6.6 6.5 73 162 and appliance stores, have T 
and nearly productive cen- or re 37 61 37 88 made appreciable if less outs | ‘ 
ters in Kentucky enjoy the . standing gains. hen 
strategic advantage of being | Other Stores... ++ os sed at6 197 Incomes — Rising = in-) OUTe 
able to reach the nation’s Eating Places ........... 117 20.0 33 156 comes throughout all stratal — 
most desirable consuming Filling Stations ......... 6.5 5.3 34 61 of the population lie beneath! 1,049,0 
markets with a minimum of wo en the vigorous trade now) *Y*Ty ! 
expense. Total Retail... .....5+. 84.0 101.5 520 1412 flourishing in the Blue Grass} ralicali 
Markets — Along with State. It is important to note} the _ 
strong consuming markets in this connection that per-)! + . 
go equally good markets for capital goods. Time was sonal income does not completely encompass the income |" Me 
when investment capital could somewhat ignore immedi- of the state. Included in personal income are all types of}. Indu 
ate markets if other advantages were present, such as dividends, wages and salaries, interest, rents, and with-! ' Ken 


proximity of raw materials or especially abundant labor 
supply, Under present day competition, however, out- 
going as well as incoming carrier expense must be ac- 
corded full consideration. In holding out supreme ad- 
vantage in the latter, Kentucky asks investing capital to 
sacrifice nothing of the former, In addition to its own 
abundant natural materials and pool of skilled workmen, 
the Blue Grass State is a natural gateway to the wide- 
spread material and human resources of the entire 
South. 

But it is not entirely beyond the borders of the state 
that plants located in Kentucky may expect to find profit- 
able markets. No less attractive are potential markets 
within the commonwealth itself, Income and purchasing 
power are on an important upgrade, As may be seen 
from the following tabulation, personal income is up 
nearly 200 per cent over prewar years, and purchasing 
potential has increased by almost as much. 
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drawals by owners and partners. Undistributed profit of 
corporations, however, are not included, Completely ac- 
curate figures for all corporate profits are not vet avail- 
able tor 1947, However, profits of Kentucky manufac- 
turing corporations totaled $143 million for that year,)[°T 
and it is unlikely that corporate profits of all nature will) 17uon 
run lower than $260 million, Between a fourth and third | @ fully 
of this sum can be assumed to have remained as undi-)'? brin; 
vided surplus in company treasuries. oes 

As to sources of income, trade accounted for $570} 15°. to 
million, manufacturing $460 million, agriculture g4gapmotng 
million, government payments $374 million, and mis-| 
cellaneous (mining, interest, rents and other property 
income ) $526 million. 

With a total approximating $2.5 billion in 1947, and 
likely to exceed that amount in 1948, Kentucky’s annua! 
income represents a market potential well worthy of 
serious consideration. 
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3S OUL-E 
viorests, and soils, Kentuckians consider their human 

y jn-) fesources to be their greatest asset. 
strata, With a population of 2,819,000 and a labor force ot 
sneath) 1,049,000, there is available manpower for practically 
now  ¢very type of manufacturing enterprise. Unspoiled by 
Grass) Tadicalism (97 per cent native born), and living for 
o notes the most part in towns of less than 2,500 population, 
t per-| 
come 


these men and women are eager to play important roles 
in their state’s industrial development, 

ves of Industrial Planning—.\n outstanding development 
with-| 2 Kentucky's recent industrial history is the launching 
fit of Of A MOVement to bring agriculture and manufacturing 
into perfect balance, Civic leaders throughout the state 
have become conscious of the value of payrolls, Tradi 
tionally, the greater part of the state’s income has been 
vear, | derived from land resources. Now, however, the real 
© wil}}ization is complete that a better life can be had through 
third) 4 fully rounded out economy, Campaigns are under way 
undi-)t0 bring manufacturing plants to towns throughout the 
jentire state, not only to augment the welfare of all, but 


falso to aid in the security drive of the nation by pro 


ly ac-} 
avail- 
ufac- 


$5707. see ite 
$43.4) moting decentralization of industry. 
mis-| New impetus has been given the movement by the 
perty’ creation of the Agricultural and Industrial Development 
* | Board, an independent agency of the State Government. 
and} :’ Program of research, publicity and advertising is al- 
sia’ ready well under way. The new unit will coordinate the 
» af work of other state agencies, universities, and civic 


groups. Information regarding labor supply, water, 
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NEWPORT ROLLING MILL, A DIVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL DETROLA CORPORATION LOCATED AT NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Tu JUGH vast be their natural resources of minerals, 


, 





MANUFACTURING 


power, fuel and transportation facilities, taxation, and 
legislation will be made available to all who are interested 
in investment opportunities available in this great com- 
monwealth. 

Tax correctives have been legislated, and the admin 
istrative heads of the State Government emphasize their 
friendliness toward all new industry. 

To bring labor toa high production level, research and 
technical information is made available through state 
university facilities. Complete laboratory facilities are 
maintained at these educational institutions, 

Gains—The war and postwar years have brought 
substantial additions to Nentucky’s manufacturing fa 
cilities, From somewhat less than a half billion dollars 
in 1939, the value of manufactured products mounted 
to close to a billion and a half in 1947, and will easily 
exceed that amount for the current year. 

Percentage gains for nondurable goods average 205 
per cent; for durables, 187 per cent. Industry gains 
range from 566 per cent for Lumber to 14 per cent for 
Tobacco. 

With respect to manufacturing gains, the Blue Grass 
State can be said to be representative of progress made 
by the nation as a whole. The Department of Commerce 
of the United States shows an average index of 298 for 
manufacturers’ sales for the nation in 1947, with the 
vear 1939 equaling 100, This would mean a gain of ap 
proximately 198 per cent between the two years, Nen- 
tucky’s gain for all manufacturing figures just under 
199 per cent. 
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IMPELLER FOR ROTOCLONE DUST COLLECTOR MADE BY 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. AT ITS LOUISVILLE PLANT. 


BLOOMING MILL AT ARMCO STEEL CORP., ASHLAND DIVISION, 
WHERE WHITE-HOT INGOT IS ROLLED INTO A SLAB OF STEEL. 
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Manufacturing—1947 
Em- 

No. Invest.  ploy- In- 
of Capital ment comet 

Industry Firms $mil. (000) = $mil. 
All Mfg. ......... 2114 596.8 135.9 460.2 
Food Mfg. ....... 658 153.2 29.3 122.2 
@oepacco ........+% 22 57.2 5.2 18.9 
Chemicals ........ 75 45.2 49 23.9 
Apparel .......... 84 154 135 247 
Petroleum-Coal ... 16 512 13 11.6 
Printing ......... 241 10.9 6.2 20.7 
Textiles .......... 28 12.9 41 10.4 
Leather .......... 22 7.0 Si 7.7 
PAE... cinco sess 12 3.0 5 2.1 
Rubber .......... 6 4 ‘ii ll 
Nondurables ..... 1164 356.2 685 242.3 
Lumber .......... 497 34.1 154 478 
Fabricated Metals . 69 42.7 135 478 
Machinery ........ 66 45.5 114 35.0 
Primary Metals ... 23 44.0 6.3 27.3 
Trans. Equip. ..... 18 15.1 3.1 114 
Furniture ........ 77 =«‘11.4 54 149 
Elec. Mach. ...... 18 13.0 41 113 
Stone-Clay-Glass . 115 21.5 47 12.3 
Misc. Mfg. ....... 52 9.0 2.3 6.3 
Instruments ...... 5 4.3 1.2 3.8 
Durables ......... 950 240.6 67.4 217.9 

*Less than $100,000. 
+Wages, salaries, and profits. 
Manufacturing—1939 
Em- 

No. Invest. _ ploy- In- 
of Capital ment comet 

Industry Firms $mil. (000) = Smut. 
All Mfg. ......... 1448 427.6 81.1 119.6 
Food Mfg. ....... 632 804 14.1 22.1 
Tebacco .......... 20 «55.8 5.7 10.0 
Petroleum-Coal ... 16 48.0 1,2 2:5 
Apparel .......... 54 8.6 7.5 5.8 
Chemicals ........ 65 36.5 1.9 5.1 
Printing .......... 249 11.0 4.6 8.1 
Textiles ......... 26 11.9 43 4.3 
Leather .......... 20 4.2 2.3 32 
220 re 11 2.9 5 8 
Rubber .......... 2 * = * 
Nondurables ...... 1095 259.3 42.1 61.9 
Primary Metals ... Zi A428 6.2 11.3 
Fabricated Metals . 51 243 6.6 10.3 
Lumber .......... 174 18.7 6.4 6.2 
Machinery ........ 5720.1 4.0 7.4 
Furniture ........ 53. a2 4.6 5.0 
Trans. Equip. ..... 9 7.3 1.7 3.6 
Stone-Clay-Glass . 81 18.6 3.7 4.8 
Elec. Mach. ...... 140s 11.5 3.0 5.4 
Misc. Mfg. ....... 43 8.8 1.9 2.4 
Instruments ...... 11 4.0 9 1.3 
Durables ......... 514. 167.3. 39.0 57.7 


*Less than $100,000. 


+Wages, salaries, and profits. 


The following tables show the State’s manufacturing f 
industry in general perspective : 
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Manufacture of nondurable goods in Kentucky in- 
creased since the prewar period at a swifter pace than 
that achieved by the nation at large: 


Nondurables 
Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 
Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. $mil. 
1947 .... 1164 356.2 68.5 242.3 754.6 996.9 
1939 .... 1095 259.3 42.1 61.9 264.6 326.6 
Gain ... 69 96.9 26.4 180.4 490.0 670.3 
Percentage gain.................... 205% 


Food manufacture continues in the postwar years, 
as it did prewar, to lead the nondurables group: 
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Food Tobacco Manufacture 


Invest. Employ- Materials & Value Invest. Employ Materials & Value 
: Capital ment Income Services of Sales Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. Smal. $mil. Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. $mil 
1947 .... 658 153.2 29.3 122.2 495.9 618.1 1947 .... 22 Sia 52 18.9 97.6 116.5 
1909 2... 632 80.4 14.1 22.1 100.8 122.9 1 oan 20 55.8 oF 10.0 92.5 102.5 
| Gain ... 26 72.8 15.2 100.1 395.1 495.2 Gain ... Z 1.4 a 8.9 oe 14.0 
Percentage gain. ........06..0e.0000. 403% PERCERNtARE Mali... 6 os sess veers 14% 
The Food group is made up of Beverages, Dairy Following Food and Tobacco, Chemicals now hold 
| Products, Grain Products, Meats, Bakery Items, Canned third rank among nondurable manufacturing. In 1939, 
Goods, Mise. Foods (baking powder, shortening, mar- this industry ranked fifth, behind both Petroleum-Coal 
| garine, syrups, extracts, vinegars, ice, and specialties ), and Apparel, Intensive activity during the war, includ- 
a Ws ee . op ¢ . he ; 
and Confectionery, In 1947, these subgroups ranked ing important government installations, brought sub- 
in the order just listed, with Beverages, including al- stantial increases both in production and productive 
coholic drinks greatly outdistancing all others. Sales of facilities : 


beverages of all kinds in 1947 totaled $303.2 million, 


/ almost 50 per cent of all food products, 





Several changes in rank among these products oc- Chemical Manufacture 
curred during the war years. In 1939, the order of rank Invest. Employ. Value 
was: Beverages, Meats, Grain Products, Miscellaneous, Year dic gee cae ee _—" 
Bakery, Canned, Dairy, Confections. Relative sales may 1947 .... 75 152 19 23.9 68.0 
be compared from the following table : 1939 .... 65 36.5 1.9 5.1 17.8 
Gain .... 10 8.7 3.0 18.8 ok. 50.2 
PGfCentage aid... cc ecce cess 282% 
Food Groups Relative outputs of component chemical subgroups re- 
Firms Sales ($mil main substantially the same as before the war, the one 
paid i — tig ig exception being industrial chemicals which stepped up 
Beverages. ........ 149 145 303.2 39.2 . : - . : ae 
Dairy Products .._. 67 63 86,3 8] during the war ahead of fats and oils. Sales were: 
Grain Products ..... 149 143 75.8 17.8 Paints, $32.4 million in 1947, $9.2 million in 1939; In- 
¢ ? 327 ° . ~~ oage . = ji oat? ° 
Meats ............. 45 42 69.3 od./ dustrial, $16.7 million in 1947, $1.3 million in 1939; 
Bakery Goods ..... 120 117 29.5 10.0 ag i i 5 el i ies eal 
Canned Goods ..... 18 17 15.4 8.4 QOils-Fats, $6.7 million in 1947, $2.9 million in 1939; 
Confectionery ..... 14 9 6.2 1.4 Fertilizers, $5.6 million in 1947, $1.6 million in 1939; 
j € 37 2 P rs °age 
a scat at on ane Res and Miscellaneous (soaps, drugs, etc.), $6.6 million 
, _ in 1947, $2.8 million in 1939, 
Pobacco manufacture, Kentucky’s second nondurable Apparel manufacture, maintaining prewar rank as 
industry, shows somewhat less outstanding growth since fourth nondurable industry, shows material increases 


prewar days, yet easily retains its second place position : in both plants and value of sales: 








OUTSIDE FRANKFORT, KY., IN THE HEART OF THE BOURBON COUNTRY STANDS NATIONAL DISTILLERS' OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY. 
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FORD SHIPPING OPERATIONS AT THE LOUISVILLE ASSEMBLY 
PLANT. PRODUCTION LAST YEAR EXCEEDED 72,000 NEW UNITS. 





FORGING FLANGED VALVE BODIES WITH 25,000 POUND 
DROPPING HAMMER AT VOGT MACHINERY CO., LOUISVILLE. 
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Apparel Manufacture 


Invest. Employ- Income Materials & Value 
; Capital =ment Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mii. Smil. 
087 ..... 84 15.4 13.5 24.7 31.5 56.2 
1939.... 54 86 75 58 135 193 
Gain ... 30 6.8 6.0 18.9 18.0 36.9 


Percentage gain.................... 


as follows: Men’s Suits, $22.2 million in 1947, $8.7 
million in 1939; Work Clothes, $21.9 million in 1947, 
$6.3 million in 1939; Women’s Wear, $4.9 million in 
1947, $2.3 million in 1939; Miscellaneous .\pparel (in- 
cluding children’s wear, and fabrics such as curtaits, 
etc.), $7.2 million in 1947, $2.0 million in 1939, 


Manufacture of Petroleum-Coal Products has long & 
been a substantial contributor to Kentucky wealth, While f 


this industry slipped from third to fifth place in non- 
durable ranking, and has not made as outstanding per- 
centage gains as some other industries, its merease ‘n 
dollar value of sales is impressive : 


Manufactures from Petroleum & Coal 


Invest. E-mplox- Vateria Vah 

Cupital ment Income Service f Saivs 
Year Firms Smal. (000) $mil. Smal. Smiel 
1947 .... 16 51.2 1S 11.6 43,2 54.8 
1939 .... 16 48.0 ie. 2:5 P21. 24.6 
Gain -- 3.2 J 91 21.1 30.2 
Percentage gain .................... 123% 


Over 80 per cent of total value of sales is consistently § 


made up of receipts from petroleum refining, Sales of 
gasoline and related products totaled $47.5 million in 
1947, $21.3 million in 1939, Coke sales were $7.2 mil- 
lion in 1947, $2.8 million in 1939, In 1939, five compa- 


Production of wearing apparel in Kentucky runs pre- 
dominantly to men’s wear, and gives rise to the con- ff 
templation that profitable investment opportunities exist f 
in the sphere of women’s and children’s wear, Sales run § 
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nies were reported as producing paving and roofing | 
materials, totaling a half million dollars in value of | 
sales. The record is not entirely clear for 1947 with | 


respect to this subgroup ; but evidence is strong that not 
all of these five firms are still operating, and also that 
production of these important materials is at a lower 
level now than before the war. Considering the great 
backlog of road and building construction that remains 
unfilled, it would appear that Kentucky, with its wealth 
of basic materials, is overlooking the importance of de- 
velopments in this field. 

Printing and Publishing, sixth ranking nondurable 
industry remains relatively stable in comparison with its 
prewar status. It appears that a few firms, chiefly in the 
commercial printing and printing service field either 
have dropped out of business or have been consolidated 
with other companies. The remainder of the industry 1s 
practically unchanged, so far as productive facilities are 
concerned, employment has increased, however, with 
consequent gain in dollar value of sales : 


Printing & Publishing 


Invest. Employ- Vaterials & Value 

Capital ment Income Services of Sale 

Year Firms Soil. (000) $mil. Sic, $mil. 
1947 .... 241 10.9 6.2 20.7 24 32.8 
1939 .... 249 11.0 4.6 8.1 8.5 16.6 
Gain ... — — 1.6 12.6 3.6 16.2 

Sales: Commercial Printing, $14.8 million in 1947, 


$4.4 million in 1939 ; Newspapers, $13.1 million in 1947, 
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MODEL "A" TRACTORS COMING OFF THE ASSEMBLY LINE AT RAYOVAC BATTERIES SHOWN HERE ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
THE B. F. AVERY AND SONS COMPANY PLANT, LOUISVILLE. AT THE PLANT OF THE PUDUCAH BATTERY CO. AT PUDUCAH. 


CHAS. R. LONG PAINT FACTORY, LOUIS- CUT TACK ROOM, ATLAS TACK CORP. ALUMINUM POTS AND PANS ON LINE 
VILLE, DIV. AMERICAN MARIETTA CO. PLANT LOCATED AT HENDERSON, KY. AT REYNOLDS PLANT 14, LOUISVILLE. 
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$8.2 million in 1939; Books and Periodicals, $2.1 mil- 
lion in 1947, $1.4 million in 1939; Lithographing, $1.3 
million in 1947, $1.2 million in 1939; Services (engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, etc.), $1.5 million in 1947, $1.4 mil- 
lion in 1939, 

Textile manufacture is another industry which ap- 
pears to be at a virtual standstill in the Blue Grass State. 
Inasmuch as textiles have displayed a distinct favoritism 
for cotton raising states, this condition is understand- 
able, for Kentucky’s share of the cotton crop is very 
small. Capital, no doubt, is wise to concentrate on the 
end product, or apparel, branch of this field. And, as has 
been noted, considerable progress is being made in that 
direction. 


Textile Manufacture 


Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 


Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. $mil. 
1947 .... 28 12.9 4.1 10.4 13.8 24.2 
1939 .... 26 119 4.3 4.3 8.3 12.6 
Gain ... 2 1.0 6.1 3:0 11.6 





1947 Sales: Knitting (mostly hosiery), $9.4 million; 
Narrow Woven, $5.2 million; Broad Woven, $3.4 mil- 
lion; Yarn & Thread, $1.4 million; Misc. Textiles, $3.9 
million, Total 1939 sales, $12.6 million. 








KAWNEER CO. AT LEXINGTON, MANUFACTURERS OF ALUMINUM AWNINGS, CEILINGS, METAL PARTS FOR CARS, PLANES, ETC, 


LOUISVILLE PLANT OF THE B. F. AVERY AND SONS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF FARM TRACTORS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 








Leather manufacturing, ninth in value of sales, is a 
more important industry than might be apparent from 
the figures, Production of footwear is an enterprise in 
which the South as a whole is seriously delinquent. Only 
five of the 16 Southern states are presently turning out 
quantities of footwear sufficient to supply their own 
requirements. While Kentucky rates fifth in this group, 
following Missouri, Tennessee, Virginia, and Maryland, 
the Blue Grass State does have a definite balance of 
trade in its favor, Increase in production, moreover, 
has been appreciable since the prewar era: 


Leather Manufacture 
Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 
Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. $mil. 
| ee 22 7.0 335 7.7 13.1 20.8 
1939 .... 20 4.2 23 a2 41 7.3 
Gain ... 2 2.8 2 4.5 9.0 13.5 


Leather products sales run predominantly to foot- 
wear and allied commodities: Footwear, $17.5 million 
in 1947, $5.5 million in 1939; Footwear Findings 
(parts), $2.2 million in 1947, $1.0 million in 1939; 
Luggage, etc, (including gloves, purses and small leather 
goods), $1.1 million in 1947, $800,000 in 1939, 

Last and least among nondurable manufactures is 
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production of rubber and rubber goods. While sales of 
this industry appear insignificant in comparison with 
other industry groups, potentialities are good. Kentucky's 
contribution to the rubber business now consists  pri- 
} marily in output of synthetic rubber. From this founda- 
| tion, however, it is entirely possible that an important 
industry can be developed to turn out finished products, 
9 especially vehicle tires, Sales of rubber: In 1947, $200,- 
) 000; in 1939, $100,000. 

Turning to durable goods manufacture, a notable in- 
) crease is apparent in productive facilities as measured 
} by invested capital, Gain in this respect is 44 per cent 
for durables, 37 per cent for nondurables. Also, in em- 
ployment durables show to advantage with percentage 
gain of 73 per cent, against 63 per cent for nondurables. 
Only in value of sales does the nondurable picture look 
brighter, and this effect grows largely out of the greater 
' inflationary pressures that are being felt in the non- 
durable goods industries, Detlated to the level of 1939 
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—s dollars, physical production of durable goods achieved a 
. | 72 per cent gain against an equivalent basis gain of 62 per 
1S 4) cent for nondurables, Current dollar increase is as 
ire bese follows: 
Se il ‘ 
Only Durable Manufactures 
3 out Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 
own Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. $mil. 
rOUp, 7 1947 .... 950 2406 674 217.9 2668 484.7 
land,> 1939 .... 514.167.3390 57.7—sdMLS «(169.2 
‘ec of Gain ... 436 73.3 284 160.2 155.3 315.5 
over, Percentage gain.................... 186% 
\ number of changes in rank occurred in durable 
industries between 1939 and 1947, Only three of the 
me (tO industry groups retained their prewar status. Mov- 
iit 


Saies | ing up in the scale are Lumber, Machinery, Electrical 


“a Machinery, and Transportation [:quipment. Losing 

73 =~ rank: Furniture, Stone-Clay-Glass, and Primary Metals. 

3.5 Lumber has stepped well to the forefront of the list: 

foot- 

llion Lumber & Wood Basic Products 

ings Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 

( p ‘ : v Capital ment Income Serz vices of Sales 

3 ): B Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil $mil. 

ther # 1947 .... 497 34.1 15.4 47.8 82.0 129.8 
1939 .... 174 18.7 6.4 6.2 13.3 19.5 

s ig Gain ... 323 15.4 9.0 41.6 68.7 110.3 

Percentage gain.................... 505% 


Sales for the subgroups: Wooden Containers, $56.5 
i million in 1947, $5.5 million in 1939; Mill Products, 
ig $53.3 million in 1947, $11.2 million in 1939; Ply- and 
© Millwork, $12.6 million in 1947, $1.4 million in 1939; 
Singing, $2.8 million in 1947, $700,000 in 1939; Mis- 
) cellaneous (including wood briquets, sawdust materials, 
sand wood preserving), $4.6 million in 1947, $700,000 
in 1939. 
Fabricated Metals, second in both 1939 and 1947, 
registered noteworthy gains, especially in heating-plumb- 
ing equipment : 


Fabricated Metals 


Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 





Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. $mil. 
1947 .... 69 42.7 13.5 47.8 50.2 98.0 
1939 .... 51 24.3 6.6 10.3 21.0 S13 
Gain ... 18 18.4 6.9 37.5 29.2 66.7 
NTS. Percentage gain.................44. 213% 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER'S LOUISVILLE WORKS, WORLD'S 
LARGEST WHEEL TRACTOR PLANT. DAILY OUTPUT: 400 UNITS. 





CONTINUOUS ROLL FORMING MACHINES FOR ALUMINUM 
BUILDING PRODUCTS AT REYNOLDS PLANT 12, LOUISVILLE. 





MODERN WELDING CO. PLANT AT OWENSBORO WHERE STEEL 
TANKS ARE MADE FOR INDUSTRIES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 





















































Sales: Heating-Plumbing, $41.6 million in 1947, $8.7 
million in 1939; Structural Products, $16.9 in 1947, 
$9.7 in 1939; Stamped Products, $3.3 million in 1947, 
$1.8 million in 1939; Tin Products, $1.7 million in 1947, 
$700,000 in 1939; Wire Products (including nails, ete.), 
$700,000 in 1947, $500,000 in 1939; Light Fixtures, 
$709,000 in 1947, none of record in 1939; Hardware & 
Cutlery, $600,000 in 1947, $700,000 in 1939; Miscel- 
laneous (chiefly unclassifiable because of diversified 
products), $32.5 million in 1947, $9.2 million in 1939, 

Third among durable industries, Machinery shows 
second greatest gain percentagewise, exceeded only by 
Lumber, Machinery ranked fourth in 1939, 


Machinery Manufacture 


Invest. Employ- Materials & Value 

; Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms Sonal. (000) $mil. Smal. $mil. 
1947 .... 66 45.5 11.4 35.0 36.9 71.9 
1939 .... 57 20.1 4.0 7.4 11.5 18.9 
Gain ... 9 25.4 7.4 27.6 25.4 71.9 
Percentage gain.................... 280% 


Sales: Agricultural Machinery, $28.3 million in 1947, 
$2.6 million in 1939; General Industrial, $19.8 million 
in 1947, $8.0 million in 1939; Special Industrial, $10.5 
in 1947, $1.8 million in 1939; Household and Service, 
$4.4 million in 1947, $5.6 million in 1939; Construction, 
$700,090 in 1947, $400,000 in 1939; Office & Store, 
$500,000 in 1947, none of record in 1939; Machine 
Parts, $100,000 in 1947, $400,000 in 1929, 


LOUISVILLE WORKS, AMERICAN RADIATOR-STANDARD SANITARY CO., MAKERS OF HEATING AND PLUMBING EQUIPMENT. 





Primary Metals, while gaining substantially in value 
of sales now finds itself in fourth place instead of first 
place as in 1939: 


Primary Metals Manufacture 





Invest. Employ- Materials & Valu 

, Capital ment Income Services of Saves 
Year Firms Smal. (000) $mil. $mil. $m 
1947 .... 23 44.0 6.3 273 41.7 69.0) 
1939 .... 21 42.8 6.2 11.3 34.1 45.4 
Gain ... 2 12 5 16.0 7.6 23.¢ 
Percentage gain.................... 52% 

Sales: 


Rolling Mills & Furnaces, $64.2 million in 


1947, $42.8 million in 1939; Foundries & Smelters, $2.7 


million in 1947, $1.3 million in 1939; Miscellaneous 


Operations, $2.1 million in 1947, $1.3 million in 1939, 
Transportation Equipment, sixth in 1939) now ce- 
cupies fifth place: 


Trans. Equip. Manufacture 


Invest. Employ- Materials & Vali 
Capital = ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $at?, (000) $mil. Smal, Sonal. 
1987 ..... 18 15:1 3:1 11.4 22.9 34.3 
1939 .... 9 13 Ly 3.6 8.2 11.8 
Gain ... 9 7.8 1.4 7.8 14.7 25 
Percentage gain................ 191% 
Sales: Motor Vehicles, $30.3 million in 1947, $10.7 
million in 1939; Aireraft, $2.6 million in 1947, none 
of record in 1939; Ships & Boats, $700,000 in 1947, } 


$300,009 in 1939; Railroad [-quipment, $100,000 in 








MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT MURRAY, KY. GAS COOKING RANGES ARE MANUFACTURED IN THIS MODERN PLANT. ; 
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1947, less than $100,000 in 1939; Miscellaneous (bi- 
cycles, etc. ), $600,000 in 1947, $800,000 in 1939, 
Furmiture, fifth in 1939, now holds sixth place: 


Furniture Manufacture 
Invest. Employ- 


Materials & Value 





Capital ment Income s of Sales 
Yea Firms $mil. (000) $mil. $mil. 
1947 .... Hi 11.4 5.4 14.9 24.1 
1939 .... 33 11.2 +.6 5.0 133) 
Gain ... 24 zo 8 9.9 11.0 
Percentage gain. ....6 6. is. c eee eee 84% 


> 


Sales: Household, $20.7 million in 1947, $12.3 in 
1939; Miscellaneous (public building, office & store, 
partitions & shelving, screens & blinds, ete.), $3.4 mil- 
lion in 1947, $800,000 in 1939, 

[lectrical Machinery and Stone-Clay-Glass, close 
rivals for seventh place in 1939, have progressed in 
parallel fashion, and today are still a practical toss up: 


Electrical Machinery 
Invest. Employ- 


Materials & Walue 


of Sa 





Capital ment Income Ser les 
Year Firms $mil. (000) Smil. $mil Smal 
1947 ... 18 13.0 4.1 13 9.1 20.4 
1939 .... 14 1 Kes 3.0 5.4 4.5 9.9 
Gain ... 4 ilps 1 5.9 4.6 10.5 
Percentage gain................ ~. 205% 


Sales: Communication Equipment, $15.5 million in 
1°47, $7.0 million in 1939; Generating Apparatus, $1.7 
million in 1947, $900,000 in 1939; Appliances, $400,000 
in 1947, $300,000 in 1939; Miscellaneous (including in- 
sulated pr ducts), S2.8 million in 1947, $1.7 million in 
1939, 


Stone-Clay-Glass Products 


Invest. Employ- 


Capital ment Income Services of Sal s 
Year Firms Smal. (000 Smil. Smil. Smal 
J 1S ZA:9 4.7 12.3 9 20.2 
1939 .... 81 18.6 37 4.8 5.9 10.7 
Gain ... 34 2.9 1.0 ho 2.0 9.5 
Percentage gain..................-. 89% 


Sales: Brick-Tile, $9.7 million in 1947, $3.4 million 
in 1939; Concrete & Plaster, $3.2 million in 1947, $2.7 
million in 1939; Cement, $3.6 million in 1947, $1.2 mil- 
lion in 1939; Abrasives, $1.4 million in 1947, $500,000 
in 1939; Pottery, $1.0 million in 1947, $200,000 in 1939 ; 
Cut Stone, S800,000 in 1947, $500,000 in 1939; Glass 
& Glassware, $500,000 in 1947, $200,000 in 1939, 

The final two durable goods industries, Scientific in- 
struments and Miscellaneous Manufactures formerly 
were classified together under the latter designation. 
Since, however, the new official classification code shows 
a separation, they will be shown here separately: 


Scientific Instruments 
Invest. Employ- 


Capital ment Income Services of Sales 
Year Firms $mil, (000) $mil. $mil. $mil 
Oey... . iS 4.3 LZ 3.6 2.0 5.6 
rOS9 .... 1] 4.0 9 Lo 1.9 uz 
Gain ... 4 3 3 2.3 B| 2.4 
Percentage gain.................... 75% 


Sales: Instruments, $800,000 in 1947, $300,000 in 
1939; Timepieces, $4.8 million in 1947, $2.9 million in 
1939, 
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MODERN SEWING ROOM OF THE DRESS SHIRT AND SPORT 
SHIRT FACTORY, S. J. CAMPBELL COMPANY, MADISONVILLE. 


Miscellaneous Manufactures 


Invest. Employ- Vaterials & Value 
Capit mer ‘ Ser 

Year Firms $mil. (000 Sm! $y 

1947 ... 52 9.0 ES 6.3 5.1 

1939 .... 43 8.8 1.9 2.4 3.0 

Gain 9 2 3.9 2.1 





Percentage gain. 


Sales: Household Appliances, $2.6 million in 1947, 
$800,000 in 1939; Toys, $2.5 million in 1947, $1.4 mil- 
lion in 1939; Jewelry, $1.1 million in 1947, $600,000 in 
1939; Plastic Articles, $800,000 in 1947. none of record 
in 1939; Other and Various, $3.0 million in 1947, $1.7 
million in 1939, 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable progress ap- 
parent from the foregoing tabulations, the fact remains 
that extensive investment opportunities still exist in the 
Blue Grass State for further industrial development. A 
rough idea of the direction such investments can be ex- 
pected to take in the future is deduced from the record 
of railroad shipments to and from the state. 

The following table shows Kentucky’s balance of 
trade, as measured by shipments over Class I railroads : 


Freight Tonnage—1947 








Commodities (00 nS i) tons lance 
Primary Metals ........... 392.8 324.7 68.1 
Food Products ...... nope 538.6 192.5 46.1 
Tobacco Products .. oe 35.6 42 31.4 
Rubber Products ....... fA 3h 15.6 roo 
Miscellaneous Manufac. ... 69.8 54.4 15.4 
Furniture ............. een 30.5 25.5 5.0 
Leather Goods ............ 1.9 4 i Rs, 
Total Plus Commodities ... 1100.3 917.3 183.0 

baiance 
Stone-Clay-Glass .......... 557.0 868.4 311.4 
Chemicals ........... Disret H0.2 682.2 242.0 
Trans. Equip. ............ 90.0 309.4 219.4 
Paper Products ......... 98.6 345.1 246.5 
Fabricated Metals ......... 455.0 522.1 67.1 
Machinery ................ 57.7 95.8 38.1 
0 50.9 79.4 28.5 
Electrical Machinery ..... 6.7 19.5 12.8 
(2. re 35 11.7 8.2 
Petrol.-Coal Products ...... 492.8 588.7 _ 95.9 
Total Minus Commodities... 2252.4 3522.3 1269.9 





























Harlan ........ 431 585 1,053,000 2,377,000 








Community Expansion Harrison ...... 43 69 368,000 980,000 f 
See 22 25 68,000 132,000 | 
Development of manufacturing industry through the Henderson .... 1,038 1,269 3,423,000 6,957,000 FF 
; : : ‘ et ee : Z d Hickman ...... 19 34 167,000 489,000 F 
state continues to follow the pattern set in earlier years. ine ...... oe 5R7 585000 7.452 (00 
Jefferson county, with Louisville as its metropolis con- Jefterson ...... 35,038 76,408 304,528,000 — 1,040,407,000 
elit teaisdiatio site ae ‘glides Jessamine ..... 20 42 172,000 599,000 
tinues aa Pp ace the oe communities of = state, i... ro bd 138000 321'000 | 
Now, however, there are ten counties turning ou —_ 2.168 3,237. ——*18,928'000 47,013,000 |) 
manufactured products valued at $10 million or more, od ere e 173 236 313,000 708,000 F 
: er ae eee = ae Laurel ........ — 139 — 418,000 
whereas before the war only four counties were able ea Pe “| 211,000 375,000 
to qualify for this category : Letcher ....... 73.245 287,000 1,596,000 
Lincoln ....... 25 30 222,000 434,000 F 
x m Logan ......... 225 307 1,135,000 2,573,000 FF 
Manufacturing by Counties Madison ...... 233328 468,000 1,094,000 
: . Marion ........ 81 749 542,000 8,323,000 
Employment Sales . Marshall ...... 202 446 401,000 1,478,000 
County 1939 1947 1939 Bite Mason ........ 893 1,813 6,683,000 22,562,000 
BE vesnvanses 79 396 $ 186,000 $ = 1,554,000 McCracken .... 2,816 3,646 9,994,000 21,521,000) 
|S ee 269 749 249,000 1,151,000 McCreary ..... 280 273 558,000 904,000 
Anderson ...... 158 530 1,055,000 5,898,000 McLean ....... 190 251 379,000 833,010) 
Ballard ....... 37 59 54,000 142,000 Meade ........ 50 61 99,000 202,060 
Barren ........ 294 467 559,000 1,477,000 Mercer ........ 43 45 509,000 883,000 
Bath .......... 16 66 30,000 210,000 Monroe ....... Y 10 64,000 115,000 
Bell ........... 797 794 2,202,000 3,648,000 Montgomery .. 99 112 292,000 549,000 
Boone ......... 30 89 84,000 410,000 Muhlenberg ... 65 245 373,000 2,326,000 
Bourbon ....... 16 60 144,000 504,000 Nelson ........ 187 333 1,406,000 4,165,000 
Boyd .......... 4,051 5,551 39,198,000 46,847,000 Nicholas ....... 9 13 37,000 82,000 
Boyle ......... 586 1325 2,044,000 7,695,000 Dd i's 34 123 185,000 991,000 
Bracken ....... 269 450 689,000 1,918,000 Pendleton ..... 8 12 52,000 131,000 
Breckenridge .. 145 335 762,000 2,924,000 Perry ......... 412 970 607,000 2,416,000 
Caldwell ...... 702 —-:1,090 1,072,000 2,770,000 SS os ig pins 181 526 557,000 2,686,000 
Calloway ...... 203 305 410,000 1,025,000 Powell ........ 31 66 156,000 339,000 
Campbell ...... 4,304 4,317 —-17,317,000 28,888,000 Pulaski ....... 205 523 696,000 2,956,000 
Carroll ........ 135 268 317,000 1,045,000 Rowan ........ 515 454 1,140,000 1,672,000 
SSREET ois < ss 886 —-:1,202 1,635,000 3,690,000 Scott .......... 83 242 200,000 954,000 | 
Casey ......... 14 103 38,000 484,000 Shelby ........ 122 259 518,000 1,835,000 | 
Christian ...... 596 938 3,147,000 8,241,000 Simpson ...... 151 205 376,000 825,000 
ee 269 679 715,000 3,001,000 Taylor ........ 99 145 560,000 1,360,000 
Crittenden ..... 19 40 30,000 106,000 ee 131 408 624,000 3,242,000 
Cumberland ... 37 152 59,000 403,000 Trigg ......... 16 21 102,000 164,000 
Daviess ....... 3,195 3,879 —-:11,270,000 22,761,000 Union ......... 24 29 100,000 206,000 
Estill .......... 291 350 —-2,231,000 4,475,000 Warren ........ 440 1,990 3,002,000 22,568,000 
Fayette ....... 709 2,342 = 5,448,000 29,908,000 Washington ... 19 55 39,000 188,000 | 
Fleming ....... 14 25 42,000 129,000 Wayne ........ 96 202 273,000 960,000 | 
Floyd ......... 33 240 61,000 746,000 Webster ....... 25 26 140,000 246,000 
Franklin ....... 1,407 3,269 ~—- 6,661,000 25,745,000 Whitley ....... 144 345 615,000 2,448,000 | 
Fulton ........ 666 862 —-1,612,000 3,472,000 Woodford ..... 282 439 1,202,000 3,113,000 
— eeees ; + oaks 4 000 in ee Tee a : S83 Se TIL 
yy a 5413 088 5,173,000 12,713,000 : 6 Re 
Grayson ........ 9 12 103,000 228'000 Total Foregoing 69,892 132,813 $471,632,000 $1,459,467,000 
Green ......... 38 198 115,000 989,000 Other Counties 826 1,297 $ 9,398,000 $ 22,133,000 
Greenup ....... 226 477 ‘1,577,000 5,523,000 SEEEEIEENSEIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEG 
Hardin ........ 367 430 61,000 1,481,000 State Total .... 70,718 134,110 $481,030,000 $1,481,600,000 




















MEN'S CLOTHING IS MANUFACTURED AT THIS HUGE PLANT OF THE CURLEE CLOTHING COMPANY AT MAYFIELD, KENTUCK 
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HEREFORDS GRAZING NEAR DANVILLE. KENTUCKY HERDS RAISED UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS ARE KNOWN FOR HIGH QUALITY. 


AGRICULTURE 


A *RICULTURE: is actually the largest industry in 
Kentucky. In 1940 nearly half of her people, approxi- 
mately 45 per cent, lived on farms, and about 80 per 
cent of her people look to farming, or to business with 
farm people as their chief means of support. For these 
reasons, it is obvious why farm prosperity is upper- 
most in the minds of state officials and others interested 
in the welfare of the state as a whole. 

The special emphasis placed on farm programs, es- 
pecially since the last war, by the State Department of 
Agriculture and other groups has initiated and stimu- 
lated much invaluable research directed toward a “Plan 
of Action” which could ultimately increase prewar an- 
nual farm production of 160 million dollars (1935-39 
average) by as much as 40 per cent or by 64 million dol- 
lars. It is easy to understand how far such an increase 
could go toward improving farm incomes and family 
living, and raising general prosperity in the state, the 
basic needs of Kentucky agriculture today. 


Crops 


Kentucky grows a great variety of crops, including 
fruits, vegetables, tobacco, corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
grasses, clovers, and other minor crops. In 1947, cash 
income from crops was $300,965,000 or approximately 
one half of total farm receipts which reached $588,007,- 
000. (In 1939 dollars this figure would be approximate- 
ly $213,000,000.) These figures for 1940 were $74,073,- 
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000 and $145,898,000 respectively. In both instances, 
livestock and livestock products made up the other half 
of total farm receipts. 

Corn—Corn is grown in all parts of the state, but 
more economically in some parts than in others. The 
major corn producing counties are: Hancock, Daviess, 
McLean, Henderson, Union, Crittenden, Livingston, 
Marshall, Ballard, Carlisle, Hickman, and Fulton, Many 
other counties vield a comparable amount, but the acre- 
age is limited for various agricultural reasons. Corn 
acreage in the state varies from five to twenty-five times 
that of tobacco in some sections, and is also about twenty- 
five per cent greater than hay acreage. It is the state's 
number one grain crop. 

Hybrid seed corn has become very popular in Ken- 
tucky in the last ten to fifteen years, [tis grown in nearly 
every county in the state, and in some counties it ac- 
counts for 90 per:cent or more of the corn acreage 
planted. In 1947, total corn acreage yielded 76,265,000 
bushels valued at $22,014,000. 

Tobacco—.\ state tradition, thought of and spoken 
of as a staple crop and a permanent part of any agri- 
cultural planning in Kentucky, tobacco is the leading 
cash crop of the state. In 1947, 385,073,000 pounds sold 
for $230,682,000, Two general types are grown, burley 
and dark, the lighter burley being the more popular and 
accounting for about 90 per cent of total sales. A favor- 
able climate, a soil adapted to tobacco; good market 
facilities that are among the largest in the world; a wide 
knowledge of the tobacco industry among farmers ; small 



















































A PRIZE GUERNSEY BULL ON LANSDOWNE FARM. 




















HOPKINSVILLE MILLING COMPANY, HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY 








HAMPSHIRES, SHROPSHIRES, SUFFOLKS AT GREENTOP FARM. 
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acreage requirements ; comparatively small investment 
necessary in farm machinery; and a gratifying income 
from production are the main reasons for large scale 
growing of tobacco in Kentucky, The objective of the 
tobacco industry is to increase the yield per acre and per 
unit effort with a gradual spread of burley to those sec- 
tions of the state that are adapted to its growth at a 
profit. 

Hay and Pasture—Kentucky soils are adapted to 
a wide variety of high quality hay crops, including 
grasses, Clovers, and small grains. Sweet, mammoth 
burr, crimson and white clover and Korean Lespedeza 
are grown on a large scale; Korean on a larger scale 
than any of the other legumes because it is easily grown 
in many types of soils. It provides about one-third of all 
hay harvested in the state, Alfalfa has become an ini- 
portant hay crop in many sections of the state as hes 
sweet clover. The latter serves well as a cover crop and 
soil building crop. 

Other soil building clovers are red clover and crimson 
clover. Red clover is also a good yielding, high quality 
hay crop and a profitable seed crop. Crimson clever °s 
popular in the central, western and northern sections of 
the state. 

Timothy, red top orchard grass and blue-grass are the 
staple grasses of the state for hay and pasture, Other 
hay crops are oats, sorghum, soybeans, cow peas, millet 
and corn shreddings. 

Small Grains—W heat, barley, oats and rye in the 
order named are the most important of the small grain 
crops grown in the state. Barley winter-kills badly in 
some sections of the state. Its per acre yield is com- 
parable to corn. Rye is growing rapidly in importance, 
and the Balboa variety is particularly well adapted to 
Kentucky soil and climate. 

Fruits and Vegetables—Kentucky’s vegetable pro- 
duction is used chiefly for home consumption, but there 
are a few commercial areas, Regions near Louisville, 

’aducah, Covington, Ashland and Bowling Green are 
the most important of these, and they are supplemented 
by many small local markets. 

Henderson, Union, Crittenden and McCracken coun- 
ties are the leading counties in the growing of apples 
and pears on a commercial basis, They are grown for 
home consumption throughout the state. There is room 
for expansion of the fruit industry in the Ohio and Cum- 
berland River regions, the Purchase counties, and the 
northeastern section of the state. 

Strawberries are grown on a commercial basis in the 
Purchase section near Bowling Green, and Simpson, and 
adjacent counties near Franklin. 

Seed Crops—Some of the leading farmers in the 
state are devoting a good deal of their time to the scien- 
tific breeding of plants and the development of high 
yielding and disease resistant strains of various field 
crops. The growing of improved strains of burley to- 
bacco is one field in which much has been accomplished. 
and this has led to the selling of improved strains of 
seed by a number of growers. 

Sweet potatoes and irish potatoes are the only root 
crops of commercial importance in Kentucky. In 1947, 
3,366,000 bushels of irish potatoes returned a cash in- 
come of $1,344,000; while 1,040,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes returned $526,000. 
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stmnent Livestock 


aa Sheep, goats, swine, beef cattle, dairy cattle, horses 
f te and mules are the major classes of the livestock industry 
id per | Kentucky. 
e sec- Sheep—Sheep and lambs fit well into the farm 
Y ata economy in the central part of the state and other sec- 
tions where long-range pasture and small acreage-crop 
ee rotations are practiced. The sale of the lambs accounts 
ding for the major portion of the income derived from sheep, 
moth but some income is obtained from wool. Kentucky spring 
ew lambs are recognized as a higher type and they frequent- 
scale ly bring premium prices. The state is well suited to the 
sores production of spring lambs. ‘J he climate is an important 
nf ait factor to the high percentage of living lambs in the early 
da spring, and the good pastures of the late winter and 
: hes early spring that result from the growing of cover crops 
and are helping factors. The heaviest demand for sheep on 
pasture, under efficient management, coincides with the 
lites coming of the blue grass in the early spring and late 
witty fall. Because of these factors, sheep and lambs have 
wars been one of the most consistent and profitable livestock 
er enterprises in the state. 
Beef Cattle—Kentucky has long been known for 
» the its production of high quality beef cattle. Cash income 
ther from the sale of these cattle constitutes about 12 per 


illet cent of the farmers’ total cash income, Beef cattle are 
more widely distributed throughout the state than are 
sheep and lambs, In a few areas, near distilleries, and 
in a few of the grain and trading centers beef cattle are 
fed without grazing, but most beef cattle are grazed for 
the market. In the rougher sections of the state where 
pasture and feeds are short, the beef type cattle are sold 
as feeders, There are a number of types and breeds of 
beef cattle in the state from which the farmer has the 
free privilege of selection. 
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O. C. |. REGISTERED SHOATS, A VERY POPULAR BREED. 


CORN IS GROWN IN ALL PARTS OF THE STATE. IN 1947 TOTAL CORN ACREAGE YIELDED 76,265,000 BUSHELS WORTH $22,014,000. 
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Hogs—In the early days of the state, hog raising 
was one of the most important parts of the livestock 
industry. While competition of the corn belt states de- 
creased the relative standing of hog raising in Kentucky, 
it is still an important state enterprise in the river bot- 
toms and in the better corn growing counties. There are 
many successful swine breeders in the state, The domi- 
nant breeds are Durocs, Berkshire, Hampshire, O, I. C., 
Poland, China, Chester White, and Yorkshire. 

Cash income from meat animals in 1947 totaled $173,- 
882,000. 

Dairy Cattle—Dairying is especially well adapted 
to the small farms so numerous throughout the state, On 
these farms there is usually plenty of labor to take care 
of the cows, and the roughage can be grown to feed them. 
Kentucky farmers have some advantage in the low-cost 
production of milk, because of plentiful labor, good pas- 
tures and opportunity for winter grazing, About one- 
third of Kentucky’s milk cows, on about half of the 
farms are kept chiefly to furnish milk, butter, and cheese 
for the family. 

Some 50,000 farms distributed over the state have 
milking herds that number from three to ten cows each, 
From these herds comes the greater portion of the cream, 
and much of the milk sold in Kentucky to creameries, 
cheese factories, and condenseries. 

There are 5,000 or more herds of milk cows in the 
state on farms where half or more of the gross income 
is from the sale of dairy products, These herds are well 
distributed over the state, and include a considerable 
number of herds bred for sale of beef stock. In the breed- 
ing of seed stock sires, attention is paid to production 
records and herd classification programs in the better 
herds. 

Poultry—Cash income from poultry production 
in the state in 1947 totaled $43,332,000, and although 
much of the feed for poultry production must be pur- 
chased, there is the advantage of green pasture through- 











out most of the year which appreciably reduces the total 
amount of grain and protein concentrates necessary. 

Total cash income from dairy products amounted to 
$51,218,000 in 1947 as compared with $16,249,000 in 
1940, 

Horses and Mules—Shortages of labor and the 
high cost of feed have tended to reduce the popularity 
and number of workstock on farms and to increase thie 
use of mechanical farm power. Workstock have declined 
less in Kentucky, however, than in the country as a 
whole. About half of the state’s workstock are mules, 
the other half, horses. The light horse industry, though 
localized and affecting relatively few people is of con- 
siderable economic importance in Kentucky. 

The total cash income from livestock and livestock 
products in 1947 amounted to $287,042,000. 


Agriculture and The Distilling Industry 


Kentucky distillers have long been actively concerne:| 
with the welfare of Kentucky farmers, It is in the feeds 
from distilleries that the major contribution is made to 
agriculture, aside from the provision of an important 
market for grain, Traditionally, the great proportion of 
the grain processed by distillers has been used for feed- 
ing purposes in wet form, However, seasonal produc- 
tion and transportation problems limited this to distillery 
localities. In recent years, through technical advances 
in the industry, it has become possible to dry almost all 
of the stillage, and as a result this valuable feed can be 
more widely distributed. 

An interesting example of the things which the dis 
tilleries have done to aid their brother industry—agri- 
culture—-has been their participation in the Bourbon 
Beet Cattle Association shows. This unique organization 
is devoted entirely to the promotion of the fattening of 
fine cattle in Kentucky. ‘ 

This association is looking forward to its biggest and 





TYPICAL BEAUTIFUL KENTUCKY FARM WHERE MANY OF THE WORLD'S FAMOUS RACE HORSES HAVE BEEN BRED AND TRAINED. 
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best show this December. The theory behind the asso- 
ciation is that Kentucky has the natural advantages to 
make one of the nation’s cattle centers. It has a long 
pasture season, fine natural water supplies, a great 
amount of natural pasture, and a locally produced pro- 
tein supplement in the form of Distillers Feeds, A prin- 
cipal requirement for entry in the show is that the ani- 
mals be fed at least one and a quarter pounds of Distillers 
Dried Grains or one pound of Dried Distillers Solubles 
daily for six months before the show. 

The association each year offers $5,000 in prizes as 
inducement for the cattlemen to enter, An even greater 
inducement is the fact that the buyers at the first two 
shows have paid premium prices because of the high 
quality of the cattle shown. As a result, the association 
now has three times as many entries, representing about 
4) counties, as it had in its first show two years ago. 

An interesting note in this connection is the quality of 
beef produced by the stockmen for these shows. In the 
first two shows, more than 75% of the animals produced 
carcasses which were graded prime or choice. An addi- 
tional inducement to the buyer to pay premium prices 
was the fact that the cattle were productive of exception- 
ally high meat yields. 

Many of Kentucky's distilleries maintain extensive 
research laboratories for the investigation of present 
and potential values of their products, While much of 
this work is still very much in the nebulous stage, out- 
standing results have been accomplished, particularly 
with the vital feed ingredients they produce, In addition, 
these studies include the possibility of use of distillery 
products in human foods, the production of medicines 
such as penicillin and streptomycin and as a fuel for 
farm tractors. 

Beside the work in their own laboratories and farms, 
the distilleries have sponsored many research projects 
in various agricultural colleges, resulting in much valu 
able information on teeding, which can in turn be used 
by farmers to improve their feeding efficiency and profit. 

These projects have included the investigation of 
many aspects of feeding poultry, swine, calves, and dairy 
cattle. Currently a large number of research projects 
are underway and, through such projects, the scope of 
the investigation of the values of the feeds of the dis- 
tilleries is constantly being broadened. 

Two years ago, Kentucky distilleries joined with other 
distilleries in the nation to create the Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, This council was created to bring about 
a better understanding of the nutritional values and uses 
of Distillers Feed, so as to aid feeders through the pro- 
duction of more efficient rations. It also conducts an edu- 
cational program to make known the results of this work 
to all persons concerned with the manufacture and use 
of such feeds. 

In its two years of operation, the council has collected 
and analyzed reports of existing research work and has 
stimulated, through its members, much additional re- 
search, Benefits to be derived through proper feeding 
program have been described in many ways so that the 
farmer may learn of them, Full reports have been sent 
to all county agents and vocational agriculture teachers ; 
literature has been distributed at state fairs and other 
expositions, and all other means available have been 
used to carry this story to the farmer. 
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KENTUCKY BURLEY TOBACCO PREPARED FOR HOUSING. 


A final picture of the contributions of the industry to 
agriculture can best be depicted by a brief look at the 
feeding uses of distillery feed products— Distillers Dried 
Grains, Dried Distillers Solubles and Distillers Grains 
with Solubles. 

Distillers Grains, traditionally a leading protein sup- 
plement for dairy cattle, has been proved exceptionally 
valuable as a supplement in fattening high quality beef 
cattle. Iexcellent 
Solubles. 

Distillers Solubles in breeding, growing and laying 
rations for poultry have proved very effective. In swine 


results have also been obtained with 


breeding rations, Solubles have contributed to the pro- 
duction of large litters and the reduction of pig mor- 
tality. Properly used, they also have a fine recording in 
fattening rations. 

These are but a few basic uses which undoubtedly 
will be greatly increased as the industry’s research ac 
tivities proceed, with a natural increase in benefits to the 
farmer and feeder. 





PRIZE STRAWBERRIES. McCRACKEN COUNTY PRODUCES MOST. 
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HEMLOCK AND OAK LOGS BEING SAWED AT THE PLANT OF STEARNS COAL AND LUMBER COMPANY, STEARNS, KENTUCKY. 


A VIRGIN WHITE OAK STAND IN LESLIE COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


F. IRESTS are Kentucky's greatest source of renew 
able wealth. Recent studies show that 11,857,101 acres 
of Kentucky’s total land area, or nearly 46%, is forested. 
The Federal Government owns 591,616 acres; the State 
owns 58,524 acres; the balance of 11,206,961 acres is 
privately owned. 

Trees from this stock pile of raw wood furnish full- 
time jobs for 20,100 workers, some income to 148,000 
persons on farms, and raw material for 2,000 sawmills 
and wood-using industries in the state. In 1945, the cash 
income from forest products in Kentucky was second 
only to tobacco among agricultural crops and it repre- 
sented about 1/7 of all agricultural income in the state. 

Early Days—\Vhen the first settlers came to Ken- 
tucky in 1774, they found abundant hardwood timber of 
a quality unexcelled in the northern hemisphere, Oak, 
beech, chestnut, maple, hickory and tulip trees made up 
more than 80% of the stand of timber. The average 
volume of merchantable timber per acre was probably 
greater than 5,000 feet board measure and the total 
volume for the state was about 122 billion feet. 

Production—The timber industry began in Ken 
tucky early in the nineteenth century. Before 1850, white 
oak from the head of Green River was exported to 
l'rance for the manufacture of wine casks. In 1870, 
Kentucky produced 214,074,000 feet b. m. of lumber 
and ranked fifteenth in production among the states of 
the Nation. Total production reached its peak in 1907 
when 912,908,000 feet b. m. were produced and full- 
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time employment was provided for 30,000 people. Re- 
cent figures show that Kentucky now ranks twenty-ninth 
among the states in the extent of its forested acreage 
while it is nineteenth in the volume of timber cut, A] 
though there are a few remnants of virgin timber, log- 
ging, for the most part, is in second-growth sfands. The 
oaks, tulip tree, maple, walnut, hickory, basswood and 
other hardwoods are still the most important species, al 
though considerable hemlock, and some shortleaf, pitch 
and white pine are produced, Altogether 56 commercial- 
ly important tree species grow in Kentucky. 

For Kentucky as a whole, the annual growth of wood 
usable for saw timber is less than 100 board feet per 
acre, However, there is no doubt that, with adequate 
fire protection and some simple forest management prac 
tices, the annual growth rate can be increased to an aver- 
age of 250 to 300 board feet per acre, Where shortleat 
pine, tulip tree or red oak make up the bulk of a stand, 
the annual growth may be even greater, 

Protection—Only during the last few years has 
recognition of the importance of these timberlands been 
achieved. This recognition is not vet state-wide but 
-teady progress is being made in the practice of forestry, 
\t present, 3,200,000 acres of state and private forest 
land have organized protection from fire, By July 1, 
1949, the area under protection should exceed four mil 
lion acres. 


Reforestation 


The state Division of Forestry operates two nurseries 
vhere seedlings are produced and distributed within the 
state to encourage reforestation of about 1,500,000 acres 
of waste land. It is estimated that this waste land alone 
could produce at least 100,000,000 feet b. m. of timber 

, annually if planted to trees. This represents about 1/5 
of the total lumber production in Kentucky in 1945. 
Nursery facilities are being expanded to produce more 
pine seedlings to reforest this waste land. Because of 
these reforestation efforts and because of silvicultural 








GROVE OF SECOND GROWTH TULIP TREES IN HARLAN CO., KY. 


practices on state forests and the Cumberland National 
Forest, itis probable that pine will be a much more im- 
portant timber species in NKentucky within the next fif 
teen to twenty years than it has been in the past. 
early in 1948, the Division of Forestry established a 
Consulting Forestry Service to assist woodland owners 
in the practice of forestry on their woodlands, The serv- 
ice is designed to increase both the growth rate and the 
quality of timber produced and to achieve a more com 
piete utilization. .\pplications for assistance under this 








MECHANICAL TREE PLANTER, THE FIRST USED IN KENTUCKY, IN OPERATION ON PENNYRILE STATE FOREST, PLANTS 13,800 A DAY. 
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THIS IS THE WAY A LOBLOLLY PINE PLANTATION IN WESTERN KENTUCKY LOOKS JUST TEN YEARS AFTER IT WAS PLANTED 


new service are already coming in faster than the Divi- 
sion of Forestry can expand its personnel to cope with 
them. 

Products — Principal products produced from Ken- 
tucky’s forests are rough lumber, veneer, tight cooper- 
age, mine timbers, cross ties and handle and shuttle bolts. 
There is a growing demand for pulpwood, distillation, 
and extract wood and bark, This demand will continue 
to grow since Kentucky has an abundance of young 
tulip tree, shortleaf and pitch pine and other species 
which produce such materials. Closer utilization of tim- 
ber products in the woods will also increase the supply 
of wood available for pulp wood. 

Prospects—W ith the growing interest in the prac- 
tice of good forestry, a climate and soil adapted for 
growing high quality wood, and an admirable system 


of railroads and navigable streams, there seems little 
doubt that Kentucky will continue to be an important 
timber producing state. Opportunities exist now for the 
conversion of rough lumber and other raw timber ma- 
terials into finished products within the state and there 
is a growing interest in establishing additional conver- 
sion plants in Kentucky. Concrete evidence of this in- 
terest may be found by examining briefly the produc- 
tion record made by Kentucky in 1947, Total sales from 
lumber produced in the state in that year amounted to 
approximately $101,400,000. 14,301 people were em- 
ployed in the industry whose plant investment figured 
slightly under $16,000,000. 1947 figures showed Ken- 
tucky to be the seventh ranking Southern state in furni- 
ture production with total sales amounting to $30,100,- 
000; a plant investment of 26,200,000; and an employ- 
ment figure approaching 5,400. Kentucky’s timber hey- 
day is not history, It is still in the future. 


LOGGING A VIRGIN TULIP TREE IN PIKE COUNTY, KENTUCKY. TOTAL SALES FROM LUMBER IN 1947 APPROXIMATED $101 400,000. 
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MINERALS 


Kentucky is primarily an agricultural state, but 
the value of its raw mineral products is about half that 
of the state’s agricultural products. The value of mined 
products ranges from $100,000,000 to $130,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas are outstanding com- 
mercially in Kentucky, while fluorspar and clay are con- 
sidered important. Other minerals found in the state in- 
clude rock asphalt, limestone, sandstone, glass sand, 
moulding sand, ordinary sand and salt brines, Oil shale 
is a probable resource of the future. 


Coal 


Outstanding mineral resource of Kentucky 1s coal, 
with production reaching approximately 80,000,000 tons 
in 1947. Kentucky ranks fourth among the states in coal 
production, being exceeded only by Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia of the Appalachian Field and Illinois of 
the Eastern Interior Field. To date less than 1 per cent 
of Kentucky’s coal, originally estimated at 124,327 ,000,- 
(00 tons from seams 14 inches thick or thicker, has been 
mined. 

Kentucky has two major coal fields—the Eastern Field 
and the Western Field. The Eastern Field contains 
about 55 per cent of the Kentucky deposits and in recent 
years has produced 75 per cent of the state’s mined coal. 
The larger producers include Harlan, Pike, Floyd, 
Perry, Letcher, and Bell counties. The coals of this 
l‘ield are usually considered a higher grade and much 
is used for by-product coke and gas, although a consid- 
erable amount is used for industrial and domestic 
purposes. 





ONE OF TWO PLANTS OPERATED IN THE STATE BY KENTUCKY 
STONE COMPANY—PRODUCERS OF CRUSHED LIMESTONE. 


The Western Field holds about 45 per cent of the 
state deposits but is producing only 25 per cent of coal 
mined. Hopkins, Muhlenberg, Webster, Union, and 
Ohio counties are the larger producers of Western Ken- 








TABB NUMBER ONE MINE AND PLANT OF THE UNITED STATES COAL AND COKE COMPANY, FLUORSPAR DIV., MEXICO,KENTUCKY. 
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VIEW OF MODERN COAL MINE IN THE MADISONVILLE AREA. OLDEST BITUMINOUS COAL DEPOSIT IN AMERICA AT STEARNS. 
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tucky coal, which is used primarily for railroad fuel, in- 
dustrial and domestic purposes. 


Petroleum 


Although Kentucky ranks fourth among the castern 
states in petroleum production, its rank among the 18 
major oil producing states is thirteenth. Kentucky is not 
in the same class with California, Texas and Oklahoma 
in production, but Kentucky oil is believed to be superior. 

The five major petroleum producing areas of Ken- 
tucky are: Irvine-Big Sinking Field (Lee, Estill, Powell 
counties and vicinity); Paint Creek Uplift (Magoffin 
and Johnson counties and vicinity); Bowling Green 
Field, Owensboro Field, and Floyd County Shale Gas 
ield. 

Peak annual production of petroleum up to 1919 was 

little over 9,000,000 barrels but new discoveries in 
\Vestern Kentucky brought production, in 1946, to 11,- 
100,000 barrels. Estimated reserves in known pools in 
1940 was 44,000,000 barrels, but by 1946 this estimate 
had been increased to 57,000,000 barrels. 

Although geological exploration becomes more difti- 
cult and more expensive, past drilling experience has 
shown that 1 to 2 per cent of acreage in reasonably favor- 
able sedimentary basins has yielded commercial oil. On 
this basis, only one-third of Kentucky’s acreage that ul- 




















A STRIP MINING OPERATION IN WESTERN KENTUCKY. 


timately may produce oil has been developed to date. 
Even with the failure of the state's petroleum supply, 
coal and oil shale can be used as a source of distillation. 


Natural Gas 


Natural gas production in Kentucky has increased 





KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE CLAY COMPANY'S PLANT IN WESTERN KENTUCKY. THIS IS THE LARGEST CLAY MINE IN THE WORLD. 
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steadily, reaching 59,000 millions of feet in 1940 and 
over 94,000 millions of feet in 1944. From 97 to 98 per 
cent of the state’s total production comes from Eastern 
Kentucky, chiefly from the black shale in Floyd and 
adjoining counties. 


Sandstones 


Rock asphalt occurs in several sandstones in Edmon- 
son and Grayson counties and in more limited quantities 
in Hardin, Breckinridge, Logan and Warren counties. 
These are the same sandstones which deeper under 
ground are oil producers in the Owensboro Field. Pro- 
duction of Kentucky rock asphalt for the period 1925-30 
was valued at about $3,000,000 but production has been 
more limited the past few years. Kentucky rock asphalt 
is a highgrade highway material. 


Other Minerals 


Kentucky’s principal minerals which occur in veins 
are fluorite, barite, and galena and sphalerite. Fluorite 
(Fluorspar) is a mineral used as a flux, especially in the 
manufacture of steel. It is the source of hydrofluoric 
acid and also is used in the manufacture of certain types 
of glass and enamels. The Kentucky-IIlinois district, 
including Crittenden, Livingston and Caldwell counties 
in Kentucky, yields 90 per cent of that produced in the 
United States and about 80 per cent of that used in this 
country. 














TRAINS LOADED WITH COAL LEAVING THE CORBIN, KY. YARDS 
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Barite (Barytes) is a mineral used in the production 
of lithopone, which in turn is used as a white pigment in 
paint, rubber goods, linoleum, cloth and paper, and as 
a heavy drilling mud in the oil industry. This is the 
principal vein mineral of the Bluegrass region. It is of 
limited quantity and a small amount of Strontium has 
made it unavailable for many purposes. 

Galena and Sphalerite (lead and zine ores) are pro- 
duced on a small scale in the fluorspar operations of 
Western Kentucky. They also are present in limited 
quantities in the Bluegrass, but attempts at commercial- 
ization so far have not been encouraging for any larg« 
development. 


Clays 


Clays suitable for the manufacture of common brick, 
the cheaper grades of tile, portland cement, rock wool, 
and similar materials are available in many counties of 
the state. These are mainly residual and alluvial clays. 
Large scale occurrences of commercial clays includes, 
among others, the fire clays at Olive Hill, Carter County, 
and vicinity. These are clays yielding products resistant 
to high temperatures, such as fire brick. Clays mined 
here in 1945 had a value exceeding $1,000,000. 

The ball (plastic) clays and other clays of Graves and 
Ballard counties in the Purchase. Ball clays are used 
in the manufacture of chinaware and pottery. Along 
with the adjoining part of Tennessee, this region pro- 
duces 90 per cent of that mined in the United States. 
The reserves are moderate and are being made to go 
farther by blending with lower grade clays. 80,077 tons 
of ball clay produced in 1945 were worth more than 
three-fourths of a,million dollars. Tennessee’s record 
was about the same. 

The Porters Creek Clay is mined in Illinois and Ten- 
nessee for use as a bleaching clay. It is present also over 
a considerable area in the Kentucky Purchase. 

There are some high grade aluminum clays worth 
studying both in the field and in the laboratory for pos- 
sible use as a source of aluminum. 


Developments 


The proper use and development of Kentucky’s min- 
eral resources presents a complex problem invalving 
geology, industrial chemistry, engineering and market- 
ing. This includes exploring for and finding raw mate- 
rials, finding new uses for old materials, improving 
methods of recovery and utilization, and more efficient 
marketing. 

Much fundamental research is involved in this long- 
range program which demands the cooperative effort of 
the following departments and agencies : 

State-supported—State Department of Mines and 
Minerals ; and the University of Kentucky, including the 
Department of Geology, the Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey, the Department of Chemistry, the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy, and the College of Commerce. 

Federal Agencies—United States Geological Survey, 
with offices on the University of Kentucky campus ; the 
United States Bureau of Mines; and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
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A ONE HUNDRED CAR COAL TRAIN ON THE CUMBERLAND VALLEY DIVISION OF THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILWAY. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Kentucky, a state of rugged terrain criss-crossed 
by hundreds of miles of navigable streams, has come a 
long way in the development of a state-wide highway 
system vital to the progress of her industry and the wel- 
fare of her citizens. 

The highway system includes more than 10,500 miles 
of improved state and federal highways plus 9,000 miles 
of surfaced county roads, This vast network of highways 
must traverse the relatively level areas of western Ken- 
tucky, through the rolling central bluegrass section to 
the mountainous and wooded areas of eastern Kentucky. 
Winding throughout the state are the 600 miles of rivers 
and streams which have made Kentucky a state of 
bridges. 

Kentucky has built up her highway system and will 
continue to build it on a strictly pay-as-you-go basis. 
The state has not adopted the system of financing road 
construction through bond issue, As a result, the state 
is not saddled with interest and debt payments, Under 
the state financial system there is a road fund separate 
and distinct from the general fund and consisting of 
revenue from gasoline and motor vehicle taxes, licenses 
and permits, fees and other related sources. A constitu- 
tional amendment adopted in 1945 provided that none 
of this revenue may be spent for other than highway 
purposes. 

To provide Kentucky with her present 10,500 miles 
of state and federal highways has cost the two govern- 
ments a total of $276,400,764.81. This sum could not 
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begin to reproduce the same roads in the present era of 
high construction costs. Kentucky Highway Department 
engineers have estimated today’s highway dollar will 
produce about one-half the roads it produced in 1941. 
On the basis of these facts, Kentucky's current high- 
way program has been formulated on the pattern of first 
attention to the main highways which serve the greatest 

















THIS MODERN FOUR LANE HIGHWAY IS A PORTION OF U.S. 
42 THAT STRETCHES BETWEEN LOUISVILLE AND CINCINNATI. 
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HAULING COAL ON KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD, 
OWNED BY STEARNS COAL AND LUMBER CO. IN S.E. KY. 


number of people and hence are the greatest revenue 
producers on the road system, Kentucky’s aim for the 
immediate future is for improvements to bring her pri- 
mary roads up to adequate surface standards. The past 
few vears have witnessed a phenomenal increase in traffic 
flow over the primary highways of the state, 

New contracts valued at $7,045,375.30 have been let 
during the first seven months of 1948, with additional 
work valued at $15,000,000 already in the hands of con- 
tractors. 

In order that her bridge system might keep pace with 
an expanding highway system, Kentucky veered from 
the pay-as-you-go plan with passage of the 1928 Murphy 
Toll Bridge -\ct. This progressive legislation provided 
for the issue of revenue bonds to finance the construc- 
tion or purchase of toll bridges. All toll collections are 
applied to retirement of the bonds and the bridges are 
opened to free traffic as soon as all indebtedness is can- 
celled. 

In the 20 years since passage of the Murphy Act, 
Kentucky has acquired and freed 19 toll bridges for 
which $17,280,000 worth of revenue bonds were issued 
and redeemed, There remains only one state-owned toll 
bridge, the Central Bridge connecting Newport, Ken- 
tucky and Cincinnati, Ohio, over the Ohio River, This 





LOCOMOTIVE SHOPS OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
AT PADUCAH, KY. ARE THE SECOND LARGEST IN AMERICA 


span was purchased by the means of $1,000,000 bon« 
issue in 1947, 

The Kentucky Department of Highways had its be 
ginnings in 1830 when Kentucky became the first stat: 
to establish a highway building unit through the creatiot 
of a “Board of Internal Improvement.” Garrett I. 
Withers of Dixon, Kentucky, is the present commis 
sioner of highways. 

The primary function of the department is, obviously 
the design, construction and maintenance of state high 
ways and bridges. However, many “extra” services car 
ried on within the department are of value to the state 
and often extend beyond Kentucky's borders, 

The department maintains on the University of Ken- 
tucky campus at Lexington one of the finest and most 
complete highway research laboratories in the nation 
Hfere road materials and processes are studied unde 
the same climatic and other conditions to which they 
would be subjected in actual use. Scientists from other 
states and several foreign countries visit the Kentucky 
laboratory for study and research. 

The Division of Planning currently is re-mapping all 
of Kentucky’s 120 counties. The maps are drawn to 
scale from aerial photographs, They show all federal, 
state and county roads; streams, lakes and forests and 











FRANKFORT AND CINCINNATI R. KR. RUNNING NORTH FROM 
FRANKFORT SERVES IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES IN THE AREA. 
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THE N. C. AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD SERVES MANY IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS IN THE WESTERN KENTUCKY AREA. 
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VIEW OF SOUTH LOUISVILLE SHOPS OF THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. (Photo by R. L. Kirkpatrick, L&N Magazine). 


all man-made structures, in addition to locating all towns 
and communities. 

Rural highways are receiving attention under a recent 
legislative act providing an annual $5,000,000) appro- 


priation to be expended on rural county roads under 


the joint supervision of the department's Division of 
Rural Highways and the county fiscal courts. 


The department is cooperating with other state agen- 
cies Ina current campaign to advertise Kentucky's many 
scenic and historic attractions and to build an ever 
increasing tourist trade. 

\ full-color booklet listing scenic and historic attrac- 
tions has been compiled by the department’s information 
division and is available to tourists together with the 


official state highwa\ map, The division also distributes 
a monthly highway map showing all construction proj- 
ects and recommended detours on Kentucky roads, 

An overall roadside improvement program which will 
mean additional roadside parks and overlooks, erosion 
control and roadside planting for Kentucky highways 
is being developed, and in this project the department has 
been offered the aid and c operation ot Kentucky Gar- 
den Clubs. 

Kentucky, with a plan for first roads first, has come 
a long way in highway development and, by wise spend- 
ing of available funds, will maintain her highway system 
at a level to provide the greatest possible return on the 
highway dollar. 


MEMORIAL BRIDGE AT CLAY'S FERRY, SPANNING THE KENTUCKY RIVER, IS HIGHEST HIGHWAY BRIDGE EAST OF MISSISSIPPI. 
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Waterways 


Kentucky has a waterway system that is equaled by 
few other states. The Ohio River covers the entire 
boundary on the north with tributaries to the south that 
are navigable and carrying bulk cargo freight in sub- 
stantial volume. They are, in the order of their im- 
portance: Tennessee River, Cumberland River, Ken- 
tucky River, Green River, Licking River, Big Sandy 
River and Barren River. 

A substantial tonnage of distilled products moves from 
Kentucky through Ohio River gateways and waterways 





A 12-BARGE CRUDE OIL TOW UPBOUND ON THE OHIO RIVER 
EN ROUTE TO ASHLAND OIL REFINERY NEAR CATLETTSBURG. 


to the Pacific Coast, Railroads and trucks carry this 
traffic to the river terminals from where they are carried 
by barge to New Orleans for shipment through the 
Panama Canal. Iron and steel products make up a large 
part of this traffic, and an increase in the movement 
of petroleum products—crude oil, fuel oil, and gasoline 
has been recorded in recent years. 

A large share of the state’s coffee and sugar is moved 
by water as are large lots of canned goods, paint, chemi- 
cals, peanuts, automobiles, lumber, soap, bottles, and 
many other commodities. 

A broader use of these channels of commerce is antici- 








SCENE IN THE BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY ALONG THE 
RIGHT OF WAY OF THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 


pated as more and more of the larger industrial plants 
locating in the state select sites on or adjacent to the 
rivers. 

Basic commodities that do not require expedited move- 
ment are usually waterborne and make up a large part 
of the total tonnage carried in this manner each year. 


Air 

Kentucky is cut by the continental airline routes both 
east and west and north and south, Four of the coun- 
try’s major lines maintain regular and frequent schedules 
to and through the state. Eastern, American, and TW.\ 
go into Louisville’s Standiford Field, and Eastern and 
Delta serve the Lexington area through the facilities of 
Blue Grass Field, In addition, Chicago and Southern 
Air Line has regular flights into McCracken Field at 
Paducah, Kentucky has a total of 23 airports of all 
types. Of these, 9 are commercial, 8 municipal, 2 CAA 
intermediate, and 4+ military. Nine of these are lighted. 


Railroad 


A look at a railroad map shows that most of the major 
transportation systems in Kentucky touch it only along 
the Ohio River. Further examination reveals, however, 
that the state is quite adequately served except for < 
rather small part of the south central section, For thos« 
few counties without rail transportation, the railroad anc 
bus, in combination, leave few areas without moder 
transportation of some kind. There are approximately) 
3,578 miles of railroad track in Kentucky, owned anc 
operated by more than twenty railroads. Of this mileage 
all but about 165 miles is either owned or operated by 
class 1 railroads. The major freight and passenger lines 
include: the Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Southern and its subsidiaries, the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, 
Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville, Norfolk and 
Western, Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Tennessee Central, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific, Cadiz, and 
New Albany and Louisville (elec. ). 

One of the earliest railroads to go west of the Al- 
leghenies was the Lexington and Ohio, now part of the 
L. & N, It was chartered in 1830 and opened to traffic 
in 1832, At that time it was a line just six miles long, 
extending from Lexington to Frankfort, and its rolling 
stock was horse drawn, In March of 1850 the L. & N. 
secured a charter for a route between the cities desig- 
nated in its name. Their first train ran in 1859. 

After the war between the states, railroad building 
became an obsession with numbers of Kentucky towns. 
Some of the many lines built during the pitch of this 
fever have long been abandoned and their names for- 
gotten, Those planned to serve a functional need have 
survived either as independent lines or as links of larger 
systems, For example, today the Lexington and Big 
Sandy forms part of the C, & O., and several short lines 
operate as part of the L.& N. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Rail- 
way, constructed and owned by the city of Cincinnati 
is unusual among railroads. Chartered in 1871, it had 
constructed 340 miles of track by 1881 and connected 
Cincinnati with Chattanooga, extending through Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. At present it is operated under 
lease by the Southern Railway System. 

Electric railroads enjoyed brief prosperity at the turn 
of the century, but with the exception of the electric lines 
connecting Louisville and New Albany, Indiana, and 
Cincinnati and its sister cities of Northern Kentucky 
that are included in the greater Cincinnati area, there 
are no interurbans in Kentucky today. 
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SIXTY THOUSAND KILOWATT TYRONE STEAM GENERATING PLANT OF THE KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY AT TYRONE, KY. 


.-POWER 


Kentucky. one of the highly favored states in the 
rapidly industrializing South, is supplied with electric 
power from six sources within the state : 

1. Union Light, Heat and Power Co., which serves a 
tri-county area in the northern part around Coving- 
ton; 

2. The Louisville Gas and Electric Co., which serves 
Louisville and Jefferson County ; 

3. Community Public Service Co. operating in several 
small communities in North Central Kentucky ; 

4.The Kentucky-West Virginia Power Co., which 
serves the area bordering on West Virginia; 

5. The TVA, serving seven southern counties along 
the Tennessee border, in the Bowling Green-Mur- 
ray area; 

. Kentucky Utilities Co., which furnishes electricity 
to 72 of the state’s 120 counties. 

Because of its geographically widespread operations, 
Kentucky Utilities Co. represents electricity to most of 
Kentucky. [xcept for those in Louisville and Northern 
Kentucky, most of Kentucky’s new industries are locat- 
ing in areas served by KU. Since the end of the war, the 
company has been building to meet the obligations grow- 
ing out of this industrial expansion, 

Although KU’s system is scattered over most of the 
state, its generating stations are interconnected in a sys- 
tem-wide grid of transmission lines to assure adequate 
and dependable service. The company also has substan- 
tial interconnections with its neighbors. 


a 
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In 1947 Kentucky Utilities started a construction pro- 
gram that will more than double its generating capacity, 
and which will greatly strengthen and enlarge its trans- 
mission facilities. Just completed at Tyrone on the Ken- 
tucky river, west of Lexington, is the company’s newest 
60,000 kilowatt steam plant. Plans for enlarging Tyrone 
to 120,000 kilowatts already exist. These plans will be 
activated as soon as system requirements indicate the 
need. A second 66,000 kilowatt steam plant is under 
construction on the Green river in western Kentucky’s 
Muhlenburg County. Its first generator will go on the 
line in 1949. Other plans call for an additional 33,000 
kilowatt generator at the Pineville plant. 

sy the time the Green river plant is operating, a 138,- 
000 volt transmission line will be completed connecting 
itand Tyrone, and assuring quick and simple interchange 
of power between the company’s central and western 
divisions. 

Through this program the company expects to be in 
a position to serve all existing and potential industrial 
customers as well as mining loads and farm, commercial, 
and residential requirements. 

KU’s management recognizes that the industrial 
growth of the state is closely allied to the power resources 
of the state. Kentucky, “Gateway to the South,” from 
the mid-continent region, is able to offer almost all of 
the advantages of that section of the country in addition 
to an extremely valuable central location whose truck, 
rail, air, and river facilities offer manufacturers easy 

























THE FLOOD STORAGE CAPACITY OF KENTUCKY LAKE AND 
THE TVA DAM NEAR PADUCAH EXCEEDS 4,000,000 ACRE FEET. 


access to the major markets in all directions. 
This utilities company has long been in the forefront 


of the state’s efforts to promote industrial expansion, 
and was one of the industries that made Kentuckians 


aware of the state’s position in the nationwide march of 


‘industry to the relatively less industrialized and less 
thickly populated areas. 

In the past ten years the demand for electricity, al- 
ways a barometer of an area’s growth, has more than 
doubled on the KU system. Farm use has grown at an 
even more rapid rate. Nearly 50 per cent of Kentucky's 
farms are now electrified. Farms having electric service 
available are making more and better use of the service, 
freeing additional workers for industry. 

Some 70 new, substantial industries have located on 
the Kentucky Utilities’ lines in the past two or three 
years. In addition, some 1500 new businesses of all kinds 
have sprung up during this same period. 

The Southward trend of industry places new oppor 
tunities for increased industrialization within Kentucky’s 
grasp. The state has a huge reservoir of intelligent, 
native labor ; it has limitless supplies of bituminous coa! 
within its boundaries; the center of U. S. population i- 
only a few miles from its northern border. 


Another factor especially inviting to some types 0 
industry is the existence of natural gas in more than 13. 
Kentucky communities, and the projected huge increas 
in capacity. 

Four gas transmission companies plan new pipeline: 
across the state. These lines are expected to increast 
Kentucky’s natural gas supply to a point that will make 
the state a leader in this type of power supply. 

There is no doubt but what Kentucky, its people, its 
chambers of commerce, and its electric companies art 
planning for a new and better state in the future. Old 
industries are expanding and new ones are coming in 
every month. Kentuckians in this industry are sure of 
one thing: any reasonable power requirements will be 
met. 


LOCK SEVEN ON KENTUCKY RIVER PLANT WHICH IS AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED BY DIAL SYSTEM FROM DIX DAM. 
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KENTUCKY'S STATE CAPITOL AT FRANKFORT WAS COMPLETED IN 1909. THE DOME IS A REPRODUCTION OF NAPOLEON'S TOMB. 


STATE FINANCE — TAXES 


Tu: government of Kentucky is financially sound. 
There is no state debt. Bond issues and proposals to 
increase the constitutional debt limit of $500,000 have 
been uniformly voted down by the people. The state 
government has departed only once from its traditional 
pay-as-you-go policy. During the depression years, un- 
paid warrants drawn on the general fund reached a total 
of $21,000,000. These were paid in full out of current 
tax revenues in the period 1936 to 1941, with interest. 
Since then the budget has been balanced every year and 
a surplus accumulated, amounting now to $30,000,000. 

Cities and counties of the state operate within strict 
debt limits, imposed by the constitution, Indebtedness in 
the larger cities is limited to 10 of the taxable property 
therein, In the smaller municipalities the debt limit 
ranges downward to 5% and 3% of taxable property 
values, Counties are limited to 2%, These limits have 
been transgressed in only one instance. That was dur- 
ing the hectic road building era of the 1920's, when 30- 
odd counties issued too many bonds, expecting the state 
to come to their rescue, The state withheld help until 
about 1938, when remedial legislation was enacted, en- 
abling the debt-ridden counties to refund their bonds and 


otherwise clear up their indebtedness situation, 


Low taxes—Total state tax revenue in Kentucky 
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amounted to $87,273,923.50 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948. The total for 1947 was $80,984,196.98 
and on the basis of these figures, reports of the Census 
Bureau indicate that Kentucky stands fourth lowest 
among all the 48 states in per capita state taxes. No new 
taxes, other than license fees of minor importance, have 
been imposed in the last twelve years, While tax ex- 
penditures have increased, to meet greater needs, the 
additional money has come from expanding resources 
rather than from new taxes. Revenues from the same 
sources have in fact doubled in the last eight vears. 

The following graph illustrates the sources of Ken- 
tucky tax revenue during the 1947-1948 fiscal year. How- 
ever, unemployment taxes, federal grants, and other 
non-tax sources are excluded. 

This graph illustrates that while Kentucky has no gen- 
eral sales tax, selective sales taxes including the gasoline 
tax produce over fifty (50% ) per cent of the state’s tax 
revenue, Most of Kentucky’: 
on luxury items with the tax on alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, and amusements being the major producers. 
Kentucky’s tax system relies heavily on the alcoholic 
beverage industry, receiving about $11,000,000—exclud- 
ing property taxes—from this source in the 1947-1948 
fiscal year. 


selective sales taxes are 
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Recent tax changes — The 1948 legislature made 
five revisions in state tax rates. Three rates went down 
and two went up. The reduced rates are on intangible 
property, inheritances and unemployment compensation 
taxes, The increased rates are on gasoline and liquor 
taxes. The gasoline tax went up from 5¢ to 7¢ a gallon. 
The consumer tax on whiskey went up from $1.20 to 
$1.28 a gallon. The reductions are referred to in detail 
below. 

Intangible property taxes reduced—The state tax 
rate on most items of intangible property had been 50¢ 
a $100 ever since the Property Classification Act of 
1917 took them out of the general property category 
and made them exempt from local taxation. Early this 
year the legislature, acting upon the recommendation 
of Governor Earle C. Clements to “give us lower rates 
on capital, in order to bring more capital into the state,” 
reduced the state tax rate to 25¢ on the following items 
of intangible property: corporation stocks and bonds, 
money in hand (i.e., not on deposit ina Kentucky bank ), 
notes, accounts receivable, mortgages and other credits. 
Tax rates on other items of intangible property were 
not changed. These are as follows: 10¢ a $100 on de- 
posits in Kentucky banks, capital stock of building and 
loan associations and brokers’ margin accounts, all ex- 
empt from local taxation ; bank shares and domestic life 
insurance company stock, 50¢ to the state, 40¢ to the 
school district, 20¢ to the city and 20¢ to the county. 
lranchises take the full state and local rates, but the 
non-operating intangibles of franchise corporations are 
subject only to the 50¢ state tax. 

Inheritance tax rates reduced — Another recom- 
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mendation of the Governor designed to attract more 
wealth to Kentucky, and acted upon favorably at the 
1948 session, was a drop in the top rate of the inheritance 
tax schedule from 16% to 10%. The exemption on life 
insurance to direct beneficiaries was advanced froin 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

Both the inheritance and intangible property tax re- 
ductions were brought about by the cooperation of the 
administration at Frankfort, the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, Kentucky Bankers Association, Associated 
Industries, Kentucky Tax Research Association and nu- 
merous other organizations whose members work closely 
together in matters of taxation. 

Unemployment compensation tax savings — Tw) 
important changes in the unemployment compensatioi 
laws were made at the 1948 session. A new tax bracke! 
of .9% was inserted between zero and 1.8% in the ex 
perience rating schedule, benefiting employers an esti 
mated $1,500,000 a year. The other change provide. 
that unemployment compensation must come only fron 
the “most recent” employer, or from the pooled account 
estimated annual saving to employers’ reserve accounts 
$2,000,000, This change is thought to be unique in Ken 
tucky, and has brought interested inquiries to Associate 
Industries, sponsors of both these changes, from em 
ployers in 37 different states. With these revisions, thi 
tax policy of Kentucky may be fairly classed as con 
servative. 

Tax sources—Chief sources of general fund rev 
enue in Kentucky are listed below, together with the 
percentage derived from each source, and comparabl 
average percentages in the Southern states in 1947. 
Gasoline and motor vehicle license taxes are listed sepa- 
rately from the general fund revenue sources, since they 
are allocated entirely to roads. The figures shown for 
these taxes are the percentages of total general fund and 
road fund taxes. 


Sources of General Fund Revenue 
(Kentucky and Neighboring States) 





Southern 

Tax Sources Kentucky States 
EG Se £1 ud ne 27.98% 20.46% 
WNstugtnes > mien ats Stet nnd Seer 23.11 19.70 
KSeneral Gales™ aoc s ick soeoscaeds 00 14.58 
BMECHVE SAIES 445.405 suasuadseakes 19.85 22.13 
IRGRHBOR: 42: hac rcaasken Gaasenas 5.00 8.19 
FA LOU) Ue. |) 0 iia ao a 23.00 13.82 
IEC 1 oe aaa SA Se a rae era 1.06 1.12 

Total General Fund ............. 100.00 100.00% 
Gasoline and motor vehicles 

(Jo-O8 total) aes)... s5.6dcsuw es 35.83% 36.66% 


*In the table, “property” includes all real and personal property, inheri- 
tance and severance taxes. “‘General sales’ include gross income, gross 
receipts and general sales taxes. ‘Alcoholic beverages’ includes sales, 
license and production taxes, but does not include personal property taxes 
on liquor tm bond, or any other property taxes. 

Source of data: State Finances, Bureau of the Census, 1947. 


Tax Rates 


Limitations—Cities and towns with a population 
of 15,000 or more are limited by the constitution to a 
property tax rate of $1.50 a $100; towns of 10,000 to 
15,000, limited to $1.00; less than 10,000, limited to 75¢ ; 
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counties and other taxing districts except school dis- 
tricts, 50¢. School districts are limited by statute to a 
‘ rate of $1.50. 
Real property—Keal estate is taxed at 5c a $100 by 
‘the state and is subject to all local taxes, City tax rates 
srange from about $2 to $2.88, including school districts 
located therein, County tax rates range from 25¢ to 50¢, 
not including county schools and not including specially 
yoted tax rates for roads, usually running about 20¢ a 
B $100). The tax rate for schools in most city and county 
‘districts is now approaching the maximum of $1.50 since 
‘the legislature in 1944 virtually made it mandatory by 
‘requiring the local taxing authorities to accept what- 
sever rate the school board recommends. 


Examples—Real estate in Louisville is subject to 

these 1948 tax rates on each $100 worth of taxable prop- 
vert) : State, 5¢; city, including schools, $2.88; county, 
50¢ ; total, $3.43, Real estate in Jefferson county outside 
Louisville is subject to these rates: State, 5¢; county, 
50¢ : county school district, $1.50; total, $2.05. The rates 
‘in other cities of the state range downward, somewhat 
in } roportion to size, The county tax rate in most other 
counties is higher than in Jefferson, usually 70¢. Wood- 
for county, in the Bluegrass area, has the lowest county 
‘tax rate in the state—25¢. 





_ Tangible personal property—This class of prop 
_ erty, like real estate, is taxed by the state and the local 
F units of government. The state rate is 50¢ a $100 and 
| the local rates are the same as the real estate rates, except 
P agricultural products, These are taxed by the city and 
county, each, at a rate not to exceed 15¢; but if the 
products are on hand for manufacture, or still in the 
hands of the producer, they are exempt from local tax. 
Examples of real estate taxes given above apply also to 
tangible personal property, except that the state tax 
rate 1s greater. 


Intangible personal property—The rates on this 
class of property, and the various items in it, have been 
listed above. It should be noted that 57% of the total 
property tax revenue paid into the state treasury is de- 
rived from intangible property; 35% from tangibles; 
-and 8% from real estate. 


_ Income taxes—Kentucky taxes corporation net in- 
‘come at 4%, and individual net income at 2% to 5%, 
‘the top bracket applying at $6,000 net before exemp- 
tions. The usual deductions and exemptions are granted, 
_and in addition Kentucky allows the deduction of Fed- 
“eral income taxes both to corporations and to individ- 
“uals, Approximately half the states having an income 
“tax do not allow this deduction, The rates in Kentucky 
“compare favorably with the rates in other states. The 
"tax on corporation incomes is tenth from lowest among 


© the 31 states imposing this tax ; twelfth from highest on 


"individual incomes of $5,000 to $25,000; and thirteenth 
from lowest on $50,000, Among the Southern states, two 
have lower rates on corporations, one is the same, and 
/ six have higher rates, None has a lower top rate on in- 
dividual incomes, five are the same, and four have higher 


Sw She 
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Alcoholic beverages—Kentucky, producing 46% 
of all the distilled spirits in the entire country, imposes 
a special “production” tax upon distillers, This tax at the 
rate of 5¢ a gallon has yielded an average of $4,500,000 
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a year in state tax revenue during the years since repeal. 
There is also a property tax on liquor-in-bond which is 
included in the table above as a part of the property tax. 
If this tax were inciuded with the sales, license and pro- 
duction taxes shown in the table, alcoholic beverages 
would be revealed as producing 28.33% of the general 
fund revenue in Kentucky, making this business the 
largest single source of such revenue. 

Tax advantages—Kentucky has other tax advan- 
tages, in addition to low taxes and sound finances, For 
example the stockholders in a corporation paying taxes 
to the state on 75% or more of its property are not re- 
quired to list their shares for taxation in Kentucky. 
Another advantage is that granted new manufacturing 
concerns. Any city in the state is permitted to exempt 
them from all city taxes, except school taxes, for a period 
of five years after locating in the city. Most if not all 
cities in Kentucky have adopted this exemption pro- 
vision. 

Tax administration and assessment policy In 
1936, authority to administer the tax laws and assess 
franchise property was vested in a commissioner of 
revenue, appointed by the Governor, replacing the three- 
man state tax commission, The change has met with gen- 
eral public approval. The commissioners in the ensuing 
twelve years have been uniformly men of ability and un- 
questioned integrity. The legislature at successive ses- 
sions has given the commissioner of revenue more and 
more control over all state taxes, and the assessment of 
property in particular, The accepted policy prior to the 
current era of inflated values, has been to assess prop- 
erty at 80% of actual value, In practice, assessments 
have fallen short of this goal. The average percentage 
has never been above 66%, and is probably about 50% 
today, In two thirds of the 120 counties of Kentucky, 
assessments average less than 40 of true value; in the 
other one third, from 60% to 80, At the same time, 
many individual properties are assessed today at more 
than 100% of conservative value. This situation has 
gained the interested attention of public officials and pri- 
vate citizens. The same groups of business men who 
cooperated with the state administration in the property 
tax reductions reviewed herein, are working out a plan 
to equalize property assessments throughout the state. 
Officials sanction and support appears to be a certainty. 
No increase in the general level of property taxes is in 
mind, Rather, the taxes on properties now assessed at 
approximately full value will be reduced, The plan en- 
visions a gradual approach to equitable, uniform assess- 
ments, with all tax rates reduced in proportion to the 
increase in the general level of assessments. 

Kentucky’s Federal taxes —— Kentucky industries 
and individual taxpayers paid $780,530,271 to the Fed- 
eral government in fiscal 1948, Only 16 of the 48 states 
topped that figure. In contrast, Federal aid to Kentucky 
last year was $19,528,000 or $7.11 per capita. At the 
same time, Federal aid to all the states was $8.06 per 
capita, or 13% greater than in Kentucky, The answer 
to this problem in tax contrasts is not more Federal aid 
to Kentucky. Rather, it is a decrease in Federal imposts 
on distilled spirits and tobacco, the two principal money 
“crops” in Kentucky, which produce more Federal tax 
revenue than any pair of excise taxes in any other state 
in the nation. 
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SEGRAM NUTRITION FARM, LOUISVILLE, IS DETERMINING VALUE OF DISTILLERS GRAIN PRODUCTS AS ANIMAL FOOD. 


RESEARCH 


Tue: potentialities of Kentucky, as reflected in her 
rich but poorly developed resources, will most readily be 
realized through an extensive program of research, This 
is the conviction not only of the governmental leadership 
of the state, but as well of those who plot the future of 
education, agriculture, business, and industry. To Ken- 
tucky’s wealth of resources, human and material, must 
be added the “know how”; and the basis for this is re- 
search, both basic and applied. 


Development of Facilities 


A major interest of the present state administration, 
headed by Governor Earle C. Clements, is the evaluation 
of the state’s resources, more particularly as they may 
lend themselves to the development of industry, To this 
end the 1948 General Assembly created the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Board, This Board, now be- 
ing organized, is to prepare and execute a program of 
research, publicity’ and advertising that will attract 
favorable attention to the industrial, commercial, recrea- 
tional, and agricultural potentialities and facilities of the 
Commonwealth, The Board will prepare an inventory of 
the human and natural resources of the State, make 
studies relating to its physical and economic develop- 
ment, and prepare and publish maps and surveys per- 
taining to such factors as soil conditions, land use and 
classification, distribution of population, educational fa- 
cilities, parks and playgrounds, highways and parkways, 
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rail and water transportation, water supply and drain- 
age. 

About five years ago the Committee for Kentucky be- 
gan its work under the chairmanship of Harry W. 
Schacter of Louisville. This committee is made up of 
citizens of Kentucky who are motivated by a desire to 
promote the welfare of the State; and is probably with- 
out parallel anywhere in the United States. Depending 
entirely for financial support upon voluntary donations, 
it has sought to get at the facts about the state, and to 
present those facts in simple language which all people 
can understand. To date it has completed nine reports 
covering manufacturing, housing, health, education, pub- 
lic welfare, labor, agriculture, the state constitution, and 
a peoples’ legislative program. To be completed are stud- 
ies on taxation, transportation, community life, govern- 
ment, and finally a “Blueprint for a Great Kentucky.” 
ach report has been prepared by an expert in the field. 
but the facts have been presented in as plain and abbre- 
viated form as possible. 


The reports of the Committee for Kentucky have been 
humdingers. Some have been stingarees. Some have been 
self-applied blisters. They have pulled no punches in tell- 
ing the truth. Everybody in 48 states and many foreign 
nations who has seen them agrees on one thing—they are 
like nothing else ever done before. 





1 Voss, Sam. “The Committee for Kentucky Gets Ready ‘0 
Go out of Business in 1950.” “Louisville Courier-Journal 
September 19, 1948. + 
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The Committee for Kentucky will end its official life 
in 1950, but its work will be carried on through a com- 
munity-service program to be administered at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, The University has been assisted 
in setting up this program by a grant from the General 
Education Board. 


Industrial 


Industrial research, as represented by well-established 
laboratories and research staffs, is still somewhat limited 
in Kentucky, The National Research Council reported 
a total of twenty-one industrial research laboratories in 
Kentucky in 1946, Others have doubtless been estab- 
lished during the last two years. The types of research 
and the frequency of occurrence among the twenty-one 
Kentucky industries were fermentation and distillation, 
4; paint, varnish, lacquer, and enamel, 3; refractories, 2; 
coal and tar products, 2; gases, 2; refrigeration, 2: and 
once each: tobacco by-products ; x-ray apparatus ; clays 
and glazes ; precious metal alloys and electroplating ; syn- 
thetic resins; tar and asphalt products ; cements, limes. 
and mortar materials; radiators and plumbing: air fil- 


ters; metals; and valves and fittings. 


Research Centers 


Other than the state government and the industrial 
laboratories mentioned above, the chief centers of re- 
search for the state are the University of Kentucky and 
the University of Louisville, although certain of the other 
four-year colleges are productive in a substantial way. 
Both of these universities are members of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies. The membership of this 
lustitute is made up of southern universities, and its 
purpose is to cooperate with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in the development of the National Laboratory 
at Oak Ridge and in carrying forward basic research in 
a way and on a scale not hitherto possible in the South. 
ne member of the staff of the University of Nentucky 
reported in July, 1948, to the Biological Division of the 
Institute for a six months’ period of research, and others 
will follow from both of the member institutions. 

Distinctive areas of research at the University of 
louisville are those of medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
and social work; although important contributions are 
being made in other fields. 

At the University of Kentucky much of the research 
receives its impetus through specialized research agencies 
or divisions such as the Kentucky Research Foundation, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station and sub-stations, 
the Engineering Experiment Station, and affiliated labo- 
ratories ; the Bureau of Business Research, the Bureau 
of School Service, and the Bureau of Government Re- 
search, However, basic research in the various instruc- 
tional departments is by no means of secondary impor- 
tance. This vear for the first time the University received 
a legislative appropriation ear-marked specifically for 
such research. 

The Kentucky Research Foundation is a corporation 
through which funds may be received, invested, and ex- 
pended in the interests of certain legitimate activities of 
the University of Kentucky, more particularly its re- 
search program, During the year ended July 1, 1948, the 
Foundation administered nine research contracts involv- 
FORTY-EIGHT 
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ing expenditures of about $130,000, The contracts were 
cooperative projects involving industrial concerns or 
governmental agencies and certain University depart- 
ments: the Aeronautical Research Laboratory, the De- 
partment of Chemistry, the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgical I:ngineering, and the Department ot 


dacteriology. 


Asgricultural 


Space permits only the barest outline of the investiga- 
tions being carried forward in the Agricultural -xperi- 
ment Station and through the other special research agen- 
cies of the University, Investigations into practically 
every phase of Kentucky agriculture are continuously 
underway, and notable achievements have been made in 
recent years in animal diseases, artificial insemination, 
disease-resistant strains of tobacco, control of weeds 
with 2, 4-D, hybrid corn, pest eradication, grass breed- 
ing and improvement, and animal nutrition. The results 
of the researches carried on in the station and on the 
experimental farms are quickly and effectively carried 
to the farmer through the services of the Agricultural 
extension Division. 

The Engineering [-xperiment Station operates, in ad- 


_ dityin_to the usual engineering facilities, the Highway 


Research Laboratory, the Aeronautical Research Labo- 


Yratory,“and the Coal Research Laboratory. In recent 
months emphasis in the Station’s program has been on 
the following investigations : 


(1) the stability of bitu- 
iminous mixes, (2) the chemical and mineralogical prop- 
etties Of Course aggregates and soils, (3) pumping of 
rigid pavements, (4) aerated concrete, (5) bearing value 
of subgrades, (6) traffic paints, (7) the evaluation of 
experimental aircraft lubricating oi] blends, (8) prop- 
erties of alcohol as a motor fuel and the development 
of equipment needed to operate successfully farm trac- 
tors on either 190-proof alcoho] or gasoline, (9) engine 
response to experimental aircraft fuel blends, (10) fae- 
tors affecting the life of exhaust valves, (11) a dual 
power plant for portable sawmills, (12) the develop- 
ment of a bullet-proof gas turbine inlet screen, (13) low 
temperature distillation of coal, (14) characteristics of 
expended steel molding sands, (15) the effectiveness 
of various mold washes, (16) chemical and physical 
properties of Kentucky limestone, (17) cast steel from 
Nentucky iron ore, (18) deionization of thyratron tubes, 
(19) a low level 3000-megacycles-per-second wattmeter, 
(20) vacuum tube operation in other than conventional 
electrodes, (21) cold storage of meats, (22) thermal 
conductivity of the soil, (23) the heat pump, and (24) 
silicosis in Kentucky. 


Business 


In the Bureau of Business Research recent investiga- 
tions have included the relationship of net income and 
gross profits of various businesses to net receipts, the 
taxation of the life insurance business in Kentucky, the 
operation of the Indiana gross sales and income tax, 
and studies of government finance, property valuations, 
and the conservation of natural resources. This and a 
variety of other enterprises of this Bureau have gone a 
long way in the improvement of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in Kentucky. 
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MEMORIAL HALL, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY AUDITORIUM. 


OLD CENTRE COLLEGE LOCATED AT DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 








EDUCATION 


More money will be spent this school year for edu- 
cation in Kentucky than ever before—and more Ken- 
tuckians will benefit thereby. 

Approximately 600,000 children between the ages of 
6 and 17 are now enrolled in public, private, parochial, 
and other schools of the state, Many thousands of stu- 
dents are attending Kentucky colleges and universiti:s, 
Citizens in every Community and in every walk of Ife 
are profiting from extension and research activities >f 
Kentucky’s schools. 

School Programs—Several outstanding develop- 
ments have taken place in recent years in the stat-’s 
program of elementary and secondary education. Te 
minimum school year has been changed from seven to 
eight months ; the maximum tax rate has been raised +o 
that school districts may receive increased financial su- 
port from local sources; teachers’ salaries have be:n 
increased ; new approaches have, been made to the pro»- 
lem of improving instruction; important attendance 
studies have been carried out ; and a program of teacher 
recruitment has been organized, 

During the next two years $1,000,000 will be spent for 
free text books for Kentucky school children; tlie 
teacher retirement system is being strengthened; an 
increasing number of state schools are including the 
school lunch as a part of the total educational program. 
These and other accomplishments will contribute to the 
improvement of Kentucky’s common schools and to the 
welfare of the entire citizenry. 

Higher Education—In the field of higher educa- 
tion, Kentucky has one state university, five state col- 
leges, 12 church-supported colleges, two private col- 
leges, one municipal university, one municipal college, 
and 14 junior colleges. 


University of Kentucky 


Largest of the state’s institutions of higher learning, 
the University of Kentucky has an enrollment of more 
than 7,500. I-stablished in 1865, the University has since 
educated over 63,000 students, It has long been recog- 
nized for its teaching, research, and extension services 
to the people of Kentucky, U.K, has seven colleges— 
Arts and Sciences, Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Engineering, Law, Education, Commerce, and Phar- 
macy—and a Graduate School. Training is offered in 
more than 2,000 courses of instruction, on the campus 
and by correspondence. A center to serve the residents 
of Northern Kentucky was established in Covington this 
year. 

A small city in itself, the University of Kentucky has 
its own postoffice, bookstore, library, little theater, news- 
paper, radio station, police force, and hospital. The 
106-acre campus at Lexington has over fifty major 
buildings, and several others, including a 12,000-seat 
auditorium-fieldhouse and a fine arts building, are under 
construction. The stadium is now being enlarged to ac- 
commodate 30,000 spectators. In addition to the campus 
FOR 
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proper, the University has experimental farms and forest 
reserves totaling 16,000 acres. 
The University of Kentucky is a member of the South- 
eastern Conference and Wildcat teams are known far 
and wide. In 1947 the football team, following a success- 
edu- ful season, defeated Villanova in the Great Lakes Bowl 
Ken- game, Kentucky’s great basketball team completed its 

season this year with a record of 35 wins in 38 games. 
es of U.K. netters won the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
hial, ciition championship and, combined with the Phillips 
stu- Oilers team, the world championship as members of the 
ities, U.S. basketball team in the 1948 Olympics. 
fe 
‘sof 

State Colleges 

aK p- 
ate’s Kentucky’s state colleges are Eastern, Western, Mur- 
Te riy, Morehead, and Kentucky State College (Negro). 
Nn to Eastern Kentucky State College, established in 
‘d 50 1006 at Richmond, has a plant valued at approximately 
su)- $5,250,000, including 18 beautiful and well-equipped 
been buildings located on 235 acres of bluegrass land. The 
TOD- c:mpus, with its gently rolling slopes and its stately 
ance furest trees and shrubs, is widely recognized for its 
cher beauty and grandeur. 

Eastern, with an enrollment of approximately 1,500, 

t for was established primarily for the purpose of preparing 
the J teachers for the schools of Kentucky, and it has held 
> an to that purpose with such expansions and modificatigns. 
the as are needed to maintain progressive educational poli- 
rani. cies and practices. In addition, the College provides in- 
» the struction in general fields to students who are planning 
» the ty enter medical schools, colleges of law, colleges of engi- 
neering, and so on. The College offers pre-professional 
uUCi- courses for students who plan to do specialized work in 
col- nursing, library science, theology, and in other profes- 
col- sional fields. 
lege, The College offers four-year curricula leading to the 
achelor of Arts or the Bachelor of Science degree in 
teacher education and in general or professional areas. 
\ graduate curriculum leading to the Master of Arts 
degree in education is offered at astern, 

Western Kentucky State College, located at Bowl- 

ing Green, has an average regular enrollment of approxi- 
ing, mately 1,800 students. The College, which specializes 
1ore in the training of teachers for the public schools of the 
ince Commonwealth, was founded in 1906 by the Kentucky 
-0g- State Legislature. 
ices The beautiful white stone buildings, located on an 
— eminence overlooking the City of Bowling Green and 
ics, inaking up the campus named College Heights, are 
har- known to thousands of travelers because of the fact 
] in that they can be seen for many miles as one approaches 
pus the city from any direction. 
ents The College is a member of the leading college asso- 
this ciations of the country and has had one of the South’s 
outstanding basketball teams for two decades. 
has Murray—Located on what some call “the South’s 
WS- most beautiful campus,” Murray State College is a 
The standard liberal arts college, offering seven degrees, in- 
ijor | cluding the Master of Arts in education. 
seat Murray State College held its first session in Sep- 
der tember, 1923, as the Murray Normal School. Since that 
ac- date, the College has become an institution fully ac- 
pus credited by state, regional, and national accrediting asso- WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE 


ciations, and it offers full facilities for training teachers 
and school administrators in addition to pre-professional 
training. 

The College grounds include over 60 acres with 15 
modern, well-planned buildings, | Science Building, 
to cost more than $400,000, is under construction, Mur- 
ray’s stadium is lighted for night games, is equipped 
with press and radio facilities, and will seat 6,000, The 
College farm includes 318 acres of land, and constant 
improvements are being made on the land and buildings. 
Since the end of the war, the College has obtained 178 
dwelling units to house returning veterans. 

enrollment at Murray State has constantly increased 
within the past few years, and an all-time high was 
reached in the fall of 1947 with 1,560 students register- 
ing for classes. 

Active in the Kentucky Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference, and the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Murray is also a charter member of the recently 
formed Ohio Valley Conference. 

Morehead State College was established as More- 
‘head State Normal School in 1922 when the General 
Assembly off Kentucky passed an act providing for the 
opening of two normal schools for the purpose of train- 
ing elementary teachers. 

The campus of approximately 75 acres has a back- 
ground of mountains, Situated on the edge of the moun- 
tain slope overlooking the valley of Triplett Creek are 
the fireproof buildings of Tudor-Gothic design. The col- 
lege plant includes two residence halls for men and two 
for women, 
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Kentucky State College was founded in 1886 by the 


state legislature to serve the Negro vouth of Kentucky. 
Located on a beautiful hillside overlooking Frankfort, 
the state capital, the campus proper includes about 35 
acres and there is a 265-acre farm adjacent. 


Having a total valuation in excess of $1,500,000 for 


land, buildings, and equipment, this Class A college en 
rolled 799 students during the school year 1947-48. The 
only state-supported Institution of collegiate rank for 
Negroes in Kentucky, K.S.C. is a liberal arts and land 


grant college with emphasis upon preparation tor the | 


teaching profession, A limited number of courses are 
offered in the industrial field. 

A recent development at Kentucky State College has 
been the decision of the State Board of Education to 


provide graduate work at the Negro state institution | 
through the cooperation of the University of Kentucky. 


by transporting instructors, students, and training fa- 
cilities between the two institutions an attempt will be 


: - : 
made to provide graduate work for colored students on | 
the same basis as is offered by the state to white students. | 


Berea College, a co-educational, non-sectarian in- 
stitution, founded in 1855, is located in Madison County, 
Its purpose is “to promote the cause of Christ” by pro- 
viding opportunity for Christian education for voung 
people of the mountain region of the South, 

The College has two units, the Foundation School and 
the College Department, that provide courses from the 
ABC's to the A.B. and B.S. degrees. There is also a 
School of Nursing, The normal annual enrollment con- 
sists of approximately 2,000 students—more than 90% 
FOR 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE IS THE CENTER OF THE 29 ACRE CAMPUS. § 
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ADMINISTRATION—TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE, LEXINGTON. 


of Whom come from 230 mountain counties in eight 
southern states. The teaching and supervisory staff is 
composed of 174 commissioned workers. 

The College charges no tuition, the main sources of 
income being from gifts and endowments, leach dormi- 
tory student is required to work at least ten hours a week 
in one of the labor enterprises on the campus. Some 
students work on the half-day plan, going to school halt 
day and working half day, thereby earning all of their 
schoo] expenses. 

The main campus consists of 140 acres, There are 540 
acres of land for instruction in farming, dairving and 
animal husbandry, and a forest of 5,600 acres. There 


_ are approximately 100 buildings that are used for class 


by the} 
tucky. } 
Ikfort, | 
ut 35 


rooms, dormitories, residences and industries. The Col- 
lege operates several student industries which include a 
bakery, candy kitchen, printing plant, Needlecraft, 
Broomceratft, Wooderaft, Fireside Weaving, Mountain 


) Weavers, Boone Tavern, and the dairy, farm and 
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Centre College of Kentucky, founded at Danville 
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HUME HALL, KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, FRANKFORT, KY. 


in TS819, is one of the South's oldest and strongest small 
colleges of the liberal arts and sciences. [’resbyterian- 
church related but non-sectarian in teaching, its chief 
aims are the nourishment and development of Christian 
character and the preparation of young men and young 
women tor successful living. 

For a century and a quarter Centre's graduates have 
made outstanding contributions to state and nation in 
the helds of public service, the learned professions, in 
business, finance, industry, and the Christian ministry. 

Possessing an endowment and property values ap 
proximating $2,400,000, Centre operates its men’s divi- 
sion on a campus of 42 acres with 11 buildings and 11 
veterans’ barracks ; and the women’s division on a sepa- 
rate campus of 22 acres with seven buildings. A total of 
717 students attended during the 1947-48 session, in- 
cluding summer school, of whom 536 were men and 181] 
were women. 

Courses in general education, the liberal arts and 
sciences, music and the fine arts are offered ; also courses 
that prepare for the best graduate and professional 





EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE AT RICHMOND, KY. HAS 18 BUILDINGS LOCATED ON 235 ACRES OF BLUE GRASS LAND. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LIBRARY, FIFTH LARGEST IN SOUTH. 


schools of medicine, dentistry, engineering, law, jour- 
nalism, business administration, the ministry, and others. 
Various vocational courses are offered in such fields as 
teaching, business, home economics, social service, labo- 
ratory science. All courses are accorded the highest ac- 
creditation attainable both regionally and nationally. 

Transylvania College founded at Lexington in 
1780, is the oldest college west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and has had a profound influence on the develop- 
ment of the whole middle western area of the United 
States. 











WILSON HALL, MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, MURRAY, KY. 
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The school has been in the vanguard of liberal thought 

and advanced educational procedures for 168 years, 
Constatine Rafinesque was among the first to teach mod- 
ern language in college at Transylvania; actual field 
trips for students of natural history first were inaugu- 
rated at this school ; it had the first medical college in the 
West. 

Transylvania College enrolls 500 students, approxi- 
mately 325 men and 175 women, For 80 years it has been 
related to the Disciples of Christ, although its students 
are drawn from all denominations and all religions, 

Prominent Transylvania statesmen through the yea*s 
have included Jefferson Davis, John C. Breckinridge, 
Champ Clark, Cassius M, Clay, Stephen Fuller Austin, 
David Rice Atchison, A, B. Chandler, Ross A. Collins, 
and others. 

Transylvania stands today on a pleasant campus cf 
14 acres three blocks from downtown Lexington. A} - 
proximately one-half block from the main campus s 
ITamilton Hall, women’s dormitory, with its own sever - 
acre campus. 

The University of Louisville, oldest municip:| 
University in the nation, traces its charter back to Jei- 
ferson Seminary in 1798 but was not known as a un - 
versity until the consolidation of a number of schools 
in Louisville some forty years later. 

Louisville’s School of Medicine long has been out- 
standing in the nation. Two of its present professors 
are past presidents of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; one is past president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. Thirteen of the graduates of the 
Medical School are past presidents of the American 
Medical Association. 

U, of L.’s 29-acre campus, situated a short distance 
from downtown Louisville, features buildings of modi- 
fied Southern architecture, Last year’s enrollment o/ 
9,976 students were not all crowded into that space, 
however, but some of them also studied at the 14-acre 
campus of the School of Music in Cherokee Park, 

Recently, U. of L. has begun to pioneer in a new field 
in education—radio—in the effort to bring education to 
the mass of the people. At present, it is sponsoring dif 
ferent courses on the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company and over radio station WHAS, which 
covers all of Kentucky. 


Church Supported Colleges 


Kentuckians are proud of their church-supported col- 
leges. They include, in addition to Transylvania and 
Centre, Asbury College, Wilmore ; Georgetown College, 
Georgetown; Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester ; 
Nazareth College, Louisville; Union College, Barbour- 
ville ; Ursuline College, Louisville ; Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington ; College of the Bible, Lexington ; Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary ; and the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville. 

The Bowling Green College of Commerce is a pri- 
vate school specializing in commercial subjects. Louis- 
ville Municipal College is a municipally-supported school 
for Negroes. Twelve of the state’s junior colleges are 
church supported while two, at Ashland and Paducah, 
are municipally operated. 
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PEOPLE COME FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD TO SEE THE RUNNING OF THE KENTUCKY DERBY EACH YEAR AT CHURCHILL DOWNS. 


RECREATION 


4 

Kent UCKY has more miles of running water than 
any other state in the Union.” That factful statement, 
within itself, tells a hundred stories—a story of many 
hills and valleys which form numerous watersheds 
drained by crystal-clear streams flowing swiftly over 
picturesque rocky beds at the bottom of deep gorges; 
a story of trees and shrubs that cover the untillable land 
of cliffs and sharp knobs; a stery of wild flowers and 
ferns, undisturbed and untouched by the ever-destroy- 
ing practices of man; a story of hundreds of species of 
birds and animals furnished homes by secluded natural 
habitat; a story of a wondrous beauty that can only be 
created by the mountains and valleys and sweeping roll- 
ing terrain such as Kentucky has. 


Fishing 


And there is fishing—-America’s ever-increasing and 
most popular recreational sport. “More miles of run- 
ning water,” plus imagination, tells the story. Added to 
this is Kentucky Lake, the largest artificially impounded 
lake in the world, located on the Tennessee River and 
stretching from the Gilbertsville Dam, near Paducah, 
for a distance of two hundred miles toward the south, 
through Kentucky and Tennessee. Here abound, per- 
haps, the greatest conglomeration of fish species in the 
country, offering the bass fisherman a thousand shaded 
inlets and bays in which he can bring forth explosive 








swirls with the cast of a fly or plug. And here the “worm THE ANNUAL TURKEY-SHOOT IS A TRADITIONAL SPORT. 
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PURGATORY SLOUGH NEAR RIVER IN MAMMOUTH CAVE. 


dunker” or “slug fisherman” finds solace and relaxation 
in watching a cork from which a line reaches to the 
depths where buffalo, white perch or channel cat. re- 
side in vast numbers, 

Lakes—Down in Clinton and Cumberland Coun 
ties is’“*Dale Hollow,” another artificial lake that also 
reaches from Kentucky to Tennessee. This crystal-clear 
body of water is a counterpart of some Canadian wilder- 
ness lake, Great bluffs, covered with pine and hardwoods, 
tower directly above the shore-line and, within their 
shadows, lurk the small-mouth bass, ever alert) and 
vicious. His cousins, the large-mouth and Kentucky bass, 
live as his next door neighbors where some stream comes 
down to meet the lake, These waters furnish some of 
the finest bream or blue-gill fishing in the whole country 








"MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME" LOCATED AT BARDSTOWN, KY. 
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Hy or the proverbial worm. 

Herrington Lake, in central Kentucky near [Harrods- 
burg and Danville, has long enjoved a reputation as a 
fisherman's paradise. Bass, crappie, bream and white 
bass make up the sporting species, with an abundance 
of other kinds to be taken with still lines. Herrington is 
an impoundment on Dix River and, while not advertised, 
presents to the Visitor palisades and dells unequalled in 
any part of the United States. 

All of the above-mentioned lakes have resorts, boats 
and other equipment for rent to visitors. 

Rivers—State rivers, including the Ohio, Tennes- 
see, Cumberland, Kentucky, Licking, Dix, Barren, Rock 
Castle and Big Sandy, offer a variety of waters wih 
almost every kind of inland water fish except trout, lalce 
trout and other cold water species. 

In the deep pools of Winniconick, Triplett, and T 
gart’s Creeks, together with the waters of Green ard 
the upper Kentucky River, live the fierce and battling 
muskellunge, famed and storied by northern fishermen 
as the gamest of gamesters., Specimens up to fifty pounds 
have been taken from these waters. 

At one time, eIkhorn Creek, near Frankfort, was con- 
sidered the finest small-mouth black bass stream in the 
world and, under tremendous pressure, still produces 
many fine catches. 

“More miles of running water than any state in the 
Union”—-that’s Kentucky and the state, without a doub:, 
offers some of the best fishing waters in the central 
part of the United States. 


Hunting 


Quail— Then there are Quail—Wentucky is one of 
the three best quail hunting states in the whole country. 
last year (1947-1948 season), hunters took a harvest 
of more than a million of these feathéred bombshells. 
With the exception of the highly populated blue grass 
area around Lexington, there is good quail shooting in 
almost any part of the state. Many sections are regular 
retreats for visiting hunters who find the greatest thrill 
in watching the rigid stand of “dog among dogs” and 
then—the flush of a dozen hurtling bodies scampering 


ANCIENT ST.. JOSEPH'S CATHEDRAL AT BARDSTOWN, KY. 
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for cover in the brushlands across the narrow valley. 

Rabbit—WV hile the rabbit population has been low 
for a number of vears, as in most states, there is a defi 
nite provement in population densities this vear. Many 
counties, even during the lean years, have had an abun- 
dance of rabbits. Squirrels are in every woodland and 
sustain an average number from one year to another, 

Fox—Wentucky boasts of its fox hounds and its 
fox hunters’ organization, Their hunts and meetings are 
events of public interest. “Coons and fur-bearers are 
taken in great quantities cach vear, 

briefly, Nentucky is a sportsman’s state, 


Resources 


lccononueally speaking, Nentucky’s wildlife resources 
Wild 
meat taken by hunters, $225,600; fish, including com 
mercial fishing, $1,500,000; furs, $1,0C0,CO0 ; other re 
sources, such as mussels, amount to $30,060, This repre 


are worth much in dollars and cents, as follows: 


sents either a direct income or saving to the people from 
wildlife resources, 

The climate of the state is almost perfect for most 
species of wildlife. Mild winters, with only short cold 
spells, tend to build heartiness in’ prevailing species. 
While summers are comparatively long, the heat is sel 
dom severe enough to interfere with natural increases. 

lor the last four vears, Kentucky's Division of Gam 
and Fish has been the most progressive in the nation 
and the results are beginning to be seen, The state now 
has the largest quail producing farm in the world. This 
farm is located near Frankfort in conjunction with a 
large wildlife nursery that will furnish millions of trees 
and shrubs to the farmers of the state to stop erosion, 
build soil, and, incidentally, furnish homes and) food 
for wildlife. 

Kentucky is a rich land of study and pleasure for the 
naturalist. Here are found during the year more spe- 
cies of bird life than any place in the country, Being 
blessed with both environmental and climatic conditions 
of both the north and south, the state is a breeding 





QUAIL SHOOTING IS POPULAR. HERE DOG STANDS IN POINT. 
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CUMBERLAND FALLS—ONE OF THE TOURIST ATTRACTIONS. 


ground for many of these species, and great numbers 
are present throughout the vear, This is also true of the 
Hora. Many species peculiar to northern marshes and 
bogs thrive in abundance, while on the next hill grow 
the holly and magnolia of the southland, Laurel, rhodo 
dendron, azaleas, sourwood, dogwood, red-bud, shad 
bush, and many species of wild cherries and plums form 
canopies of beauty for hundreds of flowering perennials 
that bloom beneath them, Without a doubt, the Great 
Smoky and Cumberland Mountain areas produce a 
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greater amount of flora, in terms of species, than any 
place in the Temperate Zone. 

The name of “Kentucky” has an aura of its own— 
an enchantment of tradition, natural beauty, and tur- 
bulent history of frontiersmen who forged civilization 
west of the mountain barrier to form the fifteenth state 
and set a pattern for the western movement of coloniza- 
tion. High pressure publicity is unnecessary to sell the 
colorful charm of Kentucky to even those who have 
never visited the state. 


Facilities 


Day-use areas are to be found in all of the twenty-two 
state parks and shrines, and eight of these have over- 
night accommodations, such as hotels, cabins, group 
camping and tent camping areas. 

An accelerated building program is under way at this 
time which means more Kentucky state parks will offer 
vacation use in the near future. Two of the most re- 
cently acquired parks, Carter Caves, in the mountains in 
the northeastern section of the state, and Kentucky Lake 
State Park, in the southwest part of Kentucky, are slated 
for immediate development of over-night accommoda- 
tions. 


Parks 


Acquired from the Tennessee Valley Authority, as re- 
cently as July of this year, is the Kentucky Dam State 
Park, which comes into the family of Kentucky parks 
as a fully developed adult, so to speak. Within its 1000 
acres are tennis courts, an airport, beach, restaurant, 
auditorium, vacation cottages, and extensive picnic 
grounds. This park is at the location of the great $115,- 
000,000 Kentucky Dam on Kentucky Lake, the largest 
man-made lake in the world. It offers excellent fishing, 
swimming, and boating. 

Of the older, more popular parks are—My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, the inspiration for Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter’s famous song by that name ; Cumberland Falls State 
Park with the moonbow viewed at the foot of the falls 
of the Cumberland River as an added attraction to the 
beautiful mountain scenery; Butler State Park, con- 
veniently located near two metropolitan areas, mainly 
recreational in character ; and Audubon Memorial State 
Park, which has a particular appeal to nature lovers. 





Then, of course, there is the world famous Mam- 
mouth Cave, known the world over as one of the “seven 
wonders of the world.” 

The Cave is now a part of Mammouth Cave National 
Park area and is operated by the National Park Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, Many thousands 
of visitors from all over the world come to see this 
natural wonder every year. 

In addition, another national park project is in the 
making in the state. The Cumberland Gap National H_s- 
torical Park project, embracing several thousand acres 
in southern Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, is will 
on its way toward being made a national park, It was 
through Cumberland Gap that Daniel Boone first ma:le 
his way into Kentucky, Most of the necessary land his 
been acquired by the states, and the project is well on 
its way toward completion. 

Kentucky is proud of its selection of areas so pr)- 
tected and developed, The increasing popularity of «I 
the Kentucky parks is evident by the fact that the 19-7 
attendance was one-third greater than in 1941, tle 
greatest tourist year before war restrictions were placed 
on travel. 


Horses 


Any account of Kentucky's recreational attractions, 
activities and facilities would be incomplete if it did not 
contain a few words about her horses. The state and the 
animal go together and today, as in years past, the met- 
tion of one brings the other to mind, And there is goo] 
reason for the association, The blue grass country has 
produced many of the finest thoroughbreds that ever sct 
hoot on a race track or over a timber, and the Kentucky 
Derby is still considered the number one horse race in 
the country by many thousands in spite of the higher 
purses and high powered publicity given other races. 
While this event alone attracts thousands of people from 
all over the country each spring, other thousands of 
natives thrill to the efforts of many of the best, in trotting, 
pacing and running, at other times of the year, 

Kentucky is truly a diversified area when it comes to 
enumerating numbers and values of natural resources 
and, in the immediate past, her conservation program 
has been laid firmly to increase and sustain those 
resources. i 











SCENIC BEAUTY IN WOLF COUNTY KENTUCKY. THIS NATURAL BRIDGE FORMATION IS IN CUMBERLAND NATIONAL FOREST. 
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THE BANKERS BOND CO. 


INCORPORATED 


IST FLOOR KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BUILDING 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUChY 


“If our Commonwealth is to keep pace with her sister states and maintain the 
economic position to which she is entitled, more industry must be located within 


her borders,’ Governor Earle C. Clements of Kentucky. 


The Bankers Bond Co. organization has underwritten tens of millions of dollars 
of State, Municipal, County and School bonds for needed extensions and public 


improvements. Our organization has also participated in 85°, of the new 


corporate underwritings of Kentucky and local companies distributed during 


this same period. 


Our motto remains, in larger capitals than ever, 


“INVEST IN KENTUCKY.” 








Representatives 


THOS, GRAHAM Woop HANNAH 

WILLARD P. MCNAIR CHARLES KING 

H. W. BOHNERT P. M. CONWAY 
E. C. LEWIs HOWARD D, LOUDEN 


J. M. FETTER Rost. H. JOHNSTON, JR. 


Established 1922 


TELEPHONE : LOCAL—JACKSON 0226 e LONG DISTANCE 


NOVEMBER 
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Patterson Named President Of 
Institute of Steel Construction 


Klection of N. 
of American Institute 
tion Was announced at the closing session 
of the 
Mr. Patterson succeeds T. R. 


R. Patterson as president 
of Steel Construc- 


Institute’s 26th annual convention. 
Mullen. re- 
tiring president, who retains his position 
asa member of the Tnstitute’s board of 
directors. 

Mr. Patterson, 
building 


has been a prominent 


figure in the industry in the 
southwest for over a quarter of a century, 
and is president of the Patterson Steel 
Co. of Tulsa, Okla., 
to that office in 1932. 
past president of the Central Fabricators 
and of the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
and also a director of the National 
Beav- 


having been elected 
He is a director and 


Assoc. 
merce, 
Assoc. of Manufacturers and of the 


er, Meade and Englewood Railroad, 


S. L. Nevins Joins Mathieson 
As Head of New Department 


Ss. LL. Nevins has joined) Mathieson 


Chemical Corp... as general manager of 


the company’s newly formed amamonia 


dept., according to an announcement by 


Jun 


Southerners At Work 


Thomas S. Nichols, 
man of the board, 
Mr. Nevins is credited with a mumber 


president and chair- 


of developments in the manufacture ot 
fertilizer Chemicals, served on 
phurie acid and superphosphate advisory 
committees for the War Production Board 
the Office of Price Administration 
during World War TI, and since then has 
serving on the Industry 
Advisory Committee to the Department 
of Commerce, He will have headquarters 
in Mathieson’s New York offices and at its 
Lake Charles, La. ammonia plant. 


been Nitrogen 


Durham and Southern RR 
Elects Rankin President 


WT. Rankin of Charlotte, 
the Piedmont & Northern Railway, 
recently elected president and tresaurer 
of the Durham & Southern Railway Co. 
Mr. Rankin, a native of Mt. Holly, 
the P & N organization at Charlotte early 
in 115 after railroad 
with Was 


president of 
Was 


joined 
several years of 
other 
named vice-president and tratlice 
of the P & Nand 1 & S in 4d and in 
146 was advanced to vice-president and 
treasurer, He 


experience lines. Tle 


Ihahager 


Will maintain their ad- 


the sul. 














WISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 


MEAVCOUTY ENGINES 





Four of a kind — winning power to spare in this hand! The same winning 
power you draw when you specify Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines for your 
equipment . . . compact, heavy-duty singles in two types ranging from 2 


to 9 hp.; 
engines from 15 to 30 hp. 


twin-cylinder models from 7 to 13 hp., and V-type 4-cylinder 


All models are designed for heavy-duty service — delivering “Most Hp. 


Hours” of on-the-job service. 


All models are extremely compact... to fit the machine as well as the job. 
All models are built to one standard of top-quality excellence in design, 


materials and precision construction. 
specify Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. Engineering 


For “Winning Power”, 
data tn supplied. 


ras WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 14, 


WISCONSIN 
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Charlotte 


ministrative headquarters in 
at the Power Bldg. 


Martins Taking Aerial 
Tour To West Coast 


Mr. Glenn L. Martin, airman 
and plane manufacturer, and his mother, 
Mrs. Minta Martin, took off from the Mar 


Saturday, Oct, 


pioneer 


airport 


tin) Company's 
on the first leg of an aerial tour to 
a dream of 40 vears thits 
both of them. Ti- 
will 


16th, 
the West Coast, 
becoming a reality for 


cluded among the cities they Visit 








Glenn L. Martin 


tt Controls of Mis 2-0-2 


are Salina, Kansas, where Mr. Martin re 
ceived his first mechanical training, 
Santa Ana, Calif., where he first engaged 
in building aircraft. The Martins will 
have covered more than 6560 miles before 


they return to Baltimore, 
To Mrs. Martin, 
panionship and encouragement in all her 


Whose Constant Com 


son's aviation activities has brought her 
the tithe of “America’s First) Lady of 
Aviation,” the trip will be a culmination 
of plans which she has nurtured since her 
som’s earliest days inaviation when Glenn 
Martin was building and flying 
Plane in 1909, 


his first 











Specify SAUEREISEN 
ACIDPROOF CEMENTS—COMPOUNDS 
FOR 
Stacks, 
Technical cements for all purposes. 


Tanks, Floors 


Sewers, 


Send sketches or samples 
Sauereisen Cements Company - Pittsburgh 15, Penna 
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“To Make Your Service 








Always Trying & Trying 


We're speeding all our work and skill 
To make your service better still. 
We're planning, building, buying 


And most of all we're trying. 


In the past three years, we have extended and improved 
telephone service faster than ever before. We're trying to do 
even more. 

Every month we're putting $120,000,000 into new telephone 
facilities — completing new buildings all over the country 
adding 250,000 new telephones in cities and on farms — chang 
ing 100,000 telephones to dial — adding 170,000 miles of Long 
Distance circuits. 

So if you're waiting for a new telephone or you'd like indi 
vidual service instead of a party line or there's something about 
telephone service you'd like to have made better, we want you 
to know that we are moving along at a fast clip. 


Your needs are very real to all of us and we won't be satisfied 
until everybody, evervwhere, has more and better service than 
ever before, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





SOUTHERNERS 


Railway Express Names 
MacGreevy V-Pres. in Atlanta 


William J. MacGreevy was recently ap- 
pointed vice president, Southern depart- 
ments of the Railway Express Agency 
in Atlanta. Mr. MacGreevy began his 
express career as a clerk in the New York 
office of Wells Fargo and Co. Express in 
1908. Within a few years, he found him- 
self at Decatur, IIL, as cashier in the local 
express office. Later he went to Louisville, 
Ky., as express agent and then to Canton, 





Ohio, as route agent. 

Mr. MacGreevy served 
superintendent of the Los Angeles divi- 
sion and a similar period as general man- 
ager of the Trans-Missouri department at 
Omaha, Nebraska. In 1937, he was re- 
ealled to the east to direct operations as 


two years as 


general manager in the Ohio Valley de- 


partment with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. MacGreevy has been on 
the staffs of the operating vice presidents 
at Chicago and San Francisco and during 
that time has served on the Express 
Agency’s committee on Personnel and 
Labor Relations. 


University of Georgia Planning 
Two Year Transportation Course 


Atlanta Transportation chiefs are co- 
operating with the University of Georgia 
in inaugurating a two-year course in 
transportation, Designed by the College 
of Advanced Traffic of Chicago to raise 
the standard of the transportation indus- 
try, the course itself is very practical, 
according to Dr. James E. Gates, Dean of 
the college of Business Administration, 

















VIENER 
METALS 











SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS 


Smelters — Refiners — Manufacturers 
P. O. BOX 573 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ALUMINUM ®* BABBITTS ® BRASS and BRONZE INGOTS 
PIG LEAD * COPPER ALLOYS ® SOLDER ® TYPE ® ZINC 


WRITE DEPT. MR, HYMAN VIENER & SONS, RICHMOND 

















Gary-Riveted Grating 





GRATING 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 








and assistant Dean George E. Manners, 
of the University of Georgia. 


The course will deal technically with 
schedule making, routing, safety prac. 
tices, terminal facilities, switching, ware- 
housing, distributing, and materials ind 
merchandise. It will involve on the sot 
surveys of actual operational conditions 
of Atlanta’s five modes of transportation, 
air, rail, railway express, pipeline, und 
motor carrier. The of inland 
Waterways and marine transportation to 
these five modes will be given prominen:e, 
The laboratory will be the industry it- 
self, here in Atlanta, in operation. F il 
college credit and certificate in transpoer- 
tation will be given those completing tie 
course, and Dr, Gates is planning a ‘e- 


relation 


gree with transportation as its major. 


Blue Bell Announces 
Executive Appointments 


fk. A. Morris, 
president in charge of the manufacturing 
division of Blue Bell, Ine., has 
elected president of the compariy, it wis 
announced recently by company officials. 


former executive vice- 


been 


The new president of Blue Bell, which 
is the largest producer of work clothing 
in the world, has been employed by the 
company in different capacities over many 
years. He is a native of Concord, N. C., 
of Greensboro 


and has been a resident 


since 1940. 

At the same time the announcement of 
Mr. Morris’ promotion was made, it was 
announced that J, C. Fox, who had been 
1936, had been elected 
chairman of the board of directors and 
Mr. Fox, who is a native of 
Kans., is resident of 


president since 
treasurer, 
Atchison, 


Greensboro, 


also a 





GARY 
WELDED 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


3: Gary Stair Treads 








WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personnel retained where possible, strict- 
est confidence. Box 1216, 1474 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 











WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


We are the Largest Dealers in Wood- 
Working Machinery in the World. We 
Sell, Buy and Trade. 
Our rebuilding is unequaled. 
— Write Us — 


J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY 


1961 FE, MILWAUKEE AV< DETROIT, MICH. 





Quality and Service Since 1919 


BINDER COOPERAGE CO. 
WOODEN BARRELS — STEEL DRUMS 
BOUGHT & SOLD 
Prepared wood barrels and steel drums for all 
purposes. 

N. W. eor. Delaware Ave. & Dickinson St. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 

Plants at Martinsburg, W. Va.. Baltimore, Md. 
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OTHER FINE ASHLAND 


Norfolk & Western railroads and the Ohio River. 


facturing will find the closeness of steel mills 
Ashland is definitely a solid community with a ‘ 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 





LUCKY 
OPPORTUNITY 


IN THESE 2 


CHOICE PROPERTIES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


You can move at once into 
either of the buildings shown 
and be ready in a jiffy to be- 
gin operations. Both are 
well-located and have full 
facilities for a wide variety 
of commercial activity. 


FEATURES 


TO PUT YOUR BUSINESS “IN CLOVER” 


You are sure of an ample supply of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
labor. Transportation facilities are excellent—Chesapeake & Ohio and 


Low-cost coal, oil and 


gas assure economical fuel supply. Thoroughly dependable and adequate 
power and water supply. Firms doing steel fabricating and light manu- 


a distinct advantage. 


‘garden spot” climate. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


ASHLAND BOARD OF TRADE 
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Microfilmer 


Recordak Corp., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y.. announces the 
Recordak Duo Microfilmer which is said to 
more than triple the image capacity per foot 
of film and cuts film requirements by two- 
thirds in many business applications, 





Recordak Duo Microfilmer 


According to the company, the microfilming 
machine will automatically reverse documents, 
When desired, so that both sides can be photo 
vraphed on one-half the width of the film. 
The front and back images successively follow 
one another on the film, 


New Products 


Air Compressors 


The Grimes Company of Dallas, Tex., has 
developed ao vertical air compressor that is 
said to be outstanding for the floor space it 
saves the user. The space-saving feature has 
been developed by designing the unit with the 
tank upright and the motor and air com- 
pressor unit mounted on top. 

These compressors are made from high qual- 
ity steel with electric welded construction, 
According to the maker, they have withstood 
a 400-pound hydrastatic test and have a 200- 
pound working pressure. Each is equipped 
with an automatic pop-off valve and adjust 
able automatic switch, 


Loading Devices 


Michigan Tool Co., 7171 FE. MeNichols Rd., 
Detroit, Mich., recently developed a line of 
mutomatic loading devices for gear finishing 
machines, to suit different production re- 
quirements. The devices are said to auto- 
mnatically reduce idle time per machine to 2 
seconds per gear or less and are designed for 
use on both rack and rotary type gear fin- 
ishing machines and also may be applied 
to Michigan machines already in use. 


Stripping from the center is said to be 
automatic and production rates as high as 


300 pinions per hour per machine, 


Work Bench 


Tri-State Metal Products, Ine... Box 1513, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa... recently announced a 
heavy-duty steel work bench made with 11 
gauge prime steel top and 13-gauge prime 
steel channel type legs. The steel work bench 
is 32 inches high, 28 inches wide, and 72 
inches long, and weighs 150 pounds. It is 
helieved to be the heaviest work bench of its 
kind on the market and in addition to utiliz- 
ing heavy gauge material, it is reinforced 
with cross members for added strength. 






Die Handling Truck 


Lyon-Raymond Corp., 6381 Madison St 
Greene, N. Y., announces the standard Lyon 
Raymond Tydraulie High Lift Truck, de 
signed to handle 3,000-pound loads, now fur 
nished with boom and chains for die separat 





Lyon-Raymond Truck 


ing. The boom extends 36 inches and the 
hooks are fastened to sliding rings se that 
large or small dies can be handled on the 30 
inch by 36-inch platform, The platform has 
a range of elevation from 6 inches to 54 inches 
and, since the boom can be removed easily, 
the equipment adapts itself to stacking, tier 
ing and for many other handling problems, 








2910 North Western Parkway 








OHIO RIVER BRIDGE |°". «: 


Original 


crossing 
CONNECTING LOUISVILLE, KY. 
& NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Where three trunk railroads and two 
trunk highways, U. S. 31-W and U. S. 
150 connecting with Indiana highways 
111, 62 and 64, cross a trunk waterway 


on the site 
Buffalo Trace 
the Ohio River 


© 








Several choice industrial sites are 
available on reasonable basis for in- 
dustries of various sizes. 
information on costs, labor supply, 
taxes, freight rates, etc. 


Write for 








SWITCHING SERVICE TO AND FROM ALL LINES ENTERING LOUISVILLE 


C. W. ASHBY, President and General Manager 


KENTUCKY & INDIANA TERMINAL RAILROAD CO. 


Phone SHawnee 5860 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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Viasat 
BENTON +» MARSHALL COUNTY 


Home of 


KENTUCKY 
DAM 


FOR 
BUSINESS 





Before selecting your location for business come to 
Marshall County, where you will find: Cheap Power, 
Native Labor and all types of Transportation. 


KENTUCKY 
LAKE 


For 
PLEASURE 
See the great Kentucky Lake, boat- 


ing, fishing, swimming and many 


other types of recreation. 





For information contact the 


BENTON ROTARY CLUB e BENTON, KENTUCKY 
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Heating Unit 


Lepel High Frequency Laboratories, Inc., 39 
W. 60th St., N. Y, City, recently introduced 
completely redesigned Lepel high-frequency 
heating units, including a new, all-steel. con- 
struction of frame, base and panels, The com- 
pany reports that, in addition to a completely 

















Lepel Heating Unit 


modernized appearance, unit interiors are of 
the latest fire-resisting materials, and operat- 
ing controls are arranged for greater conveni- 
ence, Other changes include improvements in 
the spark gap holders, thus reducing need for 
adjustment of spark gaps, and the use of fibre 
glass insulation in the high-yoltage side of the 
main transformer. 

These heating units, according to the manu- 
facturer, give full power output, as they de- 
liver their full-rated capacity when treating 
both non-ferrous and ferrous metals. 


Heating Machine 


Agnew Electric Co., Milford, Mich., recently 
designed and manufactured a resistance heat- 


earburized 


and 


Ve w Products 


ing machine for localized annealing of truck 
transmission shifter shafts, which have been 
hardened and are 


quires no neutralizing ac 


to be oa rag. 


straightened prior to grinding, The machine 
consists of a fabricated steel framework on 


which 


is 
work clamps. 
double acting air cylinders, 

A solenoid water valve is provided in the 
water circuit so that when 
stopped the water is automatically turned off. 
The resistance heating transformer is initi- 
ated by a pressure switch through a magnetic 


contactor, 


for 
having 


of 


use 


carbide 


Masonry Drill 


Super Tool Co., 21650 Hoover Rd., Detroit 
13, Mich., is offering a counter display card 
for featuring their spiral flute masonry drill, 
designed for deep hole boring. The card is 
: hardware 


of 
counter 


spiral flute. 


Metal Plating 


Commonwealth Engineering Co., of Dayton, 


mounted 


jobbers 


tipped 


and 


space, 
Super also offers a complete assortment 
f masonry 
Hex body, straight flute, extra long, and the 


Ohio, recently developed ¢ 


plating by means of a gaseous medium, Ob- 
be plated are radiant 


jects 


bonyl 


recycles 


to 
plating chamber 
generator, 
plating 


the 


operation. 


According to the maker, metal strip may 


supplied 
in a 


pneumatically 
These clamps are operated by 


closed 
gases 


pressure water flushing or wiping well with 





‘tion other than a 









operated 


the machine is 
















ants BISCUIT 


dealers 


drills including 





Sant 


process of metal 


heated in a 
metal car- 
which 
of 


by a 
system 
for economy 


be gas plated at high speed without the high e 


heat requirements and extensive equipment 
required by conventional thermo-mechanical 


methods. 


Allied Finishing Specialties Co., 2639 
Grand Ave., Chicago, [lL., recently announced 
improved cold i 
stripper, The makers claim that the product 
is non-injurious when used as directed and 
aluminum, 
steel, 


the 


that it 


brass, 


Sunflower 


Paint Stripper ° 


formulation 


will 


inflammable. It 


paints, 


ishes and wrinkles almost instantly and re- 


lacquers, 


of an 


not 
magnesium, 
their alloys in the time required for removal 
of the paint. film. 

The president of the firm states that the 
new product requires no heat and is non- 
is also said it 


affect 
zine, 


enamels, 


W. 


paint 


copper, 
Iron or 


Hopkinsville M 


cast 


F. A. Yost, Bus. Mgr. W. 
will remove 


synthetics, varn- 
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MOPKins vine pantLiNG CO- 
JZ. NOPKwnsme, KY. 


Sunflour Flour 


Sunflower Feeds 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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AND 


BOWLING GREEN, 


courses, intensive and brief. 


J. MURRAY HILL, President 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


KY. 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


emp 1874. Two- and four-year courses 
in Accounting, Business Administration, 
Commercial Teacher Training, Secretarial 
Science. Also secretarial and general business 


FOUNDRY 


TO YOUR ORDER — 
Better gray iron castings 
weighing from one pound to 
FROM OUR STOCK — 
Solid and cored bushings. 
Manhole covers. 
Drainage Grates. 


— AXLE PRODUCTS — 


TO MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Upset forging 
ing of solid 
made to any 


THE DRUMMOND MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


of all types 
5000 pounds. 


and machin- 
steel axles 
specification. 








Incorporated 
Princeton, Kentucky 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE 
All Sizes 





AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
For the Land’s Sake, Use It! 


CEDAR BLUFF STONE COMPANY 








GORDON FOODS, Inc., 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Makers of Fine Food Products 


Potato Chips ¢ Salted Peanuts e Party Nuts e Assorted 
Nut Meats ¢ Peanut Butter Sandwiches e¢ §S 
Cakes & Cookies ¢ Potato Sticks ¢ 





r 
T’ Zers—Co 


ypy Cheese Sandwiches ¢ 


Candies e Assorted 


orn Chips 
his ¢ Nashville « 





Plants in: Atlanta « Louisville * Birmingh °M 


Chattanooga ¢ Cincinnati * Roanoke ¢ Norfolk 
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BOWLING 
GREEN, hy. 


Metropolis of southern Kentucky. 


A center of education, agriculture, 
manufacturing and distribution. 


Capital of the Mammoth Cave region. 


Famed for fine strawberry production 
and dairy products. 


Transportation by rail, trucks, busses, 
deep water and air lines, modern air- 
port; main highways and river freight 
lines. 


Ample supply of coal nearby; city 
owned water and power plants, low 
rates on gas. 


Great tobacco markets; top notch 
crops such as corn, cover crops and 
small grains. 

e 
Home of Bowling Green Business 
University, Western State College; 
the Kentucky Building, two radio 
broadcasting stations, a fine country 
club, excellent churches and_ tourist 
facilities. 

e 
American born labor of tested ability 
available for industry. A very favor- 
able and receptive attitude toward 
new plants. 


Write us for further particulars. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUChY 


Top—WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Center—CITY HALL 
Bottom—DERBY UNDERWEAR CO. 
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Humidifier 


Walton Laboratories, Inc., Irvington, N. J 


announces the Walton Humidifier, which is 
said to vaporize better than 'o gallon of water 
per hour, The company states this unit brings 
you the advantages of complete diffusion of 
moisture and room air without need of costly 
ducts, special outlets, expensive air or drain 
piping, The installation is both simple and 
economical, The water thow level is regulated 
by an automatic float assemble, and with the 

















Walton Humidifier 


Inotor wired in’ series 
is said that completely 


is maintained, 


humiditier’s (watt 
with a humidistat, it 
automatic operation 


Luminaire 


General Eleetrie’s Lighting and Reetitier 


New Products 


Divisions, Schenectady 5, N. Y., announces a 
luminaire designed to distribute light from 
large mercury and incandescent lamps with 
ao minimum of glare. The reflector, which is 
spun sealed to the refractor, is hinged for 
convenient relamping, three strong toggle 
latches seating it securely against the hood. 
Glassware breakage is minimized by the use 
of a pressed glass refractor. 


Threaded Cylinder 


Modernair Corp., 4222 Tlollis St., Oakland s, 
Calif.. has developed cushion-type cylinders 
for air operation with adjustable cushion 
unit, Which enable applications where it) is 
necessary or desirable to vary the speed of 
the cushion stroke. The adjustable cushion 
unit may be secured and installed as an ae 
cessory to models presently in use or specified 
for factory installation on new models. 

A feature of Modernair cushion-type ¢ylin 
ders is the variety of interchangeable mount 
ing brackets available, Cylinder caps are de 
signed to take one or a combination of brack 
ets end plate, foot bracket, swivel mounting, 
suited to multiple installations. 


Immersion Heaters 


Kdwin LL. Wiegand Co., 7500 Thomas Blvd, 
Pittsburgh S, Pa. recently announced Chrom 
alox electric immersion heaters with standard 
pipe-threaded screw plug for easy mounting 
through tank walls, The heaters are availible 
with single-or S-heat switeh built) into the 
terminal end or without switch for thermo 
statically controlled applications, The heated 
sections are triangulated Chromalox tubular 
elements with long life and high mechanical 
strength. These heaters have copper sheath 
and bronze screw plug with brazed joints for 
water heating, or steel sheath, forged-steel 
plug and welded joints for mineral or vege 
table oils, parattin, oakite, asphalt, piteh, ete. 
Various watts per square inch are available 
to suit the various solutions, 


Bending Machine 


Walhice Supplies Mfg. Co., 1308S) Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, IL, announces the addi 
tion of a portable, hydraulic, ram-type bend 
ing machine, which is equipped with stand 
ard die equipment for bending up to 2 inches 
extra heavy weight steel pipe and will bend 
coils, return bends, special curves, 

The company states that no repositioning 
of the dies or relocating of the material is 
necessary when bending up to 180 degrees in 
one continuous operation, A simple initia! 
setting of the duplicator stop will make ar 

















Ram Type Bender 


unlimited number of the same bends if de 
sires ‘ 


Portable Elevator 


Montgomery & Co., Ine. 55 Park Place, N.Y 
7, N.Y. announces the Montgomery type "COC" 
portable elevator which is a light-duty hand 
operated production unit. Tt is available in all 
capacities for both hand and electric opera 
tion and with various size platforms. 














The two and one-half acre Magnavox plant, at 
Paducah, Kentucky, is a marvel of engineering 
achievement. Everything from the new, mod- 
ern building itself, to the equipment and 
method of line assembly used, is an innovation 
in loud speaker manufacture. The entire plant, 


has served the radio 


Magnavox 


Moves to Kentucky 


Nationally famous manufacturer opens nation's most modern 


loud-speaker factory in Paducah, Kentucky 


gineers. 


Ma navox 


inside and out was designed by Magnavox en- 


In this plant, Magnavox, pioneer maker of the 
electrodynamic speaker, produces over one- 
hundred different models of loud speakers. The 
oldest name in Radio, Magnavox, is proud to 
have this fine operation in Kentucky. 


industry for over 33 years 
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ELIZABETHTOWN 


“WHERE GOOD BUSINESS AND GOOD LIVING MEET” 


e e ® e ® 6 ® e 
Ma. Industry: WE HAVE 
* ABUNDANT PRODUCTIVE, LOYAL LABOR 
* TWO RAILROADS—Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central 
%* NATIONAL HIGHWAYS—U. S. 31W and U. S. 62 
* A FAST GROWING CITY OF 7,000 
* GOOD SCHOOLS 
* CITY RECREATION PROGRAM 
% COOPERATIVE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 
* GOOD CHURCHES 





WE OFFER FINE OPPORTUNITY TO INDUSTRY AS A SITE OF OPERATION 





Contact: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. BOX 431 UNION BANK BUILDING ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 














THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO., Inc., DAYTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of Fine Watch Cases, 


Powder Cases and Cigarette Cases. 
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New Products 


H H nounced that Philippine mahogany weldwooi, 
Sling Turning Rolls made from selected logs imported from tie 


Caterpillar Military Engine Co., of Decatur, Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J., a pen og egg pate of a th t tt yon 
Ill., recently conceived and built a special subsidiary of Worthington Pump and Ma- mie "™ ae ™ ~ the Philiprit “yt Ses ttle 
sling for handling heavy odd-shaped diesel-  chinery Corp., is offering an improved line of  ( de Bae paca ; EERE Sha 

4 ss . : where they are made into plywood panels in 
motor gear trains by fork truck. The sling turning rolls, designed to increase welding a wide assortment of grades, sizes and thic! 
speaneins a peace * net ee see “| production, mgt said to be capable of carrying jess " erivaccnn ste : 
the upper surfaces of the forks by “L” shape heavier loads with less handling and giving bh slain ng a ; 
bolts; a hook attached to the center of the longer, trouble-free operation. The tell pend Philippine mahogany is widely ae for fu : 
chanel supports two heavier chanels welded said to help produce neater, better, quicker niture, paneled walls, fixtures and boats. 
a to = oe equipped — —— nr welds by allowing all welds to be made in 
or attaching the gear train. Two chains wi the downhand position. The bronze worm H 
special hooks hang from the extremities of , a Feed Finger Pads 
the heavy channels and support the gear train 
at either side. A third chain, centrally located, Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., recently pre 
supports the nose of the mechanism and pre- duced a line of cemented carbide feed finger 
vents it from swinging downward. This han- pads for use in master feed fingers of Browne 
dling device is said to simplify an extremely & Sharpe, Hardinge, and Davenport automatic 
difticult handling problem. screw machines. These pads are said to pre 
vide advantages over other types because of 
their high degree of wear-resistance and non 
galling properties. The company states the 
assure positive feeding, do not mar the stock 
and give exceptionally long service. 






























Warm Air Heater 


Dravo Corp., Fifth and Liberty Aves., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., recently developed a coal-fired 
warm air space heater that can be easily con- 
verted for firing with gas or oil. One of the 
chief features of the unit, besides its fuel 
eonvertibility, is the use of a stainless steel 
combustion chamber. It is said to be one of the 
first coal-fired heaters made with a stainless 
snl Seeing ony chamber, and use of this 
metal increases service life and eliminates a 
substantial amount of the customary side wall to be capable of de veloping Wi ed capacitie 
ROPEANEBEK: : up to 5,000 gallons per hour from depths a 

‘ - great as 200 feet. The pump, designated as th: 

¥ Peerless Champion, is claimed to fill the gay 

Paper Fastener Ransome Turning Rolls in water production from deep wells 4 inche 

in diameter and larger which is often fount 
between domestic water systems and the 


Peerless Champion 


Peerless Pump Div., of the Food Machiner 
and ee Corp., 801 W. Ave. 26, Los An 
yveles Calif., has introduced a turbine pum} 
for oe diameter dee p wells, which is sai: 














Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co., 185 W. 23rd — ’ " ee ne ‘ 
St.. N. Y¥. 11, N. Y., announces the Setaee dang tng sey oo larger types of deep well turbine pumps. 
control paper fastener. The one-piece lock or ing from heavy ae ‘the addition of a This is an open line shaft pump; bowl ant 
compressor unit locks the prongs into posi- 1 hub and center to which the bronze rim shaft bearings are lubricated by the well’s 
tion. It covers the prongs, and makes a neat j<" firmly bolted : own water and no oil is used underground 
and compact binding. With no slide locks or é shai According to the company, it can be applied 


moving parts to manipulate, it is said the close-coupled, to short settings for developing 
fastener is very fast in operation. The com- Mahogany Weldwood water from pits and pumps for supplying 
pany states the fastener provides greater water for air-conditioning, cooling tower serv 
speed and ease in operation and gives the U. S. Plywood Corp., Weldwood Bldg., 55 ice and other similar services where amounts 
added security of covered prongs. W. 44th St.. N. Y. 18, N. Y., recently an- of solids in suspension is negligible, 





THERE IS OPPORTUNITY 
Here in Lexington 









@ The city is the business heart of the South's richest livestock and general farming 

region, Kentucky's second largest retail and wholesale center, the world's largest 

market for loose-leaf tobacco and horses and a manufacturing center for nationally ; 
oe : 

distributed products. 

@ Lexington's Oldest and Largest Bank welcomes inquiries in regard to opportunities ' 


in this area—and supplies service which makes them count for more. 






ra 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Lexington, Kentucky a. elpensp oe Established 1865 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Let Lincoln County Help You, Sir! eeeee 


INCOLN COUNTY, squarely in the heart 
L of Kentucky, will provide you an ideal 
location for a profitable plant operation. 

A completely cooperative reserve of at least 
1,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers with 
defense plant and factory experience form the 
nucleus of Lincoln’s labor supply. The total 
reserve, according to an exhaustive local sur- 
vey, amounts to 1,400 men and 1,000 women 


available for full and/or part time work. 


Come down to visit—and see for yourself. Or call or write: 


LINCOLN COUNTY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 


STANFORD, KENTUCKY 
H. I. Frisbie, President 


No better transportation facilities will be 
found in any comparable area. Two major 
highways, one N-S, the other E-W, meet in 
the county, and the main lines of two rail- 
roads, the Southern and the L & N, cross it. 
Louisville and Cincinnati are less than four 
hours away by truck or rail. 

Excellent plant sites are available and rea- 
sonable. Government is friendly: the people 


want you. 
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New Products 


Arc Welders 


Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y., announces a new group of a-¢ 
and d-c are welding machines as a companion 
line to Murex electrodes and M & T welding 
accessories, 

A-c unit features include built-in) power- 
factor corrector: fingertip, stepless current 
control: fan-forced ventilation; wide current 
range: moderate open-circuit: voltage opera- 
tion. Units are of the transformer type, avail- 
able in 150, 200, 300, 400, 500 atap capacities, 


name implies, is for depositing dense, soft ma 
chinable welds in gray iron castings. Soft 
weld is said to be a non-ferrous electrode and 
operates with a soft steady are on either 
alternating or direct current, 


A-C Welder 


National Cylinder Gas Co., S40 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, TIL. announces the Sureweld 
A-C welder, in models for both shop and in 
dustrial use. The units are claimed to provide 
faster, betrer, and less costly production than 
any other A-C welder. 

According to the company, among the many 
advantages found in the models are two NCG 
exclusive features, the four-coil transformer 
With movable magnetic shunt, which assures 


Electrode 


Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, an 
nounces an electrode for welding cast iron. 


The electrode is called Softweld and, as the 








PEERLESS 
Centrifugal ie 











PROCESS SERVICES is 
ABRASIVE AND CORROSIVE LIQUIDS ree 





TYPE D so 


OPEN IMPELLER 


ve DS 


ENCLOSED IMPELLER 


Application: Application: 


The Type DS pump its a general purpose The Type DSO pump has essentially the char- 


process pump with enclosed impeller. Handles acteristics and applications as the Type DS. 
However, the Type DSO utilizes an open 
tions which may be corrosive. Single-stage, impeller with impeller vanes on back of shroud 
single-end suction design. Capacities: up to 
600 g.p.m.; heads up to 231 feet; temperatures 


up to 212 F. All types of drive. 


to permit pumping of fluids with solids in 


suspension, brines, sludges and the like. 
Capacities: to 1500 g.p.m.; heads: to 231 feet; 


temperatures up to 212 F. All types of drive. 









@ 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
clear liquids in a variety of services and solu- e 
e@ 
e 
e 
@ 
e 
® 
e@ 


Write for 
descriptive and illustated 
Bulletin No. 803. 





PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
FACTORIES: INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF. 


District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall Street; Chicago 40, 4554 No. Broadway; Atlanta Office: Rutland 
Building, Decatur, Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, California; Los Angeles 31, California 
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fine welding characteristics at 


every poortt 
Within the output range, and correct: ratio of 
epen circuit to are voltage, a provision thot 
means faster burn-off, proper penetration, and 
correct breakdown of usually hard-to-hand « 
alloy rods. 





Drilling Head 


Errington Mechanical Laboratory, [me 
Staten Island 4, N.Y. announces the Erring 
ton Ten Spindle Multiple Drilling Head, dril 
ing ten Various size holes on different elev 





Multiple Drilling Head 


tions. The head has grooved thrust ball bear 
ings at all thrust points and hardened bronze 
radial bearings Heat treated spindles and 
Years of one piece turned from solid bar stock 
It is geared approximately 2:1, All enclosed 
ina sand-cast aluminum case and cover, with 
alemite pressure lubrication, 


Tornado Cleaner 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 Ravenswood 
Ave... Chicago 40, TIL, recently manufactured 
the Tornado heavy - duty vacuum cleaner 

















Breuer Vacuum Cleaner 


which is said to take the place of costly, in- 
efficient and expensive built-in vacuum sys- 
tems and provide greater suction with lower 
upkeep and operating cost, and extreme ease 





of operation, 
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LOOK AT LONDON! 
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London, as a center of distribution is unexcelled in Kentucky and adjacent states. It is strategically located where 
Kentucky highway 80, the east-west link of the state, crosses U. S. 25, the ''Dixie Highway.'' On the Louisville and 
Nashville R. R. with connections to any point. Look to London—hub of a large trade area—Kentucky's most promising 
little city. 

Write to London Junior Chamber of Commerce, London, Kentucky 





Linxine KENTUCKY'S BLUEGRASS AND PENNYRILL WITH THE EASTERN MOUNTAINS 
On THE SPOT—WHERE THE DIXIE HIGHWAY CROSSES STRATEGIC KENTUCKY #80. 
New BUSINESS SPRINGING UP ALL THE TIME—AND THRIVING. 
Distrisution POINT UNEXCELLED—RAIL AND HIGHWAY CONNECTIONS OF THE BEST. 
Ourstanvine LOCALITY BETWEEN LEXINGTON, KY., AND KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Near KENTUCKY'S TREMENDOUS COAL FIELD TO THE EAST. 
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Diesel Engine 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., New York, has intro- 
duced its Hamilton 9 by 12 Diesel engine, 
with ratings up to 1,200 horsepower designed 
for extremely highworking pressures, and de- 
scribed as one of the heaviest duty Diesel 
engines of its kind ever developed in this 
country. 

Manufactured by Lima-Hamilton at its 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. Division at 
Hamilton, Ohio, the new engine is applicable 
for railroad motive power, electric power gen- 
eration, mechanical power take-off, and ma- 
rine propulsion and auxiliary drives, Its rat- 
ing, for eight cylinders, supercharged, at sea 
level, is set by the manufacturer at a max- 
imum of 1,200 horsepower. 


Contact Wheel 


Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., announces a contact wheel which, the 
company claims, is the first designed for 
heavy grinding with abrasive belts at speeds 
of 10,000 surface feet per minute or more. The 
combination of the high speed and the wheel 
design enables abrasive belts to remove heavy 
metal stoek faster, to perform better-finished 
snagging, and to eliminate frictional heat 
problems. 

The wheel is made in 8 and 16-inch diam- 
eters, in face widths of 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches. 
It is designed for use with cloth belts coated 
with silicon carbide or aluminum oxide min- 
eral grains. 


Hydraulic Press 


Universal Airline Joint Mfg. Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., distributors for Rettig Engineering Co., 
announces a hydraulic turret press, designed 
to meet the demand for a fast press that 
would practically eliminate tear-down and 
set-up time, necessary with conventional type 
presses, It is said to be especially adaptable 


New Products 


on short runs where a schedule per day, week, 
or month is required. 

The press has a large turret table that will 
accommodate as Imany set-ups, depending on 
their size, as will fill the table, After initial 
mounting of fixtures, according to the maker, 

















Universal Press 


the operator in a minute’s time can change 
from one fixture to another whether the oper- 
ation is blanking, forming, drawing, swedg- 
ing, assembling, ete. 





Tract-R-Lift 


Tract-R-Lift Corp., 605 N, Aberdeen St., 
Chicago. TIL, recently announced a compact, 
gas-powered fork truck with 2,000-pound ca- 
pacity at 24 inches from heel of fork, and 
measuring only 2S inches wide by 61 inches 
long by 60 inches high and weighing 3,050 
pounds, This Tract-R-Lift has been designed 
for rapid materials handling through narrow 
doors, aisles and in cramped quarters. Sing'e 
hydraulic lift and tilt control lever raises or 
lowers forks and tilts load forward or baci 
ward in any combination of simultaneous 
movements desired by the operator. Fuel co 
sumption is two gallons of gasoline for seven 
to eight hours of normal operation. 


Electric Nut Setter 


Speed-O-Matie Sales, Ine., the sales orgat 
ization for the manufacturer, Illinois Gage & 
Mfg. Co., 4689 W. Washington Blvd., Chicagy 
44, Tll., announces a portable eleetric impact 
nut setter which tightens or removes nut 
holts, studs and lag screws and can also he 
used for drilling, tapping, ete. It will not twist 
in operator's hands when nut becomes tigh 
ened, according to the maker, and this means 
yreater ease of operation and greater safety, 
with less fatigue to operator. 

Silman steel forgings and ball and = rolle: 
bearings are used in the impact unit for may 
imum endurance, The unit can be remove | 
and replaced in 45 seconds if service is’ re 
quired. 


Fan-Cooled Motors 


Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave 
St. Louis 14, Mo., recently announced tha 
it is now building totally enclosed fan-coole: 
motors in the 736 frame size, in ratings ©! 
200 horsepower at speeds of 3500, 1750, 1160 
or S70 rpm, 590 volts or Jess, and 150 horse 
power at the same speeds for operation o1 
2300) volts. 








KENTUCKY 
PLANTS: 
1—Mt. Vernon 
2—Mullins 
3—Yellow Rock 


4—Tyrone 


HIGHWAY MATERIAL e 








9—The Russellville Plant 


9 Plants to Serve You 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


CONCRETE AGGREGATE @ 
RAILROAD BALLAST 


KENTUCKY STONE CO.., INC. 
214 FINCASTLE BUILDING — WABASH 7424 





KENTUCKY 
PLANTS: 


5—High Bridge 
6—Upton 
7—Stephensburg 


8—Irvington 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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LOCATION 


While usually referred to as a 
“southern” city, Louisville is only 75 
miles from the nation's population 
center. In fact, Louisville is closer to 
Windsor, Ontario, than to Memphis, 
Tennessee, which itself is only 377 
miles away. Louisville is strategically 
located to serve the entire principal 
market of America. 


1 


FUEL AND POWER 


Louisville draws coal from 2 mines in 
Kentucky and 2 in adjoining states, 
while its natural gas and petroleum 
comes from Texas and West Virginia. 
At Louisville's front door is the only 
hydro-electric plant on the Ohio 
river. This plant has three steam 
plants with a combined capacity of 
284,500 K.W. Coal is available in 
Louisville at one of the lowest coal 
prices in America. 
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MILD CLIMATE 


Louisville lives and transacts its 
business under favorable climatic 
conditions. It does not have extended 
periods of snow and ice, nor burden- 
some summer temperetures. As an 
illustration a United States Weather 
Bureau record shows 96 degrees as 
the highest and one above zero as 
the lowest temperature. For that year, 
the mean temperature was 55.7 de- 
grees as against an annual average 
of 56.9 degrees. 
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LOUISVILLE is more than the gateway to the south... 
Louisville is a teeming, industrial bee-hive — offering in- 
dustrial opportunities never before equalled in our 120 years of progress. 
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NATIVE LABOR 


Many workers who were attracted to 
Louisville and southern Indiana by the 
vast war plant activities have re- 
mained here. People in the Louisville 
Area are more than 97% American 
born. The city's education-trade 
schools provide a constant supply of 
intelligent, trained men and women. 











TRANSPORTATION 


Railways, highways, airways and water- 
ways radiate north, east, south and 
west to give Louisville direct passen- 
ger, freight, mail and express service 
by train, truck, bus, airplane and 
barge lines. Eight trunk-line railroads 
serve the city. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


Louisville's water supply comes from 
the Ohio river and is filtered in a 
municipally - owned plant having a 
capacity of 152,000,000 gallons daily. 
The greatest demand to date has not 
exceeded 80,000,000 gallons per day. 
Average consumption is 43,000,000 
gallons daily. Well water is struck at 
50 ft. or less and is pumped at an 
average cost of '/sc per 1,000 gallons. 

























FACTORY SITES 


Louisville industrial districts are 
generally level. Many ideal sites, 
complete with water, sewerage, power, 
transportation, etc., are available 
within the city limits or at its borders. 
Such sites can be purchased for 
$1,000 to $6,000 per acre. Industry 
is not confined to any one section 
and there are no congested districts. 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS 


New manufacturing plants are exempt 
from all municipal taxes—except the 
Louisville school tax—for a period of 
five years. Machinery, products in 
course of manufacture, are exempt at 
all times from all except state taxes. 
Accounts ‘and notes, money in bank, 
and also stocks and bonds owned by 
the company in other corporations, 
as of June 30th, are subject to state 
taxation only, and are free from 
local taxation. 
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Ratchet Screwdriver 


Aero Tool Co., 6930 Avalon Bivd., Los An- 
veles 3. Calif., las manufactured a screw- 
driver, designed to permit the application of 
leverage to drive serews, and to reach into 
areas inaccessible to common screwdrivers. 
The ratchet permits use of this tool in con 
lined spaces, Clainis the manufacturer, and the 
reversing lever makes the tool suitable to 
drive or remove screws, The screwdriver has 
two blades, one for large and one for small 
screws, It has a ball end grip to prevent in 
Jury to hand, and overall length is 37% inenes. 


Attendance Time Recorder 


International Business Machines Corp., New 
York, N. Y.. is offering an improved fully 
automatic attendance time recorder, designed 
to give superior results in time registration. 
With an IBM attendance time recorder, ae 
cording to the company, an employee merely 
inserts his time card in the receiver there are 
ho bars or levers to push, The registration is 
printed automatically ino as fraction of oa 
second, 

‘The recorder is housed in a durable one 
piece drawn steel case with a smooth gray 
finish, and has a modern, attractive design. 
Printing can be changed from blue to red at 
practically any minute of the day to indieate 
off- schedule registrations, 


Hardness Tester 


Holden, Clifford, Flint, Ine. 944 Free Press 
Bidg.. Detroit 26, Mich... announces the im 
proved Clark Hardness Tester, now 65 to Sd 
pounds lighter due to the fact that the body 
is cast in aluminum, Other features of the 
Hardness Tester include a frictionless spindle, 
said to assure a correct Minor load: positive 
tripping for a more accurate Inajor load, and 
an elevating screw fully enclosed for protee 


New Products 


tion from dust, grit, and rust, 

The tester is also said to overcome the dar 
ver of an incorrect major load, sometimes 
tripping 
This hazard is 


caused by friction or drag of the 
the loading beam, 


lever on 
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Clark Tester 


eliminated on the Clark by a zero drag trip 
ping Jever, on which tripping is positive and 
the weight always falls free, 





Doorknob Lock 


LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoe, Wis., 
is offering a doorknob lock which the keyhole 
is in the doorknob itself, not in the door, A 
tumbler-type evlinder lock in the outer Kineb 
is said to offer protection against jamming or 
springing, and when locked, the outer Knob 
spins like a bearing and doesn’t draw thy 
latch, The inner Knob, not affected by the 
mechanism, is claimed to prevent locking eh! 
dren in rooms or buildings accidentally. 

The doorknob is popular as a door fitting on 
new buildings and in remodeling projects, A 
cording to the maker, doors equipped wir! 
this product insure privacy and it will put 
lock on any door that has a hlateh om it, 


Miniature Fork Truck 


Towmotor Corp, 1226 BE. 12nd st. Cleve 
land 10, Ohio, is offering assistance, in the 
form of an accurately designed, quarter-ines 
scale model fork lift truck, to plant engineers 
and other executives, The trueks are easil 
moved about, rolling freely on tiny seale siz 
Wheels and can even carry scale model loads 
on the forks, The miniature Towietors ca 
assist in planning the most effective and cece 
nomieat materiaks handling routes 


Pumping Unit 


Pump Division of the Byron Jackson Co 
Los Angeles, Calif.. recently manufactured 
the type VMPT pumps, designed for handling 
liquids, hot or cold, Corrosive or hon-corrosive 
Where the net positive suction head is limited 
The pump is a multi-stage vertical pumping 
unit mounted ina barrel from whieh it take 
suction. Base of the pump is at sround level 
and the length of the barrel bejow is deter 
inined by the NPSHEL requirement, This ar 
rangement permits pumping from oa suction 
vessel setata dower elevation thate ote pumip. 
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1456 South 15th St. 


“Necessary Nuisance’ 
MADE UNNECESSARY 


...with Liberty Dust Control System! 


Fine dust, accepted for years as a necessary 
nuisance, has been completely eliminated at The 
General Plywood Corporation, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The cyclones above the roof received fine 


ur. The finest part of this dust 


was discharged by the cyclones. Local courts ruled 
this a necessary nuisance. 


Then Liberty introduced “engineered cleanliness.” 
A “Roto-Clone” installed inside the building elimi- 
nated all traces of dust, another example of the 


in the right place. Liberty Engi- 
n and install complete dust col- 
uaranteed to give you the results 


you want. For information on a complete dust 
collection system or expansion and moderniza- 


present system, write us today. 


NEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Division of the Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


Louisville 1, Ky. 
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HEN the greatest war in human history came and 

Uncle Sam had need of locations where he could turn 
out an unprecedented volume of munitions and supplies 
to meet the World’s great need, he found few areas more 
attractive for manufacturing development than the Louis- 
ville Industrial District. 
Here he invested more than $355 millions in war plants. 
In the whole United States, there were only nine metro- 
politan communities in which our Government made 
“a greater investment for that purpose. 
Uncle Sam knew that for manufacturing operations there 
are few more strategic and advantageous locations than 
the Louisville Metropolitan District. 














From the standpoint of number of wage-earners in man- 
ufactures, the U. S. Census Bureau has repeatedly re- 
vealed Louisville is 


THE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
SOUTH OF THE OHIO AND 
THE POTOMAC RIVERS 


Wherever you are in business if you'd like to know what 
the Louisville Industrial District offers today and why 
the majority of the huge manufacturing facilities estab- 
lished in wartime continue to be utilized for peace- 
time production as this community goes forward apace. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


LOUISVILLE BOARD OF TRADE, 421 W. Market St. 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION, Columbia Building 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 


Put your plant 
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New Products 


Contact Thermometer 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 617 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J., has in- 
troduced a contact-making thermometer, com- 
bining the features of an indicating thermom- 
eter in addition to an alarm or control device. 
The instrument consists of Weston all-metal 
thermometer with an adjustable contact arm 
mounted in the glass and bezel. A screw-type 
terminal block mounted on the periphery of 
the case front provides for an easy electrical 
connection. Contacts are of the magnetic type 
which assure positive action during making 
and breaking of the contacts. The thermom- 
eter can be supplied to make contact on either 
increasing or decreasing temperature. 


Unifiare Fitting 


Seovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., an- 
nounces a self-flaring, leakproof tube fitting, 
which, it is claimed, can be taken apart and 
reconnected many times, without weakening 
the seal or damaging the flare. This fitting, 
called Uniflare, has only two parts (body and 
nut), which makes it easy to connect. The 
thrust collar in the nut shears off, under ordi- 
nary wrench foree, and clamps onto the tube 
to form a perfectly sealed joint. By eliminat- 
ing both the preliminary flaring operation and 
wasteful tube cracking that sometimes accom- 
panies flaring, the Uniflare Fitting is said to 
save time, labor and tubing, and no special 
skill or flaring tools are required for as- 
sembly. 


Reversible Screwdriver 


Vaco Products Co., 317 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
eago 11, Ill., announces the Vaco Duplex Re- 
versible screwdriver that will accommodate 
both the Phillip and the regular screw by 
merely reversing the blade. Ideal for automo- 
hiles, radios, refrigerators, office equipment, 
household utilities, toys and countless other 
devices, the Vaco Duplex is said to become a 





real timesaver where slot screws and cross- 
slot screws are used in combination. 

Vaco Duplex Reversible Screwdriver Am- 
beryl handle is slo-burning for safety, has 
fluted edges chamfered for comfort, with deep 
flute vacuum grip, and it is shock and break- 
= and impervious to most alkalies and 
acids, 


Grease Tester 


General Electrie’s Special Products Div., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y., recently produced 
equipment for testing ball-bearing grease 
under conditions similar to those of field 
use. The ball-bearing grease tester acceler- 
ates those conditions which contribute to the 
destruction of a grease, according to the 
maker, thereby enabling motor users and 
grease manufacturers to compare the per- 
formance of one grease with another. 

The equipment consists of two compo- 
nents, the ball bearing grease tester and the 
control box. The tester is a small motor- 
driven unit with two bearings. The control 
box consists of two thermostats and a panel 
on which are mounted a motor switch, a line 
switch, an actuation button, and a time meter. 


Snow Plow Wax 


Pa. Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
announced an improved universal grade of 
Penn Drake Snow Plow Wax suitable for 
spray as well as brush application. This wax 
creates a hard, slick surface off which snow 
slides easily when applied to plow moldboards 
and wings. It is said to prevent piling, and 
helps to eliminate costly clearing delays and 
breakdowns from overloading. 

Wax can be sprayed on with an ordinary 
paint spray gun or applied with an ordinary 
paint brush. Temperature at application 
should be above the freezing point and the 
surface should be dry. The plow can be placed 
in service shortly after waxing. 





COMING EVENTS 





NOVEMBER 

4-6—National Electronics Conference, 
1948, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 

8—National Fire Waste Council, Agricui 
tural Committee, Annual Meeting Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, I. 


8-9—Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 


first annual conference, Hotel LaSalle 
Chicago, Il. 


8-12—National Hotel Exposition, Gran: 
Central Palace, New York City. 


11-13—Commonwealth of Virginia, Dept 
of Highways, second annual conference 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 

12-13—Chamber of Commerce of U. S.. 
Labor Relations Council. Winston 
Salem, N. C. 

1%7—South Carolina State Chamber ot 
Commerce, annual meeting, Columbia 
S. C. 

17-19—National Reclamation Association, 
annual convention, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma. 


January 
18—American Trade Fair Council, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 








SACRIFICE SALE 


New One-Story, 100-Foot Clear Span, Building 
Adaptable To Wide Variety Of Uses 








Ideal factory building available for an opera- 
tion employing mostly male labor. Will be sold 
at concession to right party. 


LOCATION—350 Miles south of Chicago on 
U. S. Highway 41 at Madisonville, Kentucky. 
Population over 11,000 with large reserve of 
male labor. Spur track available on branch of 
L & N Railroad. 


SITE—Eight acres graded to uniform level. 
Storm sewers and parking area, underdrains in 
place. 6” water main into building. Sanitary 
sewers to septic tank and sub-surface irrigation 
piping for 300 employee capacity installed. 
Plenty of room for expansion. 


BUILDING—199’4” x 100’9”—19,600 sq. ft.— 
100’ clear span. Wood trusses 17’6” to bottom 
chord from floor. Metal sides and roof. End 
walls reinforced concrete with steel sash and 
wood gables covered with asbestos siding. Side 
walls insulated with 8” Haydite block inside to 
10’ height, the sill level of sidewall sash. Walls 
above and entire roof insulated with 4” Rock- 
wool and 1%” insulating board. Toilets and 
office space on mezzanine floors at ends of build- 
ing. 8” and 6” reinforced concrete floor on 
crushed stone over entire building. Heating by 
unit heaters served by separate reinforced con- 
crete heating plant 40' x 36’ with two 100 H.P. 
Pacific boilers with Link-Belt Stokers installed 
and space for third boiler. Brick stack 80’ high. 


S. J. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Attention BRUCE CAMPBELL, MADISONVILLE, KY. 
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WOULD WELCOME YOUR PLANT 


-MADISONVILLE- 


@® Madisonville, Kentucky, with a population of 12,500 friendly people, and with a population of 
250,000 in a radius of fifty miles, is a logical site for manufacturers planning to move South, or to es- 
tablish branches in the South. Located on two major rail lines—The Louisville & Nashville and the 
Illinois Central—Madisonville is served by two great national highways—US-41 and US-62. The town 
lies 52 miles south of Evansville, Indiana, 110 miles north of Nashville, Tennessee, 165 miles from Louis- 
ville, 200 miles from St. Louis, 275 miles from Memphis, 360 miles from Chicago and 396 from Atlanta. 


HOME-OWNERS RESPECT PROPERTY 


Madisonville is a town of home-owners with 
a high regard for law and order and a respect for 
private property. There are no aliens in Madison- 
ville, where 250,000 fertile acres in Hopkins 
county under cultivation produce abundant crops 
of corn, wheat, tobacco, soybeans, fruit and 
dairy products. The banks of the county have 
$16,400,000.00 on deposit. 

322 coal mines in the field of which Madison- 
ville is the heart produced 21,756,168 tons of coa! 
in 1947 and furnished employment to 50,000 men. 
The flow of fuel in Hopkins county was uninter- 
rupted during wartime and post-war miner work 


stoppages. 
$3,610 BUYING POWER PER FAMILY 


The buying power of Madisonville families is 


rated at 100 by the U. S. Index, which shows 
$3,610 annual buying power per family, which is 
indicative of the prosperity and well-being of 
Madisonville and Hopkins County citizens. 

Real estate taxes are low in Madisonville, and 
attractive business sites are available. A large area 
can be drawn upon for skilled and unskilled labor, 
all of good Kentucky native stock. A new filtra- 
tion plant supplies 2,000,000 gallons of pure water 
daily, and community-owned utilities operate at 
low rates. 

Hopkins County Hospital, with 90 beds, a new 
State sanatorium, arid a new state armory are 
among Madisonville’s assets. Madisonville is 
proud of its system of schools, housed in seven 
buildings valued at $900,000. Madisonville schools 
are fully accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and High Schools. A $100,000 Mu- 
nicipal Park is one of the best in the South. 


For more detailed information you are invited to write 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MADISONVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Air View of Owensboro—showing Owensboro bridge, which connects down-town 


Owensboro and all of Western Kentucky with Indiana. 


Opened 8 years ago, the 


bridge has greatly increased Owensboro’s trade territory, increased its labor supply 
and brought much tourist trade. 


OWENSBORO and 


DAVIESS COUNTY 


The Finest Place In Kentucky to Live and Work 


WENSBORO, the metropolis and county seat 
of Daviess County, is the fastest growing city 
in Kentucky, according to 1940 U. S. Census. 


Located 114 miles west of Louisville and 40 miles 
east of Evansville, on the Ohio River, with river 
barge service, the L. and N. and I. C. Railroads 
and hub of nine Indiana-Kentucky highways, with 
bus and truck service by major companies. This, 
with a municipal airport, offers every type of trans- 
portation facility. 

Half a hundred thriving industries—tube and 
lamp manufacturers, distilleries, furniture and 
farm equipment, tool, and machinery manufactur- 
ing plants, steel tank plant, packing houses, tobacco 
manufacturing and farm produce processing and 
canning factories—give Owensboro and Daviess 
County a diversification that results in steady em- 
ployment all the year ’round. 


The Technical High School continually adds to 
the adequate supply of skilled labor. Labor and 
management work harmoniously and have a near- 
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perfect record for uninterrupted operations. 

Being the center of Kentucky’s oil fields, there 
is an abundant supply of oil and natural gas; coal 
is plentiful, as well. 

A quarter of a million people are served by nearly 
500 retail establishments, about 60 wholesalers and 
150 service establishments. 

Eighteen schools, a public library, 48 churches, 
two daily newspapers and 2 radio stations keep 
Daviess County informed and take care of the 
cultural and spiritual development of the com- 
munity. There are ample facilities for recreation 
and amusement. 

The outskirts of Owensboro and all of Daviess 
County comprise one of the richest agricultural 
sections in the state, which adds to the city’s wealth 
from oil production. Daviess County ranks second 
in Kentucky’s tobacco production and fertile soil 
produces crops of high quality as well as pasture 
lands for the growing dairy and beef cattle industry. 

Municipal electric and water plant furnishes 
water and power at minimum rates. 

FOR 
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OWENSBORO— 


Kentucky's Fastest Growing City! 





1930 Population ............ 22,765 

1940 Population.............. 30,245 

1948 Estimate .............. 40,000 
DAVIESS COUNTY 

1930 Population. ............ 43,779 

1940 Population............. 52,335 

1948 Estimate .............. 52,000 





BUSINESS INCREASE 
GREATEST EAST OF 
MISSISSIPPI! 


The year 1947, last report available from 
Federal Reserve annual compilations, 
showed that bank debits totaled $322,264,- 
000 or 320 per cent higher than in 1940. 


No other city east of the Mississippi 


showed such a large percentage of gain. 


This was nearly double the gain made by 
Louisville and Lexington and four times 
the gain of Covington, Newport and Padu- 
cah. The entire country made a gain of only 


156 per cent during this period. 
e@ 


For Further Detaiis about industrial 
opportunities in the Owensboro area, 


write Mayor Glenn Lovern or: 


OWENSBORO CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


OWENSBORO ' KENTUCKY Center BARGE, SERVICE OHIO RIVER 


Bottom—V. E. ANDERSON MFG. CO. 
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Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., recently published a two-color bulletin 
describing and illustrating the low-cost Floor 
Veyor, Jr., escalator type interfloor power 
belt conveyor, Photographs in the bulletin 
show several common applications of the all 
purpose Floor Veyor, Jr., and copy describes 
how many firms unable to buy expensive 
power belt conveyors have filled their needs 
with this low cost escalator type belt con- 
veyor. 

Cleveland Chain & Mfg., Co., Cleveland 5, 
Ohio, announces publication of a bulletin 
descriptive of Sterling Wrought Iron Sling 
Chains, Content includes sling chain safety 
rules and full data on chain inspection, use 
and care, Recommended load limits are listed 
in detail for various Chain sizes and suspen- 
sion angles, Single and double sling chain 
specifications are presented in tabular form. 

National Electric Products Corp., Pitts- 
pineal Pa., ently published a revision of 

Catalog CF which describes and illus- 
trates the P Ing In Strip. This S page catalog 
pictures the 3 ft. and 6 ft. standard lengths of 
the redesigned multi-outlet) branch circuit 
assemble, Three pages of the literature are 
devoted to detailed instructions for cutting 
the Plug-In Strip on the job and installing it 
in store, office, display window, show room, 
assemble bench or residential rooms. 

George Scherr Co., 200 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
12, N. Y., announces the publication of a 28 
page small tool catalog, presenting its line 
of Micrometers, Vernier Calipers, Height 
Gages and other machinist’s tools for tool- 
makers and mechanics, The book also intro- 
duces a number of newly developed special- 
ties that will be of interest to every man 
who does precision work, In addition the 
catalogue announces the establishment of a 
book department for the George Scherr Co. 
which will speeialize in useful books for 
machine shop work, 

South Bend Lathe 
Ind., introduces the 
devoted to the new 
cision drill presses and drill press attach- 
ments and accessories, Motors, controls, extra 
spindles, and other drill press accessories are 
illustrated and described, and diagrams are 


Works, 
catalog No, 
South Bend 


Bend 
which 
14 inch pre 


South 
100), 


used to show all important dimensions of the 
drill presses. 

Rust-Oleum Corp., Evanston, IIl., has re- 
cently issued a descriptive catalog outlining 
the qualities of the company’s laboratory and 
field tested rust preventive products for in- 
dustrial, railroad, marine, farm and general 
uses. The catalog analyzes the rust preventive 
requirements of each of these broad fields 
with complete dese riptive data on uses, ap- 
plications and engineering specifications of 
Rust-Oleum, 

Joseph T, Ryerson & Son, Ine., P. ¢ 
SO000-A, Chicago, TL, has released a 32 
Lulletin on steel tubing, which contains in- 
formation on seamless and welded carbon 
steel tubing, stainless tubing and pipe, struct- 
ural tubing, and seamless welded boiler tubes. 
The bulletin points out the many applications 
for mechanical tubing; gives information on 
machining, heat treatment and fabrication; 
tells how to specify size and quantity; 

»s the use of tubing instead of bar 
machined parts, and includes reference 
such as tubing tolerances, | 

Colonial Broach Co., Box 37, Harper Station, 
Detroit 13, Mich., recently g Pees aid al 
page technical bulletin describing its com- 
plete line of machines for sharpening flat and 
round broaches. These machines make it 
simple for each shop to select exactly the type 
of broach sharpener best suited to its specific 


needs. 

Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, Dll., has 
issued a series of five catalogs covering the 
company’s complete line of products. Indi- 
vidual catalogs cover Reliable’s  solderless 
connectors, straightline splices and deadends, 
splicing sleeves, cable specialties and tele- 
phone protective and terminal equipment, All 
five catalogs are bound and indexed in a 
sturdy binder printed in gold and black, 

Schutte and Koerting Co., 12th and Thomp- 
son Sts., Phila, 22, Pa., recently released the 
bulletin 4-AB, which describes steam jet 
blowers and blast nozzles for moving large 
volumes of gas at low drafts. Tables, charts 
and drawings give complete data on dimen 
sions, connec tion sizes, capacities and costs. 
Colored) diagrams, with explanations, are 
used to illustrate typical applications of var 


30X 
page 


data 


Trade Literature 


ious types of blowers and blast nozzles. 
Tar Products Division of Koppers Co., Ine 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., recently 
page folder which gives expert direction o 
the application of cold applied 
coatings, 
rosion and 


deterioration, The 


published a 12 


protectiy 
especially designed to prevent cor- 
informativ 


” 
9 


n 
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material describes protective coatings, as well 


on surfi¢ 


and meth: 


as giving general information 
preparation, coating thickness, 
of application, 

National a? _Co., 
New York 17, N. Y 


Inc., 60 E, 42nd 


‘@ 


ds 


St. 


has published an illus- 


trated descriptive booklet t, which contains ‘le- 


information on = karbut 
including comprehens v 


engineering 
and fittings, 


tailed 
pipe 


tables of the chemical and physical propert es 
All pipe sizes and fittings or 


of the material. 
illustrated and cross section drawings sh» 
dimensions, assemblies, joining recomme: 
ations and other details to aid design wi 
and to facilitate ordering, 

Homelite Corp., 2408S Riverdale Ave., P 
Chester, N. Y., recently issued a 12 page b 
letin dese ribing their complete line of car: 
able gasoline engine driven generators, wh 
shows in words and pictures, the many us 
for carryable electric power. It also sho 
how you can save money on your jobs 
using time saving electric tools, 

Southern Pine Association, New Orlea 

. has announced a complete dairy bo: 
whic h contains plans for dairy farm bui 
ings and other information valuable to 
dairy farmer. The book also contains 14 lar 
drawings of plans for dairy barns and 
lated structures, such as milk houses, loatfir ¢ 
shelter and feeding barns, of 
The drawings are complete with lists of 


e 

e 
Ss 
e 


various sizes, 


quired materials and details of construction. 


Sheldon Machine Co., Ine., 4258 N, Kn 
Ave., Chicago 41, IIL, has introduced | 
Sheldon G-4S catalog, which describes, ill 
trates and gives detailed specifications 
the first time of the new post war Sheld 
and Sheldon-Vernon machine tools, acces: 
ries and attachments, which are all of 
large capacity for size, moderately pric 
but extremely accurate type, now coming it 
such general use, 


x 


tae 
“dd 
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PADUCAH BATTERY CO. 
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FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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PADUCAH... 


is' Kentucky's Boom Town... 
without a boom's disadvantages. 


ONE-SEVENTH of all new industry locating in 
Kentucky since 1945 has chosen the Paducah 


area. 

PENNSALT e RAY-O-VAC 
PITTSBURGH METALLURGICAL 

MAGNAVOX e MODINE 


are fine new names In Paducah's industrial ledger. 
Claussner © Deena Products © Ace Mfg. Co. 
Normandy Frocks © International Shoe 


are among established local enterprises that 
have expanded greatly since 1945. 


PADUCAH’S expansion has placed it sec- 

ond in Kentucky, indus- 
trially. Difficult new growth problems in 
housing, labor supply, schools and transpor- 
tation have been escaped, however, for these 
new plants have taken up where Paducah's 
war industry—also Kentucky's second-largest 
—left off. 


’ agricultural 
McCRACKEN COUNTY'S *2ri:u!*sr! 
with strawberries and burley tobacco leading 
—has balanced Paducah's industrial progress. 
This fast-growing community wants more new 
high-calibre citizens who will make their con- 
tribution to the advancement of industry and 
agriculture. For details write 


Association of Commence 


Paducah, Ky. 











BUSINESS NOTES 





Formation of Fairchild Recording 
Equipment Corp., to combine the manu- 
facture and sale of a new professional 
studio quality magnetic tape recorder 
with the extensive line of professional 
disk recording and sound equipment of 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 
has been approved by the latter’s board, 
it was announced by James S. Ogsbury, 
president. 

The new corporation, with offices at 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. city, 20, will serve 
the specialized requirements of the radio 
broadcast industry, as well as the strict 
requirements demanded by the art of 
record and transcription manufacture, 
and will also apply magnetic tape record- 
ing to industrial, motion picture and avia- 
tion uses. 
* * * 

F. L. Jacobs Co. announces a series of 

one-day regional meetings of Launderall 




















famous “FIRSTS” 
In the South...... 


FIRST to offer a premium grade gasoline containing tetracthyl 


lead: FIRST to make free road maps available to motorists; FIRST 
to offer the convenience of credit cards: FIRST to market tires and 
batteries in service stations: FIRST to offer motorists a complete line of 


auto accessories: FIRST to provide a Motor Travel Bureau, which 


routes trips {ree of charge. 


PIONEERING IS TRADITIONAL WITH 
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MANUFACTURERS 


distributors throughout the nation. They 
are being held for the purpose of de- 
termining next year’s sales potentials for 
the automatic home laundry. The meet- 
ings are scheduled for Phila., Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco, 
are being attended by Mr. 
R. Buttrick, 
pany’s appliance division. 


und 
Jacobs and T, 
sales manager of the com- 


3 


Illinois Institute of Technology :n- 
nounces the plans for the construction of 
a laboratory and headquarters for the re- 
search and testing staffs of the mechian- 


ical and engineering divisions and the 
container bureau of the association of 
American railroads. This new central 
laboratory for the railroads will be jo- 


cated on the campus of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology in Chicago. It will be 
built at a cost of $600,000, and will con- 
tain offices for the research statfs, labora- 
tories for and electrical en- 
gineering, refrigerator car and packaging 
and container studies and a humidity 
room for controlling testing conditions. 


mechanical 


* * % 


Hagan Corp. announces that D. J. 
Erikson has been elected president of 


Hagan and its subsidiary companies 
Calgon, Inc., Hall Laboratories, Ine., and 


Suromin Co, They also announce the pro- 
motion of R. R. Donaldson to vice 
president in charge of engineering. 

Owen Rice, former manager of the Cal- 
gon Threshold Dept., has been elected 
vice president in charge of commercial 
chemical sales, Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
a subsidiary of Hagan Corp. 


be 


* 


Link Belt Co. has appointed Mr. H. F. 
R. Weber the representative of the com- 
pany to the pulp and paper industry. His 
headquarters are at the company’s Per- 
shing Road plant, 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago 9, Ill. Mr. Weber will have the 
full support of the company’s plants and 
far-flung sales and engineering depart- 
ments, 

* * aK 

American Cyanamid Co. announces the 

appointment of Mr. Arthur J. Campbell 


as division manager of the Industrial 
Chemicals Div. Mr. Campbell, who was 


formerly general sales manager of this 
division, has been with the company for 
many Years and has a wide range of ex- 
perience in all of the fields serviced by 
this division. 

Under Mr. the 
Industrial Chemicals Division produces 
and sells synthetic organic chemicals, pe- 
troleum catalysts and additives, heavy 
chemicals, paper chemicals, organic acids 
and plasticizers; and = other products 
which are widely used by industry. 


Campbell's supervision, 
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7 WELCOME TO 


~ RENFRO VALLEY! 


Visit Renfro Valley on U. S. Highway 25. The most unusual log 

cabin settlement in the country. Musical programs from this cradle 

of American folk music, presented by the actual residents of this 

community, are broadcast over WHAS and the CBS network. More 

than ten thousand people have gathered here at one time for the regular 

Saturday night barn dance. Guest cabins with all modern conveniences are 
available to visitors by the day or week. 





AT RENFRO VALLEY IS LOCATED A TREMENDOUS BLACK WALNUT CRACKING AND 
PICKING PLANT WHICH, LAST YEAR, HANDLED TWO MILLION POUNDS OF WALNUTS, 
GATHERED UP FROM THE SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


TWO MILES AWAY FROM RENFRO VALLEY IS THE THRIVING LITTLE TOWN OF MT. VERNON, KY., LOCATED NEAR 
MANY NATURAL RESOURCES, WITH AMPLE RAILROAD, BUS AND TRUCK LINE OUTLETS. IT IS AN IDEAL SPOT FOR 
A MANUFACTURING PLANT: PLENTY OF UNSKILLED LABOR IS AVAILABLE AND EAGER TO WORK. 


Listen to our Daily Broadcasts from the Barn 
in Renfro Valley, over WHAS and CBS Network 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: 
ROCKCASTLE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mount Vernon, Kentucky or John Lair, Renfro Valley, Kentucky 
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Oklahoma City To Be Site Of 
New Building Material Plant 
Oklahoma City will be the site of the 


plant in the U. S. 
process straw of either wheat, oats, bar- 


first constructed to 
ley, rye or rice into a strong, light, cheap 
and easy. to handle building material for 
all type buildings, called “Stramit.” The 


product will be manufactured by Ben 
Wickberg. 
Besides a source for additional value 


for a wheat crop and a cash significance 
to oats and other grain usually raised 
for feed, Wickberg also expressed the fac- 


tory as a processing plant where farmers 
could turn their straw into much needed 
building materials for houses, barns and 
out-buildings. The material is seen as es- 
pecially appropriate for brooder houses. 


Southern to Add Ninety-Five 
Diesels Costing $15,500,000 


Southern Railway System has placed 
orders for an additional 95 diesel 
motive untis that will cost approximately 
$15,500,000, it was recently 
by president Ernest E. Norris. Delivery 
is expected during the first half of 1949. 


loco- 


announced 





This Armco Pioneer Building in Florida combines 
mass-production economy with individualized styling. 





HERE’S A ‘‘TAILOR-MADE’’ LOOK 


AT “READY-MADE” PRICES 


partitions, wiring and plumbing. 


Pre-designed ARMCO PIONEER Steel 
Buildings are mass-produced for 
lower costs. Yet they can be “individ- 
ualized” to meet your requirements. 

Special fronts of your own design, 
as well as masonry and other types of 
sidewall finishing can be used with 
PIONEER construction. The building 
can be tailored to fit your lot. Doors, 
windows and ventilators may be 
placed anywhere. And you can easily 


add special interior details including 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIXIE DIVISION @ Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION © Houston, Texas 


Offices in Principal Cities 


YRMGY 


\/ 
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ARMCO PIONEER STEEL BUILDINGS 





A trained ARMCco crew erects your 
PIONEER Building. All you need is 
the foundation, and we will even help 
design that if you want us to. The 
completed structure is weathertight, 
fire-resistant and lightning-safe. 

You'll like the economy and effi- 
ciency of Armco PIONEER Buildings 
for warehouses. garages, factories and 
similar structures. Write for complete 


information on your specific needs. 





Aluminum Co. of America 
To Celebrate Anniversary 


At Pittsburgh an event of 
nificance to Arkansas and to the world 
will Arthur Vining 
Davis, now chairman of the board of the 
Aluminum Co, of America, will pour an 
ingot of Charles 
Martin Hall did years ago, The comps 
next month commemorates the first coun 


great. sig- 


be re-enacted as 


aluminum he and 


as 


mercial production of the light metal. 
Production of the first ingot began the 
development that gave Arkansas a market 
for the deposits of bauxite that had beon 
discovered in S87, Since the first ship 
ment left the state in IS9G Arkausas lis 
provided more than SS per cent of the 
reserves if 


but 


Large 


Arkansas, 


domestic supply. 
mii 


1] 


bauxite remain in 


of them are of inferior grade which w 


require improved = reduction methods, 
Thus research still goes on in the tie:d 
opened up by two young men 600 vers 


ago when they cracked the first big pro) 


lem and the world an invaliah eo 


new metal. 


gave 


Frisco Seeks Control of 
Alabama, Tenn. & Northern 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Ceo., 
(Frisco) recently filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
authority to obtain control of the Al: 
bama, Tenn, & Northern Railroad Co. 
(AT&N) through the purchase of 
standing common stock and bonds for aj 
proximately $1,161,075, it was announced 
by Frisco President Clark Hungerford. 

Under terms of the request filed with 
the I. C. C. in’ Washington, the 
Will purchase 12,461 
value common stock of the 214 mile ATEN 


Frisco 
shares of mo par 
at $25 per share and all of the road's 
outstanding general mortgage, series oA, 
four and a half per cent income bonds 
at S650 per $1,600) principal bond. Phe 
total face value of the outstanding bonds 
is 81,307,160, 

The Frisco president said the Merenn 
tile Commerce Bank and Trust Co. of S* 
Louis will serve as escrow agent unde) 
terms of the proposal, if the IT. @. @. ap 


proves the purchase. 


Southern States Announces 
Third Quarterly Dividend 


A third quarterly stock dividend has 


been declared by Southern States Tron 


Roofing Co., it was recently amnouneed 
by Ross G. Allen, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, 

Pavable Oct. Ist to stockholders otf 
record on Sept, 15th, 1948, the dividend 
quarter cents 
preferred stock 


is thirty-one and one 
(31.25¢) per share 


and twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on 


on 
common stock. 
FOR 
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DREDGING 


LAND RECLAMATION, 
CANALS, 
PORT WORKS 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all 
kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
in Southern waters. 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 


private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 














THE IMPORTANT 
BALANCE SHEET 
FOOT-NOTE: 


‘. ‘Replacement Reserve’ 
established by American 
Appraisal Service shows 
that plant values exceed 
book values by 4........ ‘i 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 






































YES! IT'S TRUE!! 
CTI GRADUATES 








GET THE BETTER JOBS. 


PRACTICAL SHOP TRAINING IN 
AIR CONDITIONING — REFRIGERATION 
FROZEN FOODS LOCKERS 
and/or 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
MAJOR APPLIANCES, DEEP 
AND SHALLOW WELL PUMPS 
SERVICE, MAINTENANCE & INSTALLATION 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE 


MEMBER: Southern Association of Private Trade Schools 
200 SOUTH 20th ST., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Training in the heart of the South . 
An approved school to TRAIN Veterans and Non-Veterans. 








THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PNEUMATIC 
MECHANICAL 


STEAM ° 
HYDRAULIC & 


TANKS 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Conueyors 
STORAGE 
20 West Jackson Boulevard 





Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


EAST POINT, GA. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








(WEBER) 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
Measuring Tapes and Supplies for 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE 1, MD. 











POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 














Harbor Works 
Bridges 

Railroads 

Railroad Terminals 
Warehouses 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty 


233 Broadway, New York (7), N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia vi 


Industrial Plants 

Sugar Mills 

Power Plants, Dams, 

Reservoirs, Pipelines, 
anks 





DR 
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LA TOT 14, 68 ONVEYOTE 262. 6s. ks ese ves 163 Heating Fixtures .............. 28 
PASMONNBAIS ooo evict cn abe eueul 163 ISORMBDE: 6.5.654a Ss oso sb sanes 152 “Lf bp [ge eer 154 
PAWCHIEECES: 6... ka ss scacesdawnss 162 Distilleries ........... 42, 46, 50, 55 Limestone ........ ........- 124, 132 
Babbitt Metals ................ 159 Doors (Rolling Steel) ........ 6, 170 Locomotives ..............+-5- 152 
Banks and Bankers ....... 35, 36, 48, Drawing Materials ............. 163 Loudspeakers ...........------ 126 
117, 128, 155 a 

Dredging Contractors .......... 163 Lumber .........-----.-+-+++-- 
RBRRRIPINIES | AS ory ae ER vais 140 Said c 4) 159. 16 
umber reosoted) ....... ; 7 

, Dust Collecting Systems ....... 134 ( 
RB MERM RIP cries 0: un ne Mec eae 148 
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i SMPERER. Shia oss wham esau 118 

MEN <i eee erica os eee 32 ngines Stdchine Whibe ........66.6 005 14 
ORT E ka ae 18, 56, 154, 157 Fabricators (Steel) ............ 156 Metals (Non-Ferrous) ......... 120 
Building Specialties ........... 146 Ben as ieee WR Ma mn cts Le 167 TN ero hee ace eal 72. 14° 

Business Machines ............ 4 EY (C17) ae rr 165 Paint (Industrial) ............. 
Canning Machinery ............ 154 Milters MAIC) <6... 6s side cewess 44 Perforated Metals ............. 159 
Cases (Watch, Cigarette, etc.) .. 127 Flooring (Steel) .............. 164 Petroleum Products ......... 72, 142 

Castings .................. 124, 154 Food Products ........ 124, 149, 151 Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 
SOUHE MOOd. 2.5 sess. esiaeess 54 Forgings (Stecl) .............. 169 159, 167 
Cements (Industrial) .......... 118 Se 147, 148 Pipe (Cast Iron) .............. 156 
Chairs & Stools ............... 157 Gatvanieite ..........:sss40%s 159 Pipe Forms .......... oe ee 156 
Chemical Plant Equipment .... 26 es Whebeedl) .......... 17, 20, 153 Pipes (Steel and Iron) ......... 164 
ISRTIEBES Sass a co oa eine ee 162 i au ees 155, 156 Plumbing Fixtures ............ 28 
SOEKsreRNTAD re 80 ON Oe SB Oe A 47 Glass (Window, Skylight, Insu- Professional Directory ..... 162, 163 
OSS Se Cae on nn are ae OES. 43, 49, 147 datane, BEC.) 2.6 ncaa sees sows 9 BOING © as bone oak we 130, 158 
[SOMEGAGHONS «2 .6s6.60500.02 162, 163 Grating (Steel) ................ 120 Railroads ..... 7, 13, 27, 39, 45, 122 
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RYERSON STEEL IN STOCK.. 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape or size of steel you need. 
Steel for manufacturing, maintenance or construction .. . 
all products are available for immediate shipment from 
any one of the thirteen convenient Ryerson Steel-Service 


Plants. Ask for a stock list . . . your guide to steel. 


‘JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. fits. 


e Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 





Principal Products Include: 
Bars * Shapes ¢ Structurals * Plates * Sheets 
¢ Floor Plates * Alloy Steels * Tool Steels ¢ 
Stainless Steel * Wire * Screw Stock * Mechanical 
Tubing * Reinforcing Steels * Shafting * Nuts 
¢ Bolts * Rivets * Babbitt * Welding Rod 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
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EO ee a eae Springs (Beds) ................ perter terre oriatr eid OE 
ee ere nee 167 ‘Stainless Steel Wire Products .. 159 = Taxicab Service ............... 149 
Sanda Gravel ......iccessccess 151 Sprinklers ..................5, 163 Telephone Service . 119 
= « Stampin BIOCOUP 4 cosa sc adeeb ess 169 : ; 
ROME EIA? crete tase setiucts ose acne loc relaiiit 159 ae ey Textile Fabrics . 146 
q Steel Plate Work ..... 8 3h, 32, 157 
°8 Screws and Nuts ...... 158, 164, 165 Tractors (Farms) .23, 148 
“58 Steel Products ...8, 24, 31, 150, 164 
: Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ....8, 24, Treads (Stain... oases eicewnens 120 
132 31, 164 UO Ves eie a ies teitiarnl aw Siatea teen 38 
Trucks (Motor) .. 23 
152 Sites (Industrial) ....... 3, 5, 7, 10, Structural Steel ..12, 18, 31, 56, 144, 
13, 17. 20. 27. 33. 39. 40. 45. 48 153, 154, 157, 164 Tubing (Welded) rer 26 
126 
51, 52, 53, 54, 121, 122, 123, 125, Surveying Instruments ......... 163 Turbines (Hydraulic) . 155 
43 127, 128, 129, 131, 133, 135, 136, 
e Tacks and Natls ............4s%. 150 Ventilators 167 
167 137, 138, 139, 141, 143, 145, 154, 
156, 157 Tanks and Towers . .30, 150, 156, 158 Water Supply 158, 163 
16 
141 ————— 
PROTECTIO 
120 DAY OR NIGHT WITH 
“ ATLAS FENCE 
Scag: sangeet: Hexagon Head Cap Screws Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 
schools, parking areas an bs ; 
residential property. The most Special Screw Machine Products 
dependable and comprehen- to blue print or sample. 
159 sive safeguard against prop- 
erty damage, theft and per- Mi W P 
142 sonal injuries. Electrolytic D- EST REW RODUCTS a 
application of zinc coating 
adds years of service. Installed => = 
anywhere by factory-trained : — om ri 
167 crews. 3664 Park Ave. 
ATLAS FENCE COMPANY . 
y, Venango & Gaul Streets St. Louis 10, 
156 S PHILA. 34 PENNA . ; 
MAM ARAL Missouri 
156 
64 
28 - 
The Arundel Corporation 
58 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
22 e e ° e a 
Dred ging—Construction—En¢gineering 
= Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 
A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 
Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction con- 
tracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 
PERSONNEL: 
RICHARD A, FROEHLINGER, President C. WARREN BLACK. Vice-President in Charge 
MARSHALL G. NORRIS. Secretary of Engineering and Construction 
ALBERT M. LEIMKUHLER, Treasurer “aa tnt 
WILLIAM C, KNAPP, Controller W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-President in Charge of 
G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary Dredging 
FRANK A. ZAMINSKI, Assistant Secretary JOHN A. REILLY, Vice-President in Charge of 
eee eRe ay T ‘ New York & New England Areas 
JOSEPH E, HOCHREIN, Assistant Treasurer L. MARL DION, Vice-President in Charae of 
JAMES I. O'KEEFE, Assistant Treasurer West Coast Operations 
MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 
NOVEMBER NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 
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Agency—Byer & Bowman 

ASHLAND OIL AND REFINING COMPANY .. 72 
Agency—Byer & Bowman 

ATLANTIC CREOSOTING COMPANY, INC. . 167 

ATLANTIC GULF & PACIFIC COMPANY ... 163 

ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY ............. 169 
Agency—Crawford & Porter, Inc. 

ATLAS TACK CORPORATION ............. 150 

ATLAS FENCE COMPANY .............. 165 
Agency-——Ecoft & James, Inc. 

AVERY & SONS CO., INC., B. F. ......... 148 

= 

BALLARD & BALLARD .................... 151 

BANKERS BOND CO., INC., THE ......... 117 

BARRETT DIVISION ...............2008- _— 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

BATSON-COOK COMPANY .............. 162 

BELMONT IRON WORKS ................. 157 

BENTON (KY.) ROTARY CLUB ........... 123 

BETHELEHEM STEEL CO. ............... 31 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, Inc. 

BINDER COOPERAGE COMPANY .......... 120 

BINSWANGER & CO. ...........0.eeeeeee 9 
Agency—Cabell Eanes, Inc. 

BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY ........... _ 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 

BLAIR, ALGERNON ................00000- 162 

BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIV. AND COLLEGE OF COMMERCE ... 124 

BOWLING GREEN (KY.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ............. 125 

fe) SSS ee) eee Peer 120 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

BRADY CONVEYORS CORP. .............. 163 

BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. ..... 157 

BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP. ...... 42 


Agency—The Mullican Co. 
BROWN STEEL CONTRACTORS 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


166 


ee 

CALDWELL STONE CO., INC. ............ 151. 
a ee eri 136 
CAROLINA STEEL & IRON COMPANY ..... 157 

| CATTIE & BOTHERS, JOSEPH P. .......... 159 
| CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY ........ _ 

Agency—-William K. Grimm 

CEDAR BLUFF STONE COMPANY, INC. .. 124 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK COMPANY 158 
CHEROKEE COAL COMPANY, INC. 147 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY .... 30 


Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC CO., THE 33 
COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, R. D. . 


Agency -Burton E. Wyatt & Company 
| COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE ......... 163 
Agency—Mat H. Friedman 
CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL COMPANY .. 154 
COURIER-JOURNAL, THE ................ 3 


| GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Agency—Zimmer, McClaskey, Kinter 
CRAWFORD SPRINKLER SUPPLY COMPANY 163 
CURLEE CLOTHING COMPANY ........... 47 

AD aes 
DARIEN CORPORATION ..............255 161 
DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS ....... 152 

Agency—Fred A. Hinrichsen 
DAVIESS COUNTY, KY. .............. 138, 139 
DAVIS & SON, G. M. ....... cece eee eee 158 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. .............. 162 
DELMONICO FOODS, INC. .............. 149 
DELTA EQUIPMENT COMPANY ........... 160 
DRAVO CORPORATION .............-+.5- 

Agency-—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
DRUMMOND MFG. CO., THE ............ 124 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. ....... 160 

= 
EARLE GEAR & MACHINE COMPANY ..... 155 
Agency—Harris D. McKinney 
WON, PRL Bosc on s0600sccse cc eecsecs 161 
ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. .... 162 
ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY ........... 160 

Agency -S. C. Baer Company 
ELIZABETHTOWN (KY.) CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE .... 2. ccccccccccsccces 127 
EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC COMPANY .. 5 

Agency Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc. 
EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY ...... 159 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION ..35, 36 

Agency——Robert G. Fields & Co. 

ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY ......... 159 
a 
Fe PED Wie islow eG 35s ewe Woe esiee wie 162 
FIRST & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK .. — 
Agency—Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

AND TRUST COMPANY ................ 128 
FISHER COMPANY, ADAM ................ 161 

Agency—Shaffer-Brennan Margulis Adv. Co. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY ...... _ 

Agency-—Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 

| FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. .......... 162 


Agency—Victor A. Smith 


Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


| GENERAL TRUCK CO. 


ime chGswa ess siewae 160 
GILBERT ENGINEERING COMPANY ....... 162 
GIRDLER CORPORATION, THE ............ 26 


Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 
GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 157 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INC. ...... 50 
Agency —D’Arcy Advertising Co. 

GORDON FOODS, INC. ............0000ee 124 

GREAVES MACHINE TOOL CO............. 156 
Agency —-Perry-Brown, Inc. 

GREEN & REEDY .....ccccsccccsvccccves 160 

GREENPOINT IRON AND PIPE COMPANY .. 161 

GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO... — 
Agency Christy Humburg Adv. Agcy. 

GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY .......... 161 

=— 

HACKETT COMPANY, J. LEE ........... 129 

H. & P. MACHINERY COMPANY ........ 16! 

HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY .. 162 

HARDY & SON, GEORGE F. .............. 162 


HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 159 
Agency——Merchandising Advertisers 


| HEINEKEN, W. P. 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
HOPKINSVILLE MILLING CO. 


HOUGLAND FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
SHOP, WALTER G. 


| HOUSTON PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Agency--Franke-Wilkinson-Schwietz & Tips 


| HUNNICUT ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 162 
HUNT'S SONS, M. J. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. .... cece e eee ceeeenee 
Agency—Commercial Advertisers, Inc. 
INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
| Agency —Liller, Neal & Battle 
INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION ... 
|  Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES .... 
Agency —Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL DETROLA CORPORATION 24 


4 


A gency—Jaap-Orr Co. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. ........ 23 
Agency~-McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. .... — 
Agency-—-C, Franklin Brown, Inc. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. ......... 160 
pa rn 
JANUARY AND WOOD COMPANY, INC. 152 
JEFFERSON CITY (MO.) CHAMBER OF 
| ERE ery einer ret 54 
Sar C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 
JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., W. A. — 
Agency -Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
= 
| KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ............... _ 
Agency-—R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden 
| Cane dnadies be eaninenss cate eur. + | KAWNEER COMPANY, THE ............... 146 
| Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. i | souryeny poemans. 2 ASSOCIATION ..... 48 
| gency arson uff 
| FRANKFORT & CINCINNATI RAILROAD CO. 45 | 
Agency—Hudson & Young | KENTUCKY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC. 51 
|  Agency—-Edward J. Spahn 

FROEHLING & ROBERTSON .............. 162 | 

FULLER, WILLIAM L 161 | KENTUCKY COAL AGENCY, INC. ......... 49 
| a a i ih ai in Dias ace | KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS .. 54 

So | KENTUCKY & INDIANA 

TERMINAL RAILROAD CO. ............ 122 
| GABBARD, THOMAS L. ................6- 161 | KENTUCKY STONE CO., INC. ............ 132 

KENTUCKY UTILITIES aoa erry i 40 
|  Agency—Davis Advertising Agency 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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Stepped-up 
Efficiency 







=@) os 


Exhaust Heads 


Installed on your roof, 

WIND-WAY exhaust WRITE FOR 
heads carry off steam, DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
dust, odors, vapor, 
smoke, fumes — work- 
ers are more alert, get 
more work done, make 
fewer errors, when the 
air is fresh and cool. 
EASY TO INSTALL— 
{just cut a hole in the 
roof, not the rafters), 
step up efficiency im- 
mediately! 


— 
—" 


FAN AND VENTILATOR 


COMPANY 
531 ST. JOSEPH STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. 

















"Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Wolmanized Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Pointed | 


Docks for Ocean Vessels : 





Baltimore 24, Md. 






BETTER PROTECTION 


against moisture, corrosion 
acids, deterioration... 


RUBEROID 
RAPID ASPHALT PAINT 
Whenever wear, weather orchem- CHECK THESE 


ical attack are dangers to struc- 
tures or equipment, use Ruberoid ADVANTAGES 
Rapid Asphalt Paint for speedy, © Migh sestenance to edd ond 
economical, durable protection. alkali—protects against weer 
A pure asphalt product com-  gn”g exposure 
posed of high grade bitumens, 
this paint is highly resistant to 
most acid and alkali conditions. 
Ready to use, easily applied by © Heat resistant—stands tem- 
brush or spray, it quickly dries to _ peratures up to 212° F. 
a lacquer-like hardness — nearly 
as tough as a “baked on” finish. 
Almost any surface can have 
Rapid Asphalt Paint protection. 
Metal, wood, masonry or fabroid 
—this tough, waterproof paint ad-  e Tasteless and odorless 
heres readily and permanently! when dry 


The RUBEROID co. 


Manufacturers of Building Materials 


Mobile 8, Ala. 


@ Excellent electrical insula- 
tion qualities 


@ Prevents corrosion, rust, rot 
and deterioration 


@ Highly penetrant — pre- 
serves wood 





BALTIMORE 30, MD. 





NOVEMBER NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 


VAeck.. 


dnd DOUBLE CHECK * W/ 





It’s a fact that you and the rest 
of America’s homeowners and 
business men are doing everything possible 
to remodel, rebuild and ‘‘fix-up”’ generally 
in order to relieve the housing and business 
space shortage. 


You need...and will BUY 

materials of all sorts! 

If you haven’t already, look over your supplies on 
hand. Check your sheet metal, paint, insulation 
material, building and heating supplies and other 
material needs. 


You’ll buy from the dealer or 
contractor who can supply you! 


If you don’t find what you want, check directly with 
Lyon, Conklin. If we can’t deliver to your dealer, 
it’s probably not available ANYWHERE. 


LYON, CONKLIN & CO., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Inc. 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 
gency—-Rogers & Smith, Advertising 


KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Agency—Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc. 


KNOX COMPANY, EARL E. 


157 


LAIR, JOHN 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
A gency —O’Callaghan Advertising Agency 


LEGGETT & PLATT, INC. 
Agency-——L. W. Roush Co. 


—— ENGINEERING & 
ANUFACTURING CO. 
joer S. C. Baer Co. 


LINCOLN COUNTY (KY.) INDUS. ASSO. .. 
Agency —Davis Advertising Agency 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


LONDON (KY.) JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LONG COMPANY, CHARLES R., JR. 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE (KY.) BOARD OF TRADE .... 
Agency—Farson & Huff 
say Pon | (KY.) CITY OF 
Agency-—Farson & Huff 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION ... 
Agency—-Farson & Huff 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Agency —Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


LOUISVILLE TAXICAB AND 
TRANSFER, CO., INC. 
Agency—R. C. Riebel 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILES, INC. 
Agency—Farson & Huff 


LOUISIANA TIMES, THE 
Agency—Zimmer, McClaskey, Kinter 


LOUISVILLE TIN & STOVE CO. 
LYON, CONKLIN & COMPANY, INC. 


Agency —Emery Advertising Company, Inc. 


MADISONVILLE (KY.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MAGNAVOX CO., THE 


Agency— Maxon, Inc. 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 


Agency—Anderson, Inc. 
MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY .... 
McCRACKEN COUNTY (KY.) 
MENGEL COMPANY, THE 
MERCOID CORPORATION 
M G ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT CO. ...... 
MID-WEST SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY . 


MISSISSIPPI] AGRICULTURAL & 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Agency—Dixie Advertisers 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 161 
MODERN WELDING CO. ................. 150 
MOFFATT BEARINGS COMPANY 
MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO. .. 


Agency E. J. Presser & Co. 
MT. VERNON (KY.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


7 


NASHVILLE, Seen eA & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY 
Agency — Rogers & smith 


NATIONAL-DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. .. 
Agency——-Doremus & Co. 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBLDG. & D. D. CO. 155 
NEWPORT ROLLING MILL 
Agency-—Jaap-Orr Co. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
A gency—Houck & Company 


46 


168 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
Agency—-Houck & Company 


NO. 9737 
NO. 9738 
NO. 9739 
NUGENT SAND COMPANY 


pia. 
O'BRIEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
OHIO NUT & BOLT CO. 

OLD DOMINION IRON & STEEL CO. 


O'NEIL-IRWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Agency -Foulke Agency 


OWENSBORO (KY.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OWENSBORO (KY.), CITY OF 
OWNER, BOX 531, BECKLEY, W. VA. 


138, 
138, 


a. 
PADUCAH (KY.) ASSO. OF COMMERCE .. 
PADUCAH BATTERY CO. 
PAN-AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CORPORATION 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

Agency -The McCarty Company 


PENINSULA INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 


| PERIOD TABLES, INC. 


Agency—-Farson & Huff 


| PHALANX STAINLESS STEEL, INC. 


POSEY IRON WORKS 


Agency -Wilson Browne 
PROGRESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


==: 

QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency \.essing Advertising Co. 

om 

RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 

RENFRO VALLEY, KY. 

RESALE DEPARTMENT 

REYNOLDS METAL COMPANY 


Agency--Buchanan & Co., Inc. 


RICHMOND FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
Agency Lindsey & Co. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency —Liller, Neal, and Battle 


ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., A. K. 


ROCKCASTLE COUNTY (KY.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


RUBERO!D COMPANY 
Agency Hanly, Hicks & Montgomery, Inc, 


RYERSON & SON, INC., J. T. 
lxency Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 


= 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency Calkins & Holden 
SAUEREISEN CEMENTS CO. 
SAXE, WILLIAR & ROBERTSON 
SEABOARD AIRLINE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Agency The Caples Company 


SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., JOSEPH E. 
Agency Farson & Huff 


SEITZINGER'S SONS, THOMAS F. 
SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORPORATION 


Agency Evans Associates Co. 
SHIMER & SONS, SAMUEL J. 


SIRRINE COMPANY, 
A gency—Roland Gt 


SLAYSMAN COMPANY 
Agency —-Frank D. Webb 


SMITH COMPANY, H. Y. 
SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 


‘ke 
. Ullman Organization 


139 
139 


. 
141 


| SOMERSET (KY.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 145 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE PORTS 
AUTHORITY 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS BROKERS 
SOUTHERN HOTEL 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY .... 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—-Newell-Emmett Company 


SOUTHERN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 
Agency-—Barnett & Barnett 


STANDARD OIL CO., INC., 
Agency Burton E. Wyatt Co. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY .... 
STANHOPE, INC., R. C. 


STEARNS COAL AND 
LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Agency —Liller, Neai & Battle 


STEEL FABRICATORS, INC. 
STEVENS, CARL A. 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. .. 
Agency Harold Cabot & Company 
STONHARD CO. 
Agency Philip Klein Advertising Agency 
STRAND & COMPANY, N. A. 


Agency —Ross Llewellyn 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL COMPANY, INC. .. 


IN KY. 


ate 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. 

Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
TIMANUS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


" TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


162 


154 


MANUFACTURERS 


Agency--Yorktowne Advg. Agcy. . . 
TUBE TURNS, INC. 
Agency Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 
as | oe 
UNION LIGHT, HEAT & POWER CO., THE .. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Agency— Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency--Alley & Richards Company 


U. S. STEEL CORP. SUBSIDIARIES 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 


33 
155 


= 
VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


VOGT MACHINERY CO., HENRY 
Agency Farson & Hufl 


INC. 162 


~ ee 


WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO., 
WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 
WATSON & HART 


WEBER COMPANY, F. 
Agency Richard A. Foley Advtg. Agev. 
WESTERN KENTUCKY GAS COMPANY .... 
Agency Newell-Emmett Co. 

WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY .... 
Agency Kenneth B. Butler & Associates 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 

WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC 

WILEY & WILSON 

WIND WAY FAN & VENTILATOR COMPANY 167 
Agency Arthur Radlauer Advertising 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CuU Fy were 


Agency Paulson-Gerlach & A. o2ites 


INC., THE 127 


YELLOW CAB CO. 
Agency —R. C. Riebel 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY .. 


Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Company 


YUNKER & SON, SYLVESTER 


RECORD 





